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SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The School Director — His Duties and 
Responsibilities 


Dr. C. Henderson, President School Board, Lind, Washington. 


All over this great country of ours, 
out-of-the 
district sehool. It 


in village, 
farm community and places we 
find the s the backbone of 
American civilization and the melting pot of 


Each 


culiar environment 


way 


social equality. district presents its pe 
For fifteen 
village 

Here 


business and profession has to do with the farm 
and the 


and industries. 


lived in a farm whose 


the 


years I have 


dominating asset is school. every 


farmer. As sunshine and rain, good 
roads and good markets mark the prosperity of 
the farmers, so also do they mark the prosperity 
of those with whom he has to do. 

Last 


vicinity of 


summer I spent a short vacation in the 
the Little Pend O’Reille Lakes. 
These lakes are surrounded by a dense forest of 


pine, fir and cedar. A short distance from them 
is the town of Ione. In 1906 but a single 
building stood where the town is now located. 


At present there are about five hundred inhab 


itants, several business blocks and a_ good 
school. Lumbering interests have built this 
town and the patrons of the school are lumber 
men. 

Not many years ago a wreck occurred on the 


Milwaukes rare ad | Was Ca ed 


officials of the 


upon by the 


company to accompany one of 
the victims of the wreck to a |} spital at Seattle 
The ease bec 

best to place him in a hospital in the 
of the ¢ . 
into the town where the hospital was 
the tive 


from the mouth of a 


ime so serious that it was thought 
he foothills 
iscade mountains The train p illed 
located 


Issuing 


just as o’elock whistle blew. 
not far distant 

With sooty faces 
their 


them 


mine was 


a motley stream of humanity 


and soiled clothes they were rushing to 


dwelling places to make 


the chief 


Was! ip” and 
selves presentable. [ere mining is 


industry and the patrons are largely miners 
School Boards Representative of Citizenship. 
these, 


Many of them do 


not have a college education, they are not 


From cosmopolitan communities like 


school directors are chosen. 


especially trained for the work, but surprising 
as it may seem, the iarger n imber of them 
“make good.” ‘They are selected by a majority 


vote of the 
that 


people of the district. It is 
the United States of America is a repre 
sentative democracy, meaning, of co 
the people hold principles of govern 
ves and de 
their number to carry out these principles. It 
They 


1 
they do not always select 


certain 
ment within themsel legate certain of 
is so with the school. make mistakes, it 
the best 


all their mistakes 


is true, me! 
and women for the places, but 
are no greater than those made in the selection 
of other officials. 


The re is a remarkable sim rity between the 


management of a large corporation and the 
lage school. The buildings, grounds, equip 
ment, ete., ¢ titute the plant fhe patrons 
the stockholders, the directors, the officers, and 
( | endent the business manager. Thi 


' , it ¢ the man 
ner in ch the business is conducted What 


juate results for 


ntereste d in 


One of the 1 t important duties of the 
school] board 1: ! nection with the supe rin 
tendent is the en ment of teachers. It is 
an easy matter t a teacher who is 


atisfied 


giving satisfaction e is gs with the 
salary and environment. It is not so easy when 
forced to employ a stranger. In village schools 

ges are frequent and ew teachers must 


red yearly. 


Many years ago it 
the 
Now in most cases 


How do we go about it? 
for the 
school and apply in person. 


was customary teacher to go to 


it is managed differently. When a position is 
desired the teacher places her application and 
credentials with a college committee or teach- 
er’s agency. 
ber of 


in the 


The school board reports the num 
vacancies and the qualifications desired 
The agency or 


teachers wanted. com- 


mittee selects from these applications such as 


will suit the particular school and send them, 


together with the credentials, to the board or 
superintendent for their approval or rejection 
as the case may be. Credentials are usually 
arranged in stereotyped form so as to be easier 
for the person giving the recommendation. The 
different requisites that make up-the teacher’s 
qualifications are so arranged that by making 
a cross in a square opposite the specific quali- 
fication, the grade of poor, fair, good or superior 
is shown. 

This credential 
count of the fitness of th 


it a definite ec 


should be a trustworthy ac 
applicant and from 
should be But 


necessary to a con- 


mneclusion drawn. 


- ; , 
while it gives many tacts 


clusion, it cannot be relied upon altogether It 


may exaggerate the good qualities of the teacher 
or minimize the bad. The person making the 


recommendation may have been in too much 


of a hurry. He may have colored it by 
His 
habits and teaching ability of the applicant may 
be limited. 


at all 


pers mal 


pre] idice. knowledge of the character, 


No one should give a recommenda 


tion if in it he exaggerates his likes and 


dislikes. He is not only doing an injustice to 
school, but is reducing 
the dependence that may be put in any creden 


tial. Lf the 


all statements made will be 


the te: 


iche r and to the 


credential is what it ought to be, 


accurate and honest 


Applications Should be Businesslike. 
Not only should the school 


credential but should also seru 


board look care 


fully into the 
tinize the written application. To make the 


best impression upon the board the writing 


h, the letters well formed, the 


nd the 
The ipplie itor 


should be smoot 
words spe lled correctly a 


sentences gram- 
matical. busi 


should carry a 
ist ful 


S] 
isi 


nesslike message, neither bo nor apolo 


getic 


As an illustration, I eall to mind two appli 


eations which stand out in my experience as 


ol director on 


a seh 


account of these peculiari 


ties. ‘They were both from superintendents. In 
me the statement was made that the people In 
the district where he was employed literally 
painted the town red to defeat the directors 


who were responsible for his stay in the school 
The other stated that he had been the means 
: located 
that 
jee ted. In 
board felt that if a 


people in the town 


of cleaning up the town wherever he 
and could do it again. It is 


both of 


iseless to say 
these applications 


the 


were re 
first 
the exerted 
themselves the way he said they did, there must 
have 


jected the second becaus« 


Case ot one the 


majority of 
been something quite wrong. They r 
while 


they 


the y all be 


lieved in a clean town were seeking to 


employ a superintendent of the schools and not 


a reform officer. 


In both application and credential the age and 


teaching experience is given. These are very 


her 


important. It is not wise to employ a tea 
who is in her dotage nor one who is too young 
Ill health, 


with 


nervousness and forgetfulness may 


the suecess of the one, and the 


lack of ability to court the proper respect from 


3ut age is counted ip 


the pupils, the other. 
i To my mind the length 


actions, not in years. 
of stay in a place gives the board more direet 
information than anything else in the applica 
tion. This is an absolute certainty around 
which all other qualifications are built in order 
to reach a decision 
This fact 


prejudice. It 


as to acceptance or rejec 
lored by personal 
under-estimated nor 


tion. cannot be e 
cannot be 
exaggerated. If a teacher stays a long time jp 


each place it shows ordinar ly that she is a suc 
teache Pr. Lf constantly on the 


move it points to a lack of suecess. 


cessful she is 


A photograph usually accompanies an appli- 
cation and has its place also. It should be an 
exact like 


ness at the time it is examined. One 
taken ten years back or one where the touching 
up process of the photographer changes the 
appearance of the individual for better or for 


worse is of little value. Where 


al, the 


other qualif 


eations are equ phot graph may be the 


deciding factor. 


Dealing With Unfit Teachers. 


However careful the school board may be in 
the selection of teach« rs, or | beral in granting 
salaries, the end of the school year may find 
them ‘with some unfit for the place. It ig 
suicidal to seh erests t COl hue to em- 
| ch teacher Phi rull e discipline 
ind destroy s sp t ly 1 not by any 
ict of mine do anyt ae itor he teach 
Ing professio It is é he noblest in ex 
istence No d | tl nh accusa 
tion of the professior sav e, but no one 
can gainsay the t some teachers are 

\ some I re . aa Lime nan they 


\ cooperate d so1 lo 1 have the 
qualit ms of 1 teache d never will 
have 

But thers re te ving satisfac 
t nh, WI cannot be ¢ ssinhed th those I have 
m«¢ ned These be class who d 

t t il In the right p ‘ \ d give 
splendid satisTact n \\ ( { ire ney are 
insuceessful When . { cast ther 
s d move Sol Sf I SBCLYeS 
ind K @lS¢ ert I rs mus 
be told LD) ) me Is are ed by the 
aire¢ rs ti et r ners t the ire D 
Val ed SO! I ds d rect thelr clerk 
t S¢ d contra Ly Siv ed | teachers 
they want lo the others, contracts are not 
sel Other | rds el e s il f those 
teachers ym they do 1 so that they 
"\ become diss ed 1 k elsewhere, but 
the only right 1 iv t do is to go to those teach 
ers and tell them frank that they are not 
giving satisfaction and that it would be better 
for all coneerned to seek another location. This 


should bs 


friendly way 


and with the assurance that nothing 


oth persona! 
enters into your statements. If they are worthy 
but do not “iit n” you sl ild do all you can 
to see that the ( ( Dp ( 

After much p 3 vork the vacancies 
ire fille d il d the ¢ I > re s oned. School 
closes Spring chang ! summer. Long 
weal summer d d their course along 
Inti “dog days.” r swamps breathe out 
their miasmatic vapo) nd the friendly house 
fly carries geri n en to kitchen. The 
new sec ( most here and complete 

; rements have wen made for it—the 
teachers hired e s e repaired, the 


equipment bought 
The Teacher Who Breaks Contract. 
The school with a satisfied 


ir untli 1t 18s ma 


directors go about 
al the appearance of a 
boy with a telegram. The cold chills play hide 
as you think of a sud- 
n the little 


and-seek up your spine 
den death. You write your name 


(Concluded on 


Page 141) 
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direct 
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be an 

One 
uching 
es the 
or for 
jualifi- 
be the 


be in 
‘anting 
iV find 

It is 
to em- 
cipline 
by any 
» teach- 
in @x- 
accusa- 
ho one 
PTs are 
in they 
ed and 
ive the 
yer will 


atisfac 
I have 

who do 
ild give 
hey are 
e, they 
mselves 
rs must 
by the 

are not 
ir clerk 
teachers 
are not 
f those 
iat they 
ere, but 
e teach- 
are not 
e better 
n. This 
dly way 
personal 
: worthy 
you can 
acancies 
School 

Long 

se along 
ithe out 
ly house 
nm. The 
complete 
it—the 

red, the 


ct. 

satisfied 
nce of a 
lay hide 
fa sud: 
the little 











Should Administrative Practices of City School 
Systems be Standardized? 


Shelton Phelps, Professor of School Administration, Peabody College. 


The answer to the question in the title of 
this paper must be found in the answers to two 
other questions: (1) Are there certain best 
ways of administering public education? and 
(2) Are there great variations in the adminis- 
trative practices of school systems in cities and 
towns ¢ 


The first question, when expanded, would in- 
quire if the results of scientific study, the ap- 
plication of business principles to school ad- 
ministration, and the results of experimenta- 
tion, have created a body of materials which 
could be said to constitute scientific school ad- 
ministration. To answer it the ways of per- 
forming certain of the tasks of school admin- 
istration should be studied. To illustrate: Are 
there certain best ways of keeping fiscal records, 
or should each system decide for itself whether 
to keep carefully a system which will show its 
financial status and which will make possible 
a careful planning of expenses along with the 
proper preparation of a school budget accord- 


ing to accepted business principles¢, Or shall 
the system make use only of the “check book 
stub” whieh will hold perhaps such information 


as the amount paid, the date of its payment, 
and perhaps to whom paid? Just a decade ago 


a committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, after a study of fiseal records, recom- 
mended a form! which later the United States 
Bureau of Edueation prepared, endorsed, and 
disseminated. A number of more recent studies 
and investigations have suggested improve- 
ments while embodying all the features of the 
form devised by the Bureau. <A recent study? 


planned a system of records which, if used, 


would insure a very careful accounting of the 
financial affairs of the system, and which in- 


cluded every one of the major items of the orig- 
inal recommendation. That there are certain 
best ways of keeping figgglregords those who 
have carefully studied the subject are very sure, 
form which would at least carry out 
the recommendations of the original report they 

nsider indispensable. In a similar way every 
study in edueational administration, in dis- 
issing the preparation of a budget, considers 
it the duty and function of a superintendent 
a budget. In a sufficiently large 
system he may delegate this to a trained expert 
assistant, but to escape the responsibility of it, 
r to allow a clerk of the board to publish a 
“post mortem” statement of “receipts and ex- 
in lieu of such a budget, not one 
student of administration will endorse. In the 


to prepare 


ac, 9 
penditures 


administration of the supervision of instruc- 
tion, which writers on supervision agree is one 
of the chief phases of school administration, 


certain best ways are recognized for super- 
vising. Whether the supervision be of the older 
ype and largely of the “visitation type,” as 
sometimes described, or whether it be of the 
more modern kind with its starting point or 








fundamental basis in measurements,? admin- 
istration must plan for it. If that planning 
means, as in the latter type, the organization 
of a bureau of educational research, certainly 


there is a partly standardized type of procedure 


Rt rt of the committee on uniform records and 


re} s adopted by the Department of Superiatend- 
ence, February, 1912. U. 8. Bureau of Bducation Bul- 
letin No. 3, 1912, 

*Fred Engelhardt, “an accounting system for the 
sina Districts,’ American School Bvard Journal, 
Uctober, 1922, p. 44f 


‘Ernest Ashbaugh, The Essentials of Supervision, 
Journal Educational Research, October, 1922. 


to be followed. Studies of teachers’ marks‘ 


show that administration, if it is to be carried 
out along scientific lines, must be prepared to 
lessen the high degree of unreliability charac- 
teristic of those marks, by carefully carried-out 
studies, which will be certain to make marks 
less unreliable. Careful studies of the relatign 


) j ent to his board,® show that 
administration through a@ number of commit- 


tees is unsound; that paid secretaries who are 
board members, with nominal duties, constitute 
an administrative leak. 

Fg so all along down the line of administra- 
(Wve duties, scientific study has developed a best 
way for administering. It has made admin- 
istration a technical task; it has made the 
scientific administering of education the result 
of careful, systematic training, and not simply 
success in some other calling. In teachers’ col- 
leges, students of administration are taught this 
technique of administration, and yet in many 
cities, in many states, administration of sys- 
tems of public education continues in the same 
old haphazard fashion. It sometimes causes the 
belief that scientific school administration 1s 
the way students of administration are taught 
to administer, and the way superintendents of 
schools do not administer. 

A study of the administrative practices of 
the eleven largest city systems in a south cen- 
tral state answers the second question asked at 
the beginning of the discussion. That the sit- 
uation it represents could be duplicated by 
studies in many other states seems certain. 

The following table illustrates administrative 
practices as found in eleven cities of from 
10,000 to 100,000 population in a south central 
state. These facts were obtained from personal 
investigation and not from questionnaire. 


‘Kelly, Teachers College, Columbia University, con 
tribution No. 66. The Unreliability of Teachers’ Marks. 


‘Theisen, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
contributions to Education No. 84. 


TABLE SHOWING SOME VARIATIONS 


The purpose of introducing this table at this 
point is not to point out either the good or the 
bad points of administration in these systems. 
Neither is the intention to comment on pre- 
vailing practice in them at any length. The 
purpose of the table is merely to illustrate the 
wide vagiations in administrative practices in 
town and city school systems. It will be noted 
from the table, that prevailing practice in these 
systems is not to have a system of fiscal records 
at all comparable to those recommended by the 
United States Bureau of Education. Among 
the nine systems where no regular record sys- 
tem existed, a modification of the “check stub” 
form was usually in use. Lack of uniformity 
will be noted in each of the administrative 
practices studied. It will be remembered that 
these eleven systems represent the largest towns 
in a single state system. These units were or- 
ganized to accomplish similar results for eleven 
different cities. Further, it is doubtless true 
that the variation they represent could be fpund 
in many, perhaps in most of the other states. 

This condition in the actual practice of 
school administration does not at all conform to 
the theory of scientific school administration. 
It leaves a wide gap between what the student 
of administration is taught, and what the prac- 
titioner in school administration is doing. It 
follows that it makes a very important differ- 
ence whether the city school superintendent gets 
his training in the department of school ad- 
ministration in a teachers’ college, or “comes 
up” through experience in a system. The out- 
standing questions these administrative prac- 
tices present to school administrators are: (1) 
If there are certain best or scientific ways of ad- 
ministering education, why shouldn’t these be 
more uniformly used throughout the parts of 
a state system? (2) What is the best way of 
securing more nearly uniform and best ways of 
administering public education ¢ 


IN ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE AND 


PREVAILING PRACTICES IN ADMINISTRATION IN 11 CITIES, 
10,000 TO 100,000 POPULATION, 
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it seems natural 
enough that it would be sought in the field of 
education. An almost 
found with regard to teaching. 


When a remedy is sought, 


analogous situation is 
3efore the in 
troduction of supervision of instruction there 
were almost as many ways of teaching as there 
The only basis for successful 
teaching was the “nersonality” of the teacher. 
meant that the teacher often 


were teachers. 


which probably 
times was succeeding in spite of the methods 
pursued. It is true that this same chaotic con 
dition yet prevails in places in regard to teach 
ing. It is also true that there are many so 
ealled “best methods” of 
best methods, but it is 


that experience and careful study 


teaching which have 


never been proved 
equally true 
have selected certain methods of teaching along 
with objective methods of determining results 
obtained which have worked wonders in secur 
ing better teaching. It has made easier the 
task of the average teacher, and partly assured 
brilliant 


poor 


her success, and it has saved the 


teacher the necessity of overcoming 


methods. More Than ans aiigle factor super 
vision has helped to standardize teaching. It 
has he ped to secure the use of the best methods 


and to encourage definite efforts to reach spe 











cific goals. 
Why 
Why should not an individual trained in the 


Not Supervise Administrative Practices? 


best methods of administering education, visit 
the eleven city schoo! systems cited above, study 
their administrative practices, and if necessary 
instruct, even show how better practices could 
be carried out? In some of the systems it would 
be necessary to teach both the superintendent 
and the school board the necessity of a super 
intendent preparing a budget, and as well teach 
the superintendent how to make the budget. 
Educating the board would perhaps be as big a 
part of this supervisor's job as educating the 
That this task is not 
ticable, however, is indicated by one illustration 
from the 
In one instance a superintendent and 
regularly as a class, 


superintendent. imprac 
practices found in the same eleven 
cities. 
his board were meeting 
and were 
other 
board knew what should be expected of a super 


studying Theisen, Cubberley, and 


standard sources. In this system the 
intendent and, in every instance, the superin 
way best, 


duties 


was doing the thing in the 


board 


were permitted to hinder them. 


tendent 


and neither member, nor other 


Of course, there would be some practical dif 


ficulties in the way of administering this type 
of supervision. A good deal has been said and 
written on “the unwillingness of teachers to be 
supervised.” Another chapter would probably 
need to be added on the unwillingne ss of super 
intendents to be 


the original hypothesis that 


Supe rvised. However, granted 


there are certain 
scientific ways of administering public educa 


] 


tion, is not the only logical thing to do in the 


face of the great variations oI practice found 
to adopt a supe rvision calculated to standardize 
these practices? If the isolation of city sys 
tems of education has fostered decentralization 
result 


f administrative authority, should the 


ing conditions be allowed to prevall, where 


scientific studies show them unsound / Cond 


tions whic! nave meant success due only to 


individualit ind not to best ways of doing, 
have also meant oftentimes a kind of success 
hard to define. It ha 
responsible for the large 


} 
largely 


ilso perhaps be en 


number of failures in 


administration. Those who would like to keep 


administration where it will be the work for 
those who because of success in another eall 
ing, or for any of the many reasons which have 


made men superintendent f schools, will op- 


pose this supervision. Ho ver, cannot those 


wl 0 wish to see a technical { performed by 


those trained in the most approy j technique, 


} 


hope to see ski 


tul supe rvision overcome this 
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JAMES H. VAN SICKLE, 
Superintendent of Schools 
Springfield, Mass 


objection even as it has overcome, in many in 
stances, similar object ons by teache rs to 8 lper 
vision ? 

One 


eause of 


method helped to advance the 


supervision of instruction, was the 


apportioning of state funds and special state 


aid on ratings established by supervision. Why 





should not t 
school 


schools have be n 


ractices of e1ty 





systems be 
ranked, and the apportion 
ment of state funds, or of a special aid based 
on that ranking? This has in many 


states 
secured standard practices in many important 
high school administration, as for 


Another 


mportant in determin 


practices of 
example, the training of teachers 


factor which will be very 


Ing the success or tTallure I this supe rvision 


will be the individual chosen to carry it out 


ear.y nistory of the 


supervision oT Iin- 
il experience in 

the needed 
+ 


lalifeations for superviging’ instruction. It 


successf 


struction a period of 
1] 


teaching was thought to supply al 


} } » 66 99 
took a long period of “trial and error” to dem 


nstrate the need of specific training in super 


vision as a basis for supervising. Che intro 


uction of standardized tests in subject-matter 


and of mental tests as the starting point of 
supervision have, of course, completed the 
demonstration of the necessity tT technica 
training for supervisors. It would be but fol 
lowing the course of supervision of instruction, 


to select for a supervisor of administrative 


practices a succe ssful s iperintendent If, how 


ever, the aim of the supervision is to secure the 
] 


successful use of certain best wavs of pe rform 


+ 


ing administrative tasks, because it is believed 


that success in administering public education 


will be 


tices are ised. 


most nearly complete where these prac 
then this supervisor must have 
in addition to successful experience, a complete 
knowledge of this technique. It is not claimed 
that there are not rated as 


supe rintendents, 
successful ones, who do not use and who have 
not been trained in the administrative practices 
referred to. 

[It is claimed that more superintendents will 
succeed and that their success will be 
nearly complete if these same 
lowed, than if left/to unusual ability on the 
part of the superintendent, ¢ 
other directions. To have the fullest respect 
of boards and super ntendents and to escape 


being, or of being thought 


the danger of 
been a 


successtul g iperintendent in units of adminis 


tration comparable to those which he would 


“visionary” the supervisor must have 


supervise. He must I irthe r possess such tech 


nical training in school administration as would 


be secured in approximately three years of grad 
uate study in a standard teachers’ college with 
With 


such training, and such experience, to carry it 


his major work in school administration. 


out, why could not the supervision of admin 


istration bring about inealeulable returns for 


the administrative units of the nation? 


INTERESTING FACTS ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 
H. E. Stone. 

1. The Federal government provides for the 
entire expense of education in Alaska and for 
one-half the eost of operating the publie schools 
in the District of Columbia. 


») 


Z Pe nnsylvania in 1855 established a Farm 
School. In 1863 this beeame the 
State College of Agriculture. It is now 


sylvania State College. 


ers’ Iligh 
Penn 
3. The United States once had a department 
1867. It 
into a bureau of education and at 


of education. It was established in 
was made 


tached to the department of the interior in 1869 
4, Congress appropriates for janitors in the 
publie schools of the city of Washington alone 
three-fourths as much as the bureau of edu 


cation is given. 


5. The Smith Hughes Act was 


} 


approved in 
a federal ' 


board tor voecationa 


6. Congress is now spending more than nine 
million dollars annually on the education of 
Ind ins 

7 Health deficiencies, alienism, ind illit 
eracy have i revealed themselves as national 
handi ips 

8. Adult illiteracy in the native-born popu 
ition of the United States primar a rural 
problem Its final solution is a publie sehool 


man Out Ot every tour was not 


simple test in reading and 
writing s is to be nderst d 
10. Until the | ted States solves the rura 
school problem there can be no lasting s on 
I the probiems of “native-born allienism 
1] About thirty thousand teachers in the 
publie schools of the United States have not at 


tended school beyond the eighth 


JAMES H. VAN SICKLE RESIGNS. 


After serving the city of Springfield, Mass., 
as superintendent of schools for twelve years, 
James H. Van Sickle has tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect August 31, 1923. The board 
passed a unanimous vote asking him to recon 
sider his resignation but he firm in 
his decision to retire. 


remained 


Mr. Van Sickle has been in school work for a 
period of forty-nine years and feels that the 
burdens are growing heavier th: cares to 
bear. He is edging upon his seventieth year 
and while he is still vigorous in health, he be- 


lieves in making room for a younger man and 
turning his attention to other useful activities 
congenial with his tastes and inclination 


He came to Springfield from Baltimore where 
he had served as superintendent for several 
years. He is a native of New York State, at- 
tended Williams College and graduated from 
the University of | 

Mr. Van 
pa od will of th« spru ge field people to 
able degree. Thi 1 


‘Olorado. 


Sickle en oye d the confidence and 
a remark 
ation in making 
its selection of a school superintendent was de- 
termined to secure one who should measure up 
with former school superintendents, Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliet and Dr. Wil Gordy. He proved 

man as would be 


himself just such a type of 
demanded by a high class and discriminating 


board of edu 


board of education. An educator of the pro- 
gressive type, a judicious executive and a genial 
gentleman he carried the schools forward with 
a firm hand and with the full support of the 
public and the press. 
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Administration of Transportation in Montgomery 


County, Alabama 


T. L. Head, Jr., Assistant County Superintendent of Education. 


Transportation a Part of the School. 

Transportation of children should always be 
thought of as a definite part of the rural school, 
ind never as an activity distinct from the 
school. Because it happens not to be directly 
eonnected with the course of study is no reason 
why it should be ranked with the quasi essen- 
tials. When transporation is at all a necessity, 
it is so vitally connected that the school suc- 
eeds or fails in proportion to the efficiency of 
the administration of transportation. 

When the history of consolidated schools has 
been written, and the story of consolidated pro- 
jects which failed has been faithfully recorded, 
it will then be seen that lack of transportation 
The com 
mon story will read somewhat like this: The 

} 


organization has taken a large toll. 


i001 board becomes convinced that several 
schools should be consolidated; a handsome 


uilding is constructed, and the new in- 
Consolidated 


School; a landscape artist is employed to beau- 
| 
s| 


stitution 1s named 


Exeelsior 
tify the grounds: adjustable de a 4 bookeases. 
steel lockers, domestic science and manual train- 
ng equipment adorn the inside. 


But t vk at the bus whe n it dr ves up loaded 
with school children. What has happened? In 
rder to save money the county board of educa- 


tion, the township trustee, or whoever had 
harge of letting the contract has said to some 
“We have 


blank number of children over in the Friend- 


ye who happened to own a truck: 


ship Community and the board wants them 
Consolidated 


Sel For how little can you do the work for 


transported to the Excelsior 
is?” <A bargain is finally struck and the man 
‘ond-hand truck over to a cross roads 
blacksmith and has a body, of some kind, put 
Six posts mounted on the body support 
from which are hung curtains intended to 
the children from the rain. The hired 
r a boy, drives the bus to the school 

loads the children, goes on about his 

business and returns at three o’clock 
to carry the children back to Friendship. If 


the nrineinal + 


il OT the school should permit the 
. . 


torage room of the school to become so dilapi- 
lated as that truck is after five months’ wear, 
ty board of education, or the township 
trustee, would want to discharge him 


would be right. 


and they 
Still they put up with the bus 
‘ter vear and think they have been doing 
1 good part by Friendship Community. 
Contrast the above with a condition when 


rar r rtation 


is Mm ide a real part of the school 


The school board spends money on nice busses 
as well as on adjustable desks, domestic science 
and manual training equipment. Picture a 
garage on the campus where the bus can be run 
in out of the weather; nearby a hydrant and a 
hose to wash the bus and keep it clean; a gaso- 
line tank in front of the garage, and the prin- 
cipal of the school in charge of it all to make 
transportation fit into the system exactly like 
music, or vocational education, fits into it. 

When the Montgomery Co., Ala., school sys- 
tem was reorganized in 1917, the county board 
of education was convinced that the large type 
of school which it had in mind, could not have 
permanent success unless its transportation was 
as dignified and as efficient as were the build- 
ings and equipment. With few exceptions the 
board has purchased its own busses and operated 
them with its own men until now 32 county 
owned and two privately owned busses carry 
safely 1312 school children. All of the busses 
were purchased new. Seventeen have Wayne 
bodies mounted on them, seven have Interna- 
tional bodies, and eight have bodies made by a 
local firm. All bodies are fourteen feet long 
ind are fitted with glass windows and comfort 
able upholstering. 

Organization of the System. 

Compared to a Railway System. The organ 
ization may be compared to that of a railway 
system. At its head is the county board of edu 
eation, elected by the qualified electors of the 
eounty. One or two members are elected every 
This board, 


like the directors of a railroad, formulates poli- 


two years for a term of six years 


‘ies. Its members are in no sense figureheads, 
for the law gives them entire control of the 
schools in the county. They have the right to 
ipprove the expenditure of all money, and to 
sanction the appointment of employees; they 
issue and sell warrants for 
building and equipping schoolhouses, and they 


have the power to 
ire authorized to acquire and sell property 
[he board is a corporation whose function it is 
to promote education in the county 

Officers and Other Employees. The chief ex 
‘cutive officer is the county superintendent who 
S elected by the county board »f education for 
1 term of not less than two nor more than five 
vears. The board is not restricted to any par 
ticular loeality in choosing a county superin 
tendent of education. A person in Maine is as 
eligible as one from Montgomery County, pro 
vided he is a graduate of a normal school, or 


holds a first grade rr life Alabama teacher’s 











certificate. The county superintendent of edu 
eation has the right to nominate teachers and 
other employees, and the county board of educa 
tion has the power to confirm or to reject his 
nominations. 

In Montgomery County, the assistant county 
superintendent of education acts as superintend- 
ent of transportation. He is selected by the 
county superintendent and elected by the county 
board of education. The county superintendent 
is responsible to the county board of education 
for all his official acts, and the assistant is in 
turn responsible to the county superintendent. 

So far as transportation is concerned, the 
county board of education, the county superin- 
tendent and the superintendent of transporta- 
tion are the administering officers of the county 
at large. The local officers are the principal of 
the school, the mechanic and the drivers. The 
mechanic is himself a driver, but where more 
trucks than one are operated from a school one 
of the drivers is made responsible for the fleet 
of trucks, and because of this, is designated 
mechanic. Two mechanics in the county have 
‘tharge of the mechanical upkeep of all the 
trucks in the county, including overhauling in 
the summer months. 
they operate trucks. 


During the school session 
These two mechanics are 
each paid a salary of $125 per month for twelve 
months. Each of these mechanics has a helper 
who also operates a truck and is paid $60 per 
month for twelve months. All time and school 
At present there are only 
six school boys driving trucks. The all time 
lriver is paid a monthly salary of $50. The 


+ 


boy drivers are used. 


school boy driver is paid $25 per month. 


1 


Every 
bus carrying school children has a captain who 
is always one of the school children who rides on 
the bus. The captain is appointed by the prin 
cipal of the school, serves without pay; his duty 
is to assist the driver in keeping order, to flag 
railroad crossings and perform any other duty 
issigned him by the principal. 

Rules to Safeguard Children. 

The following seem to be as few rules as is 
possible to get along with and at the same time 
throw necessary safegruards around children who 
ire being transported. 

RULES GOVERNING TRANSPORTATION 
OF CHILDREN. 

1. A truck carrying school children must not 
pass a railroad crossing until it has been prop- 
erly flagged. A railroad is properly flagged 
when the truck comes to a complete stop at least 
ten feet from the track, the captain gets out 
and stands on the crossing until the truck has 
‘rossed it. 
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ONE OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY'S THIRTY-TWO AUTO TRUCKS FOR THE 
TO PUBLIC 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. 


TRANSPORTATION OF CHILDREN 


2. A truck, while children are on it, must 
not be run over seventeen miles per hour—not 
more than five miles per hour over wooden 
bridges. 

8. While on the road, trucks must be run at 
least 75 yards apart. 

4. No driver has authority to change the ad- 
justment of a carburetor, governor, or any other 
part of a truck, unless in case of emergency, 
and then he must report the change made to 
the head mechanic immediately upon arrival at 
the garage. 

5. Drivers must observe all commonly ac- 
cepted “rules of the road.” 

6. Trucks must not be run extra except by 
direction of the principal. 

7. No one, except the driver and the children 
regularly assigned to a truck, shall be permitted 
to ride on the truck without permission of the 
principal. 

8. The driver must not leave the truck while 
the motor is runn.ng. 

9. Unless in case of emergency, or by direc- 
tion of the principal, no truck shall be stopped 
on the road. 

10. The driver must keep a clean personal 
appearance when driving a truck in which chil- 
dren are being transported. Greasy overalls, 
and unkempt appearance should be studiously 
avo.ded in the presence of pupils. 

11. No driver known to be addicted to the 
use of intoxicating liquors will be employed. 
The use of intoxicating liquors at any time by 
a driver will be considered sufficient cause for 
dismissal. 

12. No driver shall use tobacco while op- 
erating a school truck in transporting children 
or teachers. 

13. The principal will appoint a captain for 
each truck. The captain’s duty will be to assist 
driver in keeping order, see that all pupils are 
in truck, flag railroad crossings, and perform 
other duties directed by the principal. 

14. There shall be no hanging on the steps, 
or any other part of the truck, while it is in 
motion. There shall be no jumping on or off a 
truck while it is in motion. 

15. Unless instructed by the principal, the 
driver must not permit a pupil to leave the truck 
at any station other than his regular stop. 

16. Children, who persistently refuse to con- 
form to these rules or any other rule prescribed 
by the principal or by the county board of edu- 
cation, may have taken from them the privilege 
of riding in any of the trucks operated by the 
county board of education. 

Contract for Drivers. 


The contract required of every driver is self- 
explanatory. 











TION 


Transportation Contract. 
Montgomery County. | 
State of Alabama. | 
This contract, entered into between the County 
Board of Education of Montgomery County, the 


party Of tne frat part, ANG occ cieecss , the 
party of the second part, Witnesseth: 
1. That the party of the first part hereby 


appoints the party of the second part to a posi- 
tion in the Transportation Department of its 
organization for a term of .......... calendar 
months, beginning ............ —. ee 

2. That the party of the first part shall pay 

to the party of the second part 
dollars, payable in monthly 
Weert ee eee dollars each. 
3. The party of the second part agrees to 
perform services in this department under the 
Ce ee ere nr ae , Principal of 
ae eee School, and to comply with all 
rules and regulations prescribed by said Prin- 
cipal and the Montgomery County Board of Ed- 
ucation 

4. That the party of the second part agrees 
to make bond in the sum of five hundred dollars 
($500) for the fa.thful performance of the con- 
tract, said bond to meet the approval of the 
party of the first part. 

5. That the party of the first part hereby 
reserves the right to annul this contract and dis- 
miss the party of the second part for incom- 
petency, for improper or immoral conduct, for 
inattention to duty, or whenever in the opinion 
of the party of the first part, the best interest 
of the school service may require. 


installments of 


6. 
"a Party of Second Part. | 
Witness: 
ES ORR eis . School. 
Approved by direction of the County Board 
OF CO hsb a Avenesdcdceee > ee 
ne @ County Supt. of Education. — 
BOND. 
Know All Men by These Presents, That we 
werent Tee OE 65 4000.000<0%00005 SO 


ie MNEs 5655.05 5.5555 0051086 TR OS 
as Sureties, are held and firmly bound unto the 
County Board of Education of Montgomery 
County, State of Alabama, in the full and just 
ie i rr ie Siar aid eae gal dollars, lawful 
money of the United States, for the payment 
of which well and truly to be made, we bind 
ourselves, heirs, executors, administrators, suc- 
cessors and assigns, jointly and severally, firmly 
by these presents. 


MEN OF TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT ASSEMBLED 
AND EXHORTATION. NO SERIOUS 
THIS DEPARTMENT WAS ORGANIZED IN 1918 


FOR INSTRUC- 
ACCIDENT SINCE 


Now, therefore, the Conditions of the above 
Obligation are such, That if the above bounden 


form a contract entered into this........ day of 
or ee Poe eee , 19...., between the said 
eer a ee .and the County Board of Edu- 


cation of Montgomery County, Alabama, as re- 
quired by law, then this obligation to be void, 
otherwise to be and remain in full force and 
virtue. 

In Witness Whereof, the said Principal and 
Sureties have hereunto set their hands and seals 


SN datas a i ae ee ae 

1S LEANER ERE A tek AO OO 9 BN Ren (L. S.) 
Principal 

Pe eee ee ee eee Te ere ee (L. S.) 
Surety. 

eT ee ee eee (L. S.) 
Surety. 

PETC ECE TET Ce eee Te re ere (L. S.) 


Surety. 
WITNESS: 

State of Alabama, } 

Montgomery County. § 
a , a Notary Public 
in and for Montgomery County, Alabama, this 

ee re es MY Qlirekd scccaseces a DD Oe 
personally appeared the said.................. 
to me known and known to me to be the indi- 
vidual who executed the foregoing bond, and he 
acknowledged to me that he executed the same. 


Reports. 
An administrative officer has no means of 
keeping up with his business unless he keeps an 
If a 
transporta- 
tion there are several things which he must con- 
tinually him. The things which 
seem important in the Montgomery County sys- 
tem have been put in the form of reports. 
To illustrate: When a driver arrives at the 
schoolhouse with a load of children he must go 
to the garage and make a report. 


accurate account of what is being done. 


superintendent makes a success of 


keep before 


This report 
(Fig. A.) 

At the end of the week the mechanic carries 
the daily zeports into the office of the principal 
who summarizes and from the totals 
makes a weekly report to the superintendent of 
transportation. (Fig. B.) 

When the scholastic month closes, that is at 
the end of every four weeks, the weekly reports 


is known as Drivers’ Daily Repcrt. 


them, 
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GARAGES, PIKE ROAD CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL, 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, ALA. 


RAMER TEACHERS’ HOME 


MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY, ALA. 
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_— Driver 
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ire ed and the prin il sends to the super vation the fact that an accident can happen in 
ntendent of transportation a monthly report Montgomery County if conditions creating acci- 
Fig. C.) dents are permitted. 
ion, it Realizing the possibilities for accidents, all 


treatment a truck has had In 


. —" 
In order that trucks may properly funct 
] } 


ye 
\ 


eive regular 


tte! For a ] time it was difficult to 
I regular te 1 been give ery 
I From this need a recording scheme was 
’ ] it ( bles the pi ipal or the 

( I portation to ascertain the 


the machaniecs’ 


rt. the person in charge f the truck 
rk in the blank underneath the 
er é the truck part has been 
ted, cle 1,1 red or new parts 
A record is kept also of the time 
mal he 1 r (Fig. D.) 
rt is filed daily in the office of tl 
y } 
[ | t the count uperintendent may 
r | d every lent a report 


COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ER’S ACCIDENT REPORT. 
‘hool, Number. 


192 


MONTGOMERY 

rRUCK DRIV 

Sc Truck 

Date of Accident 
Where accident 

Number of 


pened 


happened ° 0 ° 
truck when accident hap 
Give names of 


hildren on 


ther witne ‘ le ead 
If any school children were hurt, give names 
with nature of injury to each child 

If any other persons were it jured, give names 
te extent of injury to each 


of the truck 


State damage done to any part 
State damage to any 
ther vehicle, Or PYOMePty....cccccscosses 
Give of owner of this other property 
State in detail how the accident was caused 
Driver, Truck No. 


Note This report should be made in dupli 
\ Principal of the school 


ed to the 


The | pal should forward immediately one 
‘opy to the county superintendent of education 

A Defined: An accident is any unusual 
h injures any person, or damage 
h an extent that new parts are 
. caus¢ los f time in excess of 
ni 


Prevention of Accidents. 


vv 1 roe f administrat ) 
\M rv County feel 1 

equ ent | been irefu 

) nt class cond 
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certall mount of potent 

la ery piece | mach nery Wh 
th ver five years of operation wit 


without 


they 


iccept reser 


safeguards from the beginning 
the The 


note that the contract, bond and every report 


possible were 


thrown around system. reader will 


atmos- 
which To 


have a driver make an accident report (Fig. E) 


were made with the view of creating an 


phere would of itself breed care. 


eauses him to reflect, and when the driver rea- 
sons, “I am likely to have a greater number of 
accident reports on file than any other driver in 
the county” he becomes cautious. Reference to 
the will sh 


proper atmosphere. 


rules yw the care taken to produce the 


If a driver admits passing 


ssing without flagging it, he is 


1 railroad er 
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asked no further question, but is summarily dis 


charged. Horrible 


iccidents have happened at 


railway crossings in some states, and it is ac 
cepted at face value that such accidents can 
happen in Montgomery County if due care is 
not taken. In this connection it may throw 


let 
ters written to the drivers on the day an account 


light on the system to give here one of the 


of one of these horrible accidents appeared in 


] 


the local papers 


November 21, 1922 
Truck Drivers: 

Some of you may not have seen the two news 
items of recent date. For this reason I am 
giving them to you. 

1. Montgomery Journal, November 19, 1922: 
“Four Children Hurt When School Bus Is Struck 
By Big Truck.” 

“Memphis, Tenn., November 18.—Four school 
children were injured, two of them seriously, 
when a Messick school bus was struck by a 
heavy truck here today. The bus was hurled 
into a ditch. Some children jumped, but others 
were carried into a ditch. Hilda Ramsey, 14, 

it is said by physicians may die.” 

2. Montgomery Advertiser, November 21, 1922 
“Children Injured, School Bus Wrecked, When 
Struck By Train.” 

(Associated Press.) 

“Ittabena, Miss., November 
dren were injured late today when 
twenty children home from the 
school near here was struck by a 
Ittabena and Belzoni railroad.” 

What happened in Tennessee or in Mississippi 
could have happened in Montgomery County, 
BUT IT MUST NOT. We are calling your at- 
tention to the above news item not to alarm 
any one but merely to remind you to study 
again the rules and regulations governing the 
transportation of school children in Montgomery 
County. Dr. Winship says the transportation 
system of Montgomery County is without a 
doubt the best and safest system of any county 
in America. We are depending upon you to 
help us maintain this record. We are getting 
many good reports from the people of the county 


29.—Three chil- 
a bus taking 
consolidated 
train on the 


as to your courtesy and dependability. Let us 
keep up the record. 
Sincerely yours, 


T. L. HEAD, 
Assistant Superintendent 
A. F. HARMAN, 
Superintendent. 
a letter is 
Phese 


truck dur 


to these 


sent every week to the drivers 


Spe cial le tters, 
i¢ TTt¢ rs 


ve the g 


, , 
as mileage made by every 


ng the past week, and any other information 
vhich will have 1 lency to iild up an 
esprit de corps in the driving force. The 
drivers know that these weekly letters go to the 


yunty superintendent 


141) 


state superintendent, the ec 
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Simplified School Accounting -IT 


Arthur J. Peel, C. P. A. 


in last month’s article we discussed the kind 
of information which should be available in the 
office of the superintendent of schools, and the 
accounting requirements for securing this in- 
formation. It is hardly necessary to state that 
until the requirements of school boards and com- 
mittees are standardized they are bound to vary 
considerably in different states. For instance, 
in the state in which the writer lives, the subject 
of unit costs is considered an interesting one for 
discussion but beyond attainment in the county 
superintendents’ offices. In Massachusetts and 
other states in which educational organization 
has reached a high state of efficiency, it is not 
an uncommon thing to see school reports which 
are replete with cost information which is of 
the highest value and interest. This being the 
case, it is the desire of the writer to submit a 
system of accounting which will appeal to the 
board which is not prepared to delve into the 
subject of unit costs, as well as to the board 
which has had “the vision” and realizes that 
since taxation for educational purposes has al- 
most reached the limit, improved schools and 
schooling can be attained only by reducing costs. 

To achieve this object, it has been necessary 
to devise a system of accounts which will fur 
nish definite and complete information at cer- 
tain stages, but which, without any change of 
principle or method, can be amplified and de- 
veloped so as to harmoniously evolve the most 
detailed form of unit costs. A glance at the 
chart (Figure 1) will illustrate how this is pos- 
In urder to start from a common base it 
must be assumed that the main classification of 


sible. 
accounts shown on the chart—Balance sheet ac- 
counts (reflecting assets and liabilities), appro- 
priation, revenue, operating, and maintenance 
accounts, and fixed charges—are essential to 
good accounting. In adopting this as a mini- 
mum standard we could wish that there were no 
boards or committees which do not fall short, 
We could not pos 
sibly lower the standard, however, without sac- 


but unfortunately there are. 


rificing a basic principle. 

Briefly stated, the accounts above classified 
will furnish us with the following information: 
(1) Present worth in 
equipment, inventory and cash; (2) accounts 


land, sites, buildings, 


payable, bonded indebtedness, and all other lia- 
bilities; (3) appropriations for specific purposes, 
expenditure incurred against each appropriation, 
and the available balance for each object of ex 
income received, or to be re 
(5). the expenditure in- 
curred for the upkeep of school properties, oper- 


penditure; (4) 
ecived, from all sources; 


ating the schools, supervision and instruction of 
pupils, auxiliary agencies, and general adminis- 
tration; (6) fixed expense such as rent, insur- 
ance, interest on bonds. 

It would be quite possible to condense this in- 
formation into a dozen or so accounts and still 
encompass the whole financial business of the 


chool district, and record, and account for, 
every penny received and spent. Moreover, the 
operatio: uld be a very simple one, necessi- 
tating very little clerical labor and demanding 
only an el tary knowledge of bookkeeping. 
But whether h retting it, or not, every city 
and county superintendent would l'ke to know in 


greater detail, how the money 
the sources of receipt 


is being spent and 
An elementary method 
of obtaining this information is to cull from the 
record of disbursements, items pertaining to dif- 
ferent classes of school work and ediministra- 
tion; and to analyze the cash receipts, to check 


up the geese that lay the golden eggs which 
finance our schools and colleges. To meet this 
requirement systematically we have developed 
the “operating” group of accounts, as indicated 
on the chart. It will be noted that this group 
has been sub-divided into subsidiary 
groups, each group representing an important 
function of school and educational work. In 
order to avoid complicating the chart we have 
developed only one set of accounts—the operat- 
ing group, but the other groups should be split 
up in such a manner as to show the most ser 
viceable distribution. 


seven 


For instance, the revenue 
group would consist of taxes, special taxes, dog 
taxes, State appropriation, short term loans, 
bonds, and any other source of income that may 
be necessary. 

It must be explained that each | subsidiary 
group of accounts consists of at least three in- 
dividual accounts—salaries (or wages), supplies, 
other expense. For instance there are, general 
administration salaries, supplies, and expense; 
instruction salaries, supplies, and expense, and 


so forth. 


whe never necessary. 


These accounts may be augmented 
Having set up these sub 
sidiary accounts, we are now in possession of in 
formation which is of considerable value to any 
board or committee. 

Up to this point we believe there are many 
county and city superintendents who are get 
ting in some form or other, the information 
which is obtainable by following the system as 
outlined in this article. 
Is this enough? 
of educational work in the north, the south, and 


The question arises: 
Experience along many lines 


in Canada, has convinced the writer that while 
the information which is thus made available is 
informative and is sometimes sufficient to bring 
to light facts which enable the board to put 
their finger on phases of school administration 
which seem to call for investigatfon, accounts 
which go no further into school costs than those 
described above, are of littlé value in establish- 
ing definite facts which can be used as a basis 
for scientific analysis and comparisons with a 
view to reducing operating costs. 
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If the reader will again refer to the chart of 
accounts, he will notice that under thé group of 





accounts designated “instruction” there is a sub- 
division jnto high schools, technical schools, and 
graded, or elementary schools. This is the next 
logical development in the system, and this step 
may be considered as the first cost-accounting 
operation. By breaking up the expense in the 
other groups in the same way as “instruction,” 
we can arrive at a very close approximation of 
the cost of maintaining, operating, and instrucet- 
ing, in high schools, technical schools, and ele- 
mentary schools, either as groups or individ- 
ually. By this means we have made another ad- 
vance which enables us to make a scientific com 
parison as between school and school. 


Let us assume for the purpose of illustrating 
the value and the limitations of the knowledge 
we possess, that we have before us the expendi- 
ture of three elementary schools, classified as 
follows: 


Instruction: 
Salaries of teachers 
Supplies 
Other expense 
Maintenance of school buildings 
Labor 
Material 
Other expense 





Operating of school buildings: 
Salaries and wages 
Supplies 
Other expense 

Supervision and special teachers: 
Salaries 
Supplies 
Other expense 


It will be readily seen that we have four mai 


factors for comparison, and twelve subsidiary 


factors. We shall assume that the 


ance is available for each of the three schools, 


pup 1 attend 





1 ye ; ; 
thus enabling us to arrive at per capita costs by 


I : 
s | . 7 
year, term, or day; from the accounts designated 
above we can arrive at (1) the per capita cost 
of teacl y: (92) he proportion of expense 
chargeable to each pupil for maintenance of 
school buildings; (8) the proportion of expense 
i 
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chargeable to each pupil for operating school 
building, and (4) the per capita cost of super- 
vision and special instruction. But we can get 
closer by breaking up the per capita cost of in- 
struction into salary cost, supply cost and cost 
of other expense, and the same way with the 
other accounts. By means of such a classifica- 
tion and distribution of expense we arrive at 
definite facts the 
under instance we 


concerning each of 
three For 
may discover that it costs three cents more per 
pupil to run School No. 1 than it does School 
No. 2, and that School No. 2 costs one cent per 
pupil less to run than school No. 3. This es- 
tablishes one fact, namely that No. 1 School is 
the most expensive, No. 3, the next, and No. 2, 


eertain 


schools review. 


the least expensive, but unless we know a little 
more about the items of expense in each school, 
the 


But our system does furnish us with the re- 


nformation is of little value. 


quired additional information. For ‘instance, 
we may find that though No. 1 school costs 


more to run than the other two schools, the cost 
No. 
Number 2 school, and one 

No. 3. Evidently then we 
must look for the cause of the increased gross 
wt of No. 1 


expense. 


f instruction in 
“7 


1 School is one cent per 
than in 


puy less 


eent more than in 
school elsewhere than in the in- 
We that it 
eosts twice as much to supervise and furnish in- 
No. 1 


schools; this 


struction may discover 
special subjects in School 


of the other 


struction in 


than in either may 
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cancel the advantage obtained by the first school 
over the second, in the matter of instruction 
costs. When we come to compare the costs of 
maintenance and operation, we find that the 
first school is three cents in excess of the other 
two, due perhaps to the fact that it is an old 
building necessitating constant repairs. 

school 
board gets as far as this in its accounting sys- 
tem, it is prepared to go yet further and follow 
the thing through to its logical conclusion. If 
it is a fact that the cost of tuition in one school 
is a cent higher than in another school the same 
district, the asked, 
“Why?” In order to answer this definitely and 
confidently, it is necessary to obtain still more 
detailed cost data. To say that the per capita 
cost of teaching in School No. 2 is one cent 
more than in School No. 1, may be a fact, but 
it is not an explanation. But if we can say 
that in grade 7 of School No. 2 the cost of tui- 
abnormally high in 
grades, 


Experience has proved that when a 


inevitably question is 


tion is comparison with 
“brass 


We 


an exceptionally small 


other we are getting down to 
tacks” and we are getting nearer to causes. 
find that there is 
number of pupils in that grade, which would of 
the 
number having to bear the full burden of 


may 


fewer 
the 
teacher’s salary just the same. Or, it may be 


course increase the per capita cost 


due to another cause, but whatever it is, it can 
be discovered quickly and accurately with scier 


tific accounts which really tell “a story.” 
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When dealing with high schools, it will be 
found that the unit cost is by subject, instead 
of grade, and the same thing may be said of 
technical and vocational schools. 

Just a word may be said as to the auditing 
facilities of this system: By sectionalizing ac 
counts in the manner indicated, balancing is a 
comparatively simple operation. For instance, 
the charges, or debits, in all accounts shown be 
low the block indicated “instruction” under the 
“control accounts,” close into, and balance with, 
the total of the one controlling account in the 
This will be 


fectly clear as we proceed. 


ledger—“instruction.” made per 

It will be observed that provision has been 
made to separate white and colored schools; this 
is for the benefit of readers located in districts 
the Mason-Dixon the southern 
such a imperative for 


below line. In 


states segregation is 
statistical purposes. 

While it is the intention of the writer to deal 
with all 


records covered by the 


exhaustively accounts and auxiliary 


system which has been 
not be 


is such that it is a practical sys- 


outlined herein, it must forgotten that 
its elasticity 
tem for the smallest school board in the country, 
as well as for the largest and most progressive 
city or district board or committee. 

Next shall take up the subject of 
recording original data which is 


This will include appro 


month we 
the used to 
build up the accounts. 


nriation and budget records 


Liability of School Boards in Injury Cases 


4 Brief Prepared on the Subject for the Highland Park, Mich., Beard of Education. 


he question of liability incurred by school 


systems for injury suffered by employes, pupils 
nd others in or upon school premises, has re 
the hands of a committee 


of education at Highland Park, 


‘eived attention at 


tT the board 


In aid of 


mmittee secured a brief prepared by Mr. Rob- 


a thorough study of the subject the 


rt KE. Barber, attorney for the board. A digest 

the brief is made by the committee in the 
following paragraphs: 

I. That teachers, janitors and other em- 


ployees are entitled to compensation to be paid 
by the district, in the manner and to the extent 
provided in 


e personal injury of the employee arises 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 


nd in the course of his or her employ 


ment, with compensation payable to dependents 


‘f death from such injury. 


II. That the school district is not, as a gen 
eral rule, liable for injury to a pupil in a school 


building or upon school grounds, or elsewhere. 
T quite contrary gto the opinion held 
the rule in 
Michigan and all other states where liability 
Where 


the negligence of a teacher, janitor or 


by the public generally, but it is 


by statute. a pupil is in 


Is not fixer 
employee, the person causing the injury 
might be personally held liable. 


This rule is based upon the grounds that the 


sch rict 1s a quasi corporation, or sub 
divis the State, of limited powers, exclu 
Sivel é ricted to purposes of education; in 
some on the grounds that there are no 
funds to meet such damages, and has not the 
liab hich municipal or private corpora 


foregoing rule would apply to 
jured in or upon the school prem 
1S@s ; ver, the would be liable for 
an vhieh is the direct result of negli 
e part of the district as where an 


property holder is injured by ice or 


district 


snow falling off the roof of the school building 
upon the adjoining property, where the result 
might reasonably be contemplated. 

Citing Specific Cases. 

The brief cites a number of cases which have 
been adjudicated by the courts. We present a 
few of these: 

A boy eight old 
grounds caught his foot between 


years playing on school 


two stumps 
inches apart at 
top. He fell and 
broke a leg which had to be amputated. Dis 
trict held not liable. Bank vs. School District, 
19 Minn. 106. 

In this case it was held that school districts 
created by 


high and six 


ground, but near together at 


three inches 


statute, are corporations with lim- 
ited powers; that the duties of trustees or boards 
of education intrusted with the management 
and care of the property of such districts, are 
public and administrative only, so that they are 
not liable to 


non-feasance in failing to make repairs. 


individuals for mere neglect or 
It was 
further held that no liability was created by 
statute, the common law rule not being changed 
by a provision in the statute which authorized 
an action to be brought against them (trustees) 
upon a contract made with them in their official 
capacity, or for an injury to the rights to the 
plaintiff arising from some act or omission of 
the officer or of the District. 

An excavation 
made in the 
fendants and remained so for eighteen 


eight feet deep was 


about 

school lot with kn wwledge of de 
months 
Plaintiff was a pupil, 


and 


not 


preceding alleged injury 
who while at play fell into the excavation 
was injured. Court held that defendant 


answerable for special injury sustained by the 


plaintiff through their neglect to provide a safe 
The 
is not a malfeasance, but mere neglect 
kind of corporate duty, for the 
liable to a pr 


place for her attendance at school. wrong 
of that 
neglect of which 
when 
it is given by statute. Bigelow vs. Inhabitants 
of Randolph, 14 Gray (50 Mass.) 541 


a town is vate action only 





foot between 


a paved way on school ground 


Plaintiff, a scholar, caught 
lumps of 


and was injured. 


ce on 
Janitor’s duty to keep space 
City not liable, even if 
city allowed this to be defective and dangerous 
Sullivan vs. City of Boston, 126 Mass. 540. 

In a case known as Hill vs. City of Boston, 
122 Mass. 344; 23 Am. Rep. 332, 
the 
American cases with the distinction between the 


clear of ice and snow. 


the court pre 


sents a very full review of English and 


liability of municipal corporations, proper, and 
quasi corporations, such as counties, townships 
and school districts. 

Eight-year-old pupil attending school kept on 
third floor of school building; staircase was 


1 ] 


winding and railing so low as to be dangerous: 


child fell over railing of second flight of stairs 


Action 


act ion, 


and was injured. cannot be maintained 


No 


by Statute, 


private unless expressly authorized 


ean be maintained against a city 


for the neglect of ap iblie d Ity imposed upon it 
benefit of the 


the pe rformance of which the corporation re 


by law for the public and from 
ceives no profit or advantage. 

the court 
and 


with property and its own, not in the 


In this Hill vs. City of Boston, 


said, however: dealing 
discharge 
and imme 


fa publie duty, nor f the direct 


( r 
diate use of the p iblic, but for its own benefit, 
by receiving rents or otherwise, in the same way 


held liable 


for negli 


as a private owner might, has been 


to +} 


he same extent as he would be 


gence in the management r use 


of such prop 


erty to the injury of others.” 


No Liability for Defective Schoolhouse. 


Lightning rods upon the schoolhouse became 
ightning struck the 
dis 
Lane 


$62 


broken and out of repair; 
injured child. Held, sel 
trict a quasi corporati 
vs. Woodbury District 

A pupil in a 
the 


build ng and 


Township, 58 lowa 
i 


public se | has no action 


city for personal injury sustained 


of defect 


igainst 


by reasor n the heating apparatus of 

















a schoolhouse. Here child scalded and burned 
by heating apparatus, alleged to have been care- 
lessly kept in defective, unsafe and dangerous 
condition, without sufficient guard or protection. 
Wixom vs. Newport, 13 R. I. 454. 


A stone wall protecting a school yard higher 
than the street was unprotected by a railing 
and a scholar was jostled against and fell over 
the wall to the sidewalk below and was injured. 

District not liable in Ernst vs. City of West 
Covington, 116 Ky. 850, 76 S. W. 1089, 63 L. 


R. A. 652. 
The court said: 


duty to establish 
publie education. 


“The state regards it as her 
and maintain a system of 
When col 
lected for that purpose, they cannot be diverted 
If it could be done, 


the system would be injured and the public 


sums have been 
to any other use or purpose. 
suffer incaleulable injury. If someone is in- 
jured by the faulty construction of a public 
school the of the 
grounds, no action can be maintained against 
the district for such injury. The law provides 
no funds to meet such claims.” 


building or maintenance 


For a similar reason the district is not held 
liable in a case known in Weddle vs. School 
Comrs., 94 Md. 334, 51 Atl. 289, where wire 


was firmly stretched across school ground be- 


tween trees about four feet above ground. As 
a little school girl ran rapidly forward, wire 


struck her in face, threw her to ground, where 
her head struck a stone and from the resultant 


injury she died next day. 


The Court said: “Now it is obvious, we 
think, that the legislature intended, by the use 


of language, ‘shall be capable to sue and be 
sued,’ to restrict th liability of the boards of 
county school commissioners to such suits in 
respect to matters within the scope of their 
duties and to such things as the boards are 
empowered to do. We find nothing in the 
statutes that would justify a different conclu- 


the contention of the 


There is no power given 


sion, or would sustain 
appellant in this case. 


the boards of school 


money for the purpose of paying damages, nor 


commissioners to raise 


are they supplied with means to pay a judg 
All of their funds are ap 


to specific purposes, and they 


ment against them. 
propriated by law 
cannot be diverted by them. The constitution 
of the state (Section 3, Art. 8) provides that 
the school funds of the 


violate and appropriated only to the purposes of 


state shall 


be kept in 


education.” 


Pupil sick with congestion of lungs as a re- 
sult of improper means of transportation neg 


ligently provided for the accommodation of 


scholars at public expense. District not liable 
Harris vs. Salem School District, 72 N. H. 424, 
57 Atl. 332. 

Where a contractor for work on a_ school 
building began excavating before the time 
spec fied and while school was in session, and 


iron column fell and injured a pupil. Dis 


School District of City of 
s. Fuess, 98 Pa. St. 600—note 42 Am 


Rep. 627. 


trict was not liable. 


for r schoolhouses. Servant 
omitted to give notice of blast to plaintiff who 
was tra djacent highw not 
within the limit the schoolhouse lot. 

Held, servic vhich city was engaged was 


purely for the be: of the public and corpora 


T i 


servant’s nes 


not responsibie tor gligence 

Ser mself may be responsible. Howard 

Citv of Worcester, Mass. 426, 25 Amer 
Rep. 65 
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Where the Board is Liable. 


In the case of McCarton vs. Board of Educa- 
tion of city of New York, 133 N. Y. Supp. 939, 
the board of education is held liable for main- 
taining a nuisance from which an injury re- 
sults to a pedestrian. 


This case involved an injury to a pedestrian, 
who was struck by a flag pole, which fell from 
the roof of a high school building into a public 
street. The board of education was held liable 
on two grounds: 
the nuisance. 
negligent in its duty to repair, ete. 


That the board was liable for 


maintenance of a That it was 


As to the first point, the case is directly con- 
trary to the of the courts of other 
which have had occasion upon 
And in Kilts vs. Supervisors, 162 
Mich. 649, the court points out that to sustain 


decision 
states to pass 


the question. 


liability on the ground of nuisance, is to do 
away with the law of negligence. 


In the ease of Redfield vs. School District, 
48 Wash. 85; 92 Pac. 770, a child was allowed 
to recover against the school district for injuries 
sustained through the overturning of a bucket 
of boiling water, negligently kept upon a reg- 
ister in the middle of the schoolroom, wholly 
unguarded and unprotected. 


The court admitted the common law rule of 
non-liability, but said that a discussion of the 
for 
enactment 


common law doctrine was _ unprofitable, 


thereupon there was a_ statutory 


“An 


district 


mav be 
for 


injury to the rights of the plaintiff arising from 


on the subject, as follows: act 


maintained against a school any 


act or omission of such district.” 


In the case of Wahrman vs. Board of Edu- 
cation of the city of New York, 97 N. Y. Supp. 
1066, affirmed in 187 N. Y. 351. The board 
was held liable for an injury to a pupil caused 
by the fall of plaster from the ceiling of the 
schoolroom, on the ground that the board owed 
statutory duty to the plaintiff to 
keep the school building in proper repair while 


some 


a ministerial, 


it was used and occupied by pupils. 

To the same effect as McCarton vs. City of 
New York, cited above, see Katz vs. Board of 
Edueation, 147 N. Y. Supp. 327, it will be 
that in the New York and Washington 
cases above referred to, there are involved stat- 


noted 


utory provisions imposing ministerial duties, 
unlike any provisions of that kind governing 
the acts creating the public schools of High- 
land Park, and these cases would not rule in 


Michigan. 


Liability for Injury to Employee. 

In the absence of statute there is no liability 
to an employee injured during the course of 
his employment, and the rule of non-liability 
heretofore set forth applies equally to employees 
or servants for the reason stated. 

In the case of Freel vs. School City of Craw- 
fordsville, 142 Ind. 27, a workman is injured 
while in employment of defendant as a laborer, 


making repairs on a schoolhouse. 
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THE FOUR ESSENTIALS. 

First, an adequate and satisfactorily equipped 
school plant to supply the conditions necessary 
for good teaching; second, a sufficient corps of 
well prepared, capable, and devoted teachers; 
third, adequate and intelligent supervision; and 
fourth, the constant professional growth of 
teachers during service. Everything else is sub- 
ordinate to these four essentials. The quality of 
service which any school system is rendering a 
community can be determined by the degree to 
which it measures up to generally accepted 
standards in these four items.—E. C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 
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said: 


voluntary corporation, organized not 


“School district is an in- 
for the 
purpose of profit or gain, but solely for the 
public benefit, and have only such limited pow- 


The court 


ers as were deemed necessary for that purpose. 
Such corporations are but the agents of the 
state system of public education. It is the duty 
of the school trustees of a township, town or 
city to take charge of the educational affairs 
of their respective localities, and, among other 
things, to build and keep in repair public school 
buildings. In performing the duties required 
of them, they exercise merely a public function 
and agency for the public good, for which they 
receive no private or corporate benefit. School 
corporations, therefore, are governed by the 
same law, in respect to their liability to indi 
viduals for the negligence of their officers or 
agents, as are counties and townships. 


It is well established that where subdivisions 
of the state are organized solely for a public 
purpose, by a general law, no action lies against 
them for any injury received by a person on 
account of the negligence of the officers of such 
subdivision, right of 
Such 
then, as counties, townships and school corpora 


unless a action is ex- 


pressly given by statute. subdivisions, 
tions, are instrumentalities of government, and 
exercise authority given by the state, and are 
no more liable for the acts or omissions of their 
officers than the state. 

In Kinnare vs. City of Chicago, 171 Dl. 332, 
49 N., 
negligence in failing to provide proper guard, 
the board of education held to be 


a quasi corporation and not liable, when erect- 


E. 536, a workman killed by reason of 
railing, ete., 
ing a building, as master for negligent acts of 


the 
workmen being servants of the state. 


workman employed upon building, such 


In Kiltz vs. Supervisors, 162 Mich. 646, death 
of plaintiff’s intestate resulted from the giving 
away of a platform at the top of a water tower 
at the county farm of Kent County, while he 
was at work on the covering of the tank eighty 
feet above the ground. It was conceded that 
the steel beams supporting the platform were 
too light to support the burden put upon them 
The court found that the board of supervisors 
eould not be held liable in any event because 
in making required provisions for the poor it 
was performing a governmental function. 

In Whitehead vs. Board of Education of De 
troit, 1389 Mich. 490, plaintiff was a painter. 
emploved by of defendant, and while 
painting and repairing one of Detroit’s school 
buildings fell to the ground when the scaffold 


uvon which plaintiff was working gave away 


agents 


and plaintiff was injured. 


Held, that the board of education of Detroit 
ig a governmental agency and is not liable for 
the negligence of its agents in providing unsafe 
appliances with which a servant is directed to 
work. 

In the above mentioned cause, the court ap- 
plied the principle of Nicholson vs. City of De 
troit, 120 Mich. 246 (88 N. W. 695, 56 L. R. A 
601), where plaintiff brought suit against the 
for 
smallpox while in the employ of its board of 
health 


from land owned by the city. 


city injuries resulting from contracting 


engaged in removing an old pesthouse 


The city was held not liable on the ground 
that the action of the city in procuring the 
land and erecting a hospital upon it was the 
act of a governmental agent, and the land was 
owned for public purposes under governmental 
authority. 
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How Public Indifference Affects Our Schools 


By a Board of Education President. 


ind the publie responds readily, but at this sort 
‘eae 


urs the publie is amused and that is what 


people come for—to be amused. They do not 


go into any details of school work by 
¢ to these entertainments. 
)| recently held an open-house night. 


vere kept ypen and the work 


[he various rooms 
of the pupils was displayed on the walls and on 
the desks. Each teacher was in her room to 
meet the parents of the children. The idea, 
was to get people ac 
quainted with their children’s teachers and 
bring about a closer coperation between public 
and school. At the close of the evening every- 
one assembled in the high school assembly hall 
ind the teachers entertained with a short pro- 
gram. There were only about seventy adults 
present at that open-house meeting. A frater- 
nal society held an installation of officers the 
me night and their hall was packed. The 
hool seems to be last in the public’s interest. 
ver the little 
nd township offices and then pay 

ittention to what sort of people are 

elected to the school board. Our school board 


nends more of the publie’s money annually 
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asleep 24 hours longer we shall have this vote 
carried.” The public slept, a new building is 
nearing complet’on and it will cost nearly double 
the expected $75,000. I don’t approve person- 
ally of carrying measures through that sort ot 
misrepresentation, but no doubt in the years 
to come the patrons and pupils of that modern 
institution will be glad that the public was in- 
different and that they “slept” through that im- 
portant election. 

During the last few years teachers’ salaries 
have taken a tremendous boost and school teach- 
ers are now paid more nearly in proportion to 
other workers than ever before. Yet the public 
is slow to appreciate the need of increased sal- 
aries if good teachers are to be retained. This 
indifference makes it increasingly hard for a 
school board to levy the necessary taxes to keep 
For when the 
public is in an uproar at every advance in school 


up the proper kind of a school. 


taxes it is hard to keen a school board together 
to work whole heartedly for the welfare of the 
school. 

And not only are the grade schools and high 
schools affected by public indifference. The 
i indifference goes back to the little 
eountry schools and hurts the effi- 
ciency f those schools as well as the larger 


noison of 


one-room 


ones. In our township last spring when the tax 
school tax in the 
rural districts was from $1.10 to $1.80 per acre. 


bills came out the average 


That looks large to a farmer who owns a large 
farm but when figured in the price of farm com 
modities it doesn’t look so bad. The average 
tax per acre for school purposes averaged about 
the selling value of a bushel of potatoes or two, 
1 bushel and a half of wheat, from five to ten 
‘counle of baskets of 
ipples or a bushel of grapes. When we figure 
iat education can be obtained for such a cost 
ner acre per vear, it seems as if we most cer- 

inly should have the best education possible 
school prob 


vberries, a 


ind the continual agita- 


ag nst s h | Taxes hv persons who do not 


know v far a dollar of school taxes will go, 
wr what it is supnosed to do, keeps our farm pop 
ulation « tinually on edge. And no matter 


how urgent the needs of the school may be or 
in community benefit the 


neople would ree in return for any 


nerease 
n school taxes, they are ready to fight against 


» matter of public benefit is one which 
s never considered by the anti-school-tax ora- 
tor. Publie ind-fference to the school and to 

problems makes it hard for the ind'vidual 
Q school taxes 
he has chil 
ren in school. I have heard hosts of taxpayers 
vy, “What do I care for the school? 


All he ean see is direct returns 
I haven’t 
We have in our district one man who has had 


ir children graduate from high school and has 
hem farther for still more education. Yet 


f ts against everything that comes 

ffairs if means a cent more in 

taxes. After his own family is out of 

| s re | to et the h is burn, ni 

! t | ens to ft} itther fellow’s chil 

It is the indifference of men like hin 

t r scl rom being it it should 
nd ev h listrict men 3 ca 
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Like the average 15-year-old boy, the movie 
* ‘ 


ts adolescent 
earressed throug ‘ 
shed for the pranks of childh 


and popular approval by virtue o 
quired growth 

off’ daily its feats 
skill and express} 1dmiring hos 


as truly as the 


nearly twice as many p 
United States 
each high school student 


‘ture show houses 


or his father to the movie 
to the darkened movie 
money taken in by 


in a year would pay al 


acher a salary of $2,000 


ind is knocking at th 


when he said recently, “ 
pictures will take the place 


an teach reading, writ ng, 
Arthur Brisbane, 


will be done by moving 


WAY people Ci 


weaken and deteriorate. 
mind that doesn’t work 


for the child. 


Wh it do educators SAV 


Pr fessor R. |] 
“Motion pictures 
small objects and 











The Educational Significance of the 


Motion Picture 


from days or weeks of growth They show in 


proper relation the movement of parts 
These 


have 


F. R. Willard 


educators while favoring tne movie, 
restricted ts use of specific 


n “Education” says, “The mo 


tion pictures make their appeal more to immed 

ite comprehension than to any development of 
ntelligence To pe ple of ordinary intelligence 
there is slight incentive to think. The pictures 
move so rapidly, the events hasten on so swiftls 


that thoughtfu mpossibl 


Moreover. new know 


previous knowledge. 


ittention 
ledge 
The 


nores this principle. It is a m 


is quite 
must be built upon 
motion picture ig 


st absurd thing 
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to deluge the mind with new things and expect 
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results 
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Of course, no general truth ean be obtained 
from this test which questioned only a small 
number of students but the general tendencies 

in meee tiie see cetear dantheant th 
‘reasing toct r 1 literatur By iding 
good literature one is bled 1 rease his 

ecbalasy and alee kis style of wilting. 7 
YI # cannot Te h either and t result is ol 

rT 

] the sé d ease, 1 more students read 

fect and then see vie. Why? 
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the author's 


movie fan gets a distorted view of 
characters. 

In the Educational Film Magazine for March, 
1922, this Until a 
and subjected to the same careful peda- 
g textbook thers 
ll be no truly educational moving pictures.” 
Professor J. W. Shepherd 


Oklahoma says in regard to the educational 


statement appears: reel jg 


yogic supervision as a author, 


f the University of 


4+ Ty 


value of the film: After various experiments, 


it seems safe enough to conclude that a well 


constructed film may have as high a teaching 


efficiency as a very superior teacher or ever 


more. There is considerable evidence that cer 
tain types of material can be much better and§ 
more rapidly taught by the film than by even a 
The teaching efficiency of a 


film then would probably de pe nd on two factors: 


“superior teacher.” 
‘haracter of the material to be taught 
it yielded to visual presenta 
and second, the skill 
was planned and produced. 


ind whether or not 


tion; 


with which the film 
Mediocre films hav 
iocre teach 
d there is a probability of their having 
iat the same relative place and value. 

has broad 


It is true that the moving picture 


1 ind ext nd d ne of the ave nues thr ugh 


magery. “Amer 


ns are eve-minded people if this is so ther 
there mig] : royal road to learning.”? Dos 
this necessarily meat t all 1al imager 
mes through the eye? “R t inquires ind 
ite that mage oT the 3 st 7 itural ar 
predor nt f ven pe! may 1TOUsE 
stimu ming thr t r ns For 
xample 1uditory st ili 1 rouse visua 
I es as well as or « nore readily, thar 
1ud tory mages t visu 11 ! 3 9g more n 
tural to the individual.”? It has been foun 
that the ty i] method of re rthography 
3 t} } t} t nal y - letter 
It does not f though, t t ! r 


twne Ff in reryv. it 1S necessary r v idval 
r is f prest t th mater 1 to ¢ le rné 
nroug tr sence v¢ 1e th yvorite tyne 
nagery 
Henm (1912) xperimented with four§ 
methods of presen n, visu \uditory, visual- 


uditory, and visual-auditory-motor;: and used 
three sorts of material, concrete nouns, two plac 


nonsense ewllables. He 


° ° } } 
i1uditory presentation was clearly 


numbers, found 
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1 sual presentation al d th t this superiority 
ds for all ty pes of materials (nouns, non 
, e-sx hle numbers) [These results ar 


t in accord with the popular opinion that 
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1} rith 
su presentat Ss superior especially will 
l I > mater He Iso found that 
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t the a idit I i ne ind decidedly superior to 
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Often the same subject was shown in both the 
the slides. In this the children 
had an opportunity to study the pictures more 


film and way 


closely. By conferring with the teachers of the 
various grades the supervisor of visual educa- 
tion was enabled to show films dealing with sub- 
jects the children were studying. 

The 


ially Succt ssful in teaching geography, hygiene " 


use of the moving-picture proved espe 


ind nature study. The films used in presenting 
classified by states 
and countries. Some of the films shown in the 
study of the New “Cot 
ton Cloth,” “Wi Making,” 


ind “A Tale of a Such films 


the work in geography were 


England States were: 
Yarn,” 


Towel.” 


olen “Shoe 


Thirsty 


is “Care of the Teeth,” and “Fighting Disease 
Germs” which were procured from, the Red 
Cross were used in the hygiene classes. The 
nature study group included “The Monarch 


Butte rfly,” “Pond and Stream Life,” and similar 
films. 


A different plan was tried in the California 


schools. There the moving-picture lessons were 
ised to supplement the regular work in civies. 
[he course consisted of thirty lessons of a reel 
each he lessons portrayed the experiences of 
. foreign family which immigrated to America. 
Each | n was shown twice during the week to 
pen tl mpressions made on the pupils and 
to settle the debates which arose in the class dis 
ter the fir howing The teachers 
ised ibject matter of the films as a basis 
r m discussion and written work. 
Or ve teachers 1 the Ch go schools 


i rt ‘ unusual pl in for the use ol 
me-mad des. Thi 


llustrate 


made their 


“Hia 


pupils the 


ta Little Red Hen.” slides 

ere I mm the creen so that 1) the 
d the portunity to see all the slides 

M des made by the children wer 
r dr es in black or whit Som 

I the 3} ived much originality and ingent 
has dvantag nducing 
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the child to visualize the stories for himself in- 
stead of presenting him with the ready-made 
visualization of someone else. 


Another excellent plan was used in the Chi- 


eago schools to correlate visual education with 
the other methods of instruction. It was very 
successful in studying subjects connected with 


the werk in geography and nature study. In 
the children first brought 
samples of cotton cloth. Slides were then shown 
cotton. A map was 
the location of the cotton fields. 
Films were later shown illustrating the manu 
facture of cotton cloth. of the 


entire subject the pupils were allowed to express 


studying cotton 
picturing the growth of 
used to show 
After a review 


the ideas they had gained in themes and draw 
Ings. 

Other schools all the United States are 
following similar pl ins of visual education and 
thei The 


schools which have been most successful in using 


over 


popularity seems to be growing. 
the moving-picture aS a means of education are 
those which correlated the pictures shown with 
the regular school work and used the subject 
matter of the films as a basis for recitations and 
theme work. 


A little reflection will perhaps show that the 
I } 


field of the educational motion-picture is 
bounded by certain very definite limitations 

First, the motion pieture appeals to only one 
sense. Psychologists tell us that a student 
learns to spell a word more readily by both read 
ng and writing it than by looking at it alone, 
because memory is appealed to through two 
senses, the visual and the motor With this in 
mind it seems foolish to depend entirely on a 
means of educatio1 vould train and use 
only a single sense 

Second, in the motion eture ¢ erything 3 
shown on the screen; nothing is left to th 
maginat In reading a bo he student is 
forced to visualize tl leas of the author r 
himse] h see , 1lOVil p iT I must a 
ept the stereotyped interpretation the pr 
lucer | power of im 1ation which the 
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motion-picture would allow to atrophy is the 
source of all progress. 

Third, since the motion-picture must show 
everything in pantomime it has no power to 
present abstract thought. Anyone who has at- 
tempted to follow the story of a moving picture 
without reading the captions realizes how inade- 
quate the pictures are to carry the plot of even 
the most fatuous photoplay. 

Fourth, the appeal of the motion-picture is 
purely passive. There is no tenet of education 
more determinedly stressed by present day edu- 
cators than the principle that education cannot 
The student can 
learn only by thinking by himself. 


be poured in or plastered on. 


In consideration of these obvious limitations 
it is evident that we have not found in the mo 
tion-picture the universal panacea. There is no 
royal road to learning. 

Three elements are required for the liberation 
of the motion picture to seek the utmost heights 
The element is a 
miracle; that the complacency of this adoles- 
that it 
iwaken suddenly to its potential manhood. 


of its potential art. first 


cent industry be disturbed so may 


The 
second element is a necessity; that the motion 
actor resolve himself into a student, a 


ol the 


picture 
student literature which it is his vocation 
to interpret, and a student of what in that event 
ly be his art. The third 
element is a hope; that visual teaching may ad 


just itse lf 


may accurat termed 


to its unexplored environment and 
ion of the 


point the way to a fuller realizat word 
“education.” 
the story 


And itself The 
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Sime I] of orange blossoms has become noticeably 


now has out. 
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Evaluating and Selecting School Textbooks 


During the last few years there has been a 
£TOWIng realization among educators that more 


ve data are needed tor the accurate ey il- 


uat nd scientific selection of school texts. 
‘his feeling is evidenced by such works as The 
Textl by Hall-Quest, published in 1918; 
hes n of Textbooks by Maxwell, presented 
1921: 1 the work of Franzen and Knight 
entitled Textbook Selection, published in 1922. 
Wh c of these writers has recogn zed cer- 
talr ‘riteria that should be considered in 
selectit texts, none of them has suggested a 
er) te procedure to be followed in apply- 
ng t eria to all books. A brief resumé 
4 ie t id Cs follows 
Prof r Hall-Quest, in Chapter LV of his 





vere used 





{ nts what he calls “Some General 
St for Textbook Adoption.” Following 
these, e offered some specific standards for 
1d r texts in arithmetic, general mathe- 
n iding, spelling, language, history and 
Latin. ( ter VI, entitled “The Textbook as a 
Guid 1 Chapter VII, called “The Textbook 
a8 as e of Knowledge,” furnish additional 
mater ch just as properly could have been 
in inder “Some General Standards for 
Pext Adoption” in Chapter IV. “The 


ext is a means of Interpreting Truth” is 
ven to Chapter VIII, and here again 


ry . . 
Dr. H Quest has presente d some criteria that 


John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin 


uld b d I sed sch text 
Lh suggest " tent f 
text S rt listribution « 
S ! ry | leed. Tl moun 
f space devote the different phases 1 par 
t ilar subje S d ne he most potent 
determinants t ( mn ext ‘ ind 
Professor Hall-Quest 3; pr led a form for 
ust his 


the st dards ' x 1 an ex istive nd 
tnorou I \ I x tf a rather 
nited score rd I ig I t no 
ce \ ( flere l I ( tl ¢ lg 
rested standards 11 ract problem of 
evaluating 1 sing proposed sc} texts 
Pr lessor M ix we I T} S { mn ] rt 
; S ivs fT } rade t e! I ; 1 ime hod 
for applying textbook standard making a 
mu ss exhaustive treat t es 


line Aids for Jud g¢ Texts the scheme tnat 
Professor Maxws ivgests as a means of judg 
ng all texts. J itline provides for the 
judging of a book on the bass f 


stronger during the past few minutes,—and the 
film is flickering Shall we let the play go on 
th no more satisfaction from the heroine than 
a “perhaps someday—’? No. The play must 
stop when the lights come up, for the audience: 
has er th'1 to think ind a story that 
does not end frequently interposes itself between 
i ndividual nd the mportant things f his 
( 
¢ a ~ ed into s r 
, each 
Outline Aids tor Jud ne All Texts 
Good ta P 
I] ; 
] 
t) 
) r Judging all Texts’ 
s Outline 1 Evalu 
1) S t In th > 
s lor evalu- 
‘ I i tl I Ving subjects. 
if 
\ ruage, spelling, geog- 
a r, Music, penman- 
1 foreign lar 
\\ 3 tion an r these 
: . 
rr ] d ( ss 
» ] 2 er 
m of pr t 
\ 
\ 0 ‘ Judging all Texts,” 
P re to be rT 
hed as excellent, good, fair or poor. The work 
f Dr. Maxwell is worthy of the highest praise. 
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A TENTATIVE FORM FOR REVIEWING 
TEXTBOOKS. 

John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin. 
(All Rights Reserved—Copyright 1923.) 
Read form through before beginning to re 

view a book. When Yes.... No.... appear 

following a question place a check mark follow- 
ing the answer you desire to make, e. g. Yes ¥ 
| ee 
I. PUBLICATION 
A. General. 
1. Title. 8. Publisher. 
2. Author or Authors. 4. 
a. (lst edition). 
a. : 
b. ( Revised, if any) 
b. ****** 5. Intended for 
, <a grade. 
B. Training of Author or Authors. 


Date of Copyright. 


Cc. 


Degrees or Date Name and le on of in 

~ 

Diplomas Received stitut 3 ( 
these xzrees or diplomas 


c 
c 
c 
C. Educational Experience of Author or 
Authors. 
Name I n 
Position Held f i t 


1. When book was written 
a 
b 
e 


2. Before book was written 


3. After book was written 


I-D Bases of Writing Book 


4 Is the book based exciusively on exper.en e? 
Yes No... 
2. Is it based partly on experience? Yes 


s it based 
Yes N« 
5. Was experience gained in a normal or us 

situation? Yes No 
6. Was experimentation carried on in a norma 
or usual situation? Yes Ni 
II. CONTENT. 
A. State the purpose of this book by means of 


brief quotations from the preface < 
duction. 


II-B. 


artly on 


experimentatior 


r intro 


Proportional Distribution of Subject 
Matter. 


Topics Covered I reg of Be ok 


Total 


Illustration of II-B in Reviewing a General 
Science Text 


Covered . Per t 


. x 
— 
F 


2 Plant | 30 O60 
3. Animal | 97 ’ 
1, Meteorol py 2s { | 
5. Astronomy 97 177 
6 (Chemistry . 8 051 
7. Household Art 060 
8. Agriculture 8] 148 
Y. Com’! Econ and Sx ry 94 O98 
10. Unclassified ....... 15 .027 


SOCRE 56s ieaieth 547 997 


to 


~ CO 


ov 
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II-B. 


Continued 


labular, Pictorial and Graphical Representation. 


Types of 


Representation 


Photographs 


I 


Jlagrams 


Pen and Ink Drawings 


N 


laps 


Graphs 


Total ] —v 


7 


Tables 


Total 6-7 


Are there any errors 
y 
If so, cite page 


a 


in fact or statement? 
ea ee 

and line, and, if possible, quote 
uthority to substantiate. 


Are there evidences of misleading illustra 


t) 
P 


ons? (Tables, Photographs, Diagran 5. 
en and Ink Drawings, Maps, Graphs.) Yes 


If so, cite page and line, and if pe ssible, quote 
authority to substantiate. 
II-D. Style or Nature 

In what le is the book v en? 

Ir I e? \ N 

Clear? Y; No 

( erent ! es N 
Ilu rate | ho lot 
Is e DOO! ntere n¢ pu} I rade 
lor W t 1 ntended ? Y« N 
Is the dictior f the | | i " t the 
vocal al of ( pis e fol 
which it end Yes N 


10 


I ibject 1 ! rrelated wit hildr« 
live Y« N 
Illustrate | brief t « 
Is the book ke reate I nerea 
face Hatred Y« N 
Na i Ha Ye \ s 
Se t | Pre e? Y N : 


Ade 
12. 


14 


Ay 


penaices 


sibliography 


Classified 

2. Unclassified 
Foot-Notes 
Glossary 
Indices 
Marginal Notes 
Paragraph 1( 
Pupil Assignment 
a. Questions 
b. Problems 


1. Chapters 
b. I] ! ns 
Summaries 

3 ipter 
| Parts or D ons 


rcent 


Is the book written in too detailed a manner? 


Yes.. No.. 
Is the book written in a sufficiently compre- 
her sive manner? Yes ° No.. 
II-] Organization 
Is there iny unify ng prin ple ? Yes 
Ni 
a. If » 2 t ecured by 


ntral theme permeating entire 
text. Y« No 


(2) Inter-relation of chapters? Yes. 
\ 
Does the organization comply with psycho- 
| \ | principles? Yes 
No 
I 1 I for varyir tvpes of 
e: P Met} Pro nati 
O1 Wot Yes Ni 
IT] IECHANICAL MAKE-UP 
R nd ¢ 
iL. DB t book is attractively 
| Yi ‘ N 
:: 2 pil’s use? 
\ * N 
— 
I Ye No 
1 \ e } ! for <¢ venient 
Y¢ No..’ 
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c. Are they of proper thickness? Yes 
eoce BWOvece 

d. Are they properly spaced? Yes... 
ae 

e. Are they printed clearly? Yes... 
ae 


a. Are they properly spaced. Yes... 


No 
3. Lines 
a. Are they of proper length? Yes.. 
INGOs 80 
b. Are they properly spaced? Yes... 
No.. 


4. Paragraphs. 
a. Are they properly spaced? Yes.. 
No. 


b. Are ‘the margins of sufficient width? 
i. ore | See 
D. Quality of Illustrations. 





Type of Representation Excellent 
1. Photographs 

2. Diagrams 

3. Pen and Ink Drawings 

4. Maps 

5. Graphs 


6. Tables 


IV. ADAPTABILITY. 


A. Do you think this book fulfills the purpose 
as stated in the preface? Yes.... No.. 
Briefly give reasons for your answer. 
B. Do you think this book could be used to ad- 


vantage? Yes.... No.... 
Briefly give reasons for your answer. 
IV-C. 


In what grade or grades do you think it could 
be used advantageously? 


1234567 89 10 11 12 


(Check) | | ' 


IV-D. 
Check uses for which you think this book could 
be used advantageously. 


1. Reference work only? Yes.... No... 
2. As text for reading and recitation? Yes. 
POO: 5-0 
3. As laboratory manual? Yes.... No.... 
1. To arouse interest with little attention to 


information? Yes.... No.. - : 
5. To give accurate information? Yes 
Gs acs 


6. To lead to further work in 
} i eee | eee 

7. To give a general knowledge of...... 
pee | ee 

8. If you think the text can be used for other 
purposes list them. 
Miscellaneous comments. 


Book reviewed by.. 


Position Held. 

Superintendent 

Principal 

Teacher 

Student 
While Dr. Maxwell has not resorted to a statis- 
cal treatment of the study, he has recognized 
that there are certain criteria that should be ap- 
plied ill books proposed as school texts. He, 
as did Dr. Hall-Quest, has also shown that there 


8 a good deal of variance between different 
texts in relation to the general standards. Dr. 
Maxwell has opened the way for the develop 
ment i general score card for reviewing and 


i¢ all school textbooks. 

Dr. Franzen and Professor Knight have ac- 
cepted the principles that have just been dis- 
They state that “the major criteria for 
the selection of textbooks are five, and each ele- 
ment weighted so that a perfect textbook in 
respect to these elements would be assigned a 
value of 1,000. These five criteria with their 
Wweigl tings are: 

(a) Interest—200. 
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(b) Comprehension—250. 

(c) Permanent value of subject matter—250. 
(d) Value of method—200. 

(e) Mechanical elements—100. 


Each of these elements is sub-divided and a 
“Tentative Score Card for Judging Value of 
Biology” is offered. Educators are urged to 
give preference in the selection of school texts 
to “objective evidence” over “subjective opin- 
reality, however, Dr. Franzen and 
Professor Knight, as did Professor Hall-Quest 
and Professor Maxwell, suggest a technique of 
marshalling subjective opinion in such a way 
In Chapter II 
the criterion of “interest” is applied to high 
school English literature texts and in Chapter 


ion.” In 


that it becomes objective data. 


Good 


Unsatisfactory 


III the criterion of “comprehension” is applied 
to geography texts for elementary schools. The 
methods employed in these two studies are as 
As the 
need for addi 
nature. Despite its 
value it is unfortunate that such a work should 
fail to provide 


strikingly unique as they are scientific. 
authors suggest there is great 


tional studies of such a 


a bibliography and an index 
Also when the mechanical make-up of a book 
plays such a potent part in its suecess 100 points 
seem a low value to assign to that element. 


lt is possible that eventually many adminis 


trative practices relat ng to the control ot 


schools will be justified on the basis of such 


scientific technique as that used in “Textbook 
Selection.” At 


lack of trained statts and inadequate 


present, however, because ot 


laboratory 
facilities, the statistical procedure utilized by 


o EF , é . Knight is terly eas 
Dr. Franzen and Dr. Knight is utterly unfea 


ible for immediate use by the rank and file ot 


those who select and use textbooks 


If a score eard is to be of adequate service it 
must turnish a means of recording data upon 


} 


which the scorer can base the values that are as 
signed to the different elements of the score- 


eard. ‘The value of such 


by the first 


a provision is proved 
three pages of the Strayer-Engel 
hardt “Score Card for City School Bulidings?.” 
None of the available score cards or outlines 
for judging textbooks provide any device for th 
colection of data necessary in the evaluation of 
a book. Great and many are the needs for such 
a score card. Educational experts are being 
asked to evaluate the courses of study and text 
books in school surveys as well as the many 
other elements of educational systems that are 
studied. Administrators, teachers and students 
of education all feel the need of a device that 
may be used for collecting and recording opin 
ions in order that a textbook may be judged with 
equity. This need was expressed by George A. 
Bassford, principal of the high school in Ash 
land, Wisconsin, in the November issue of the 
ScHoot Boarp JourNAL. Instructors in educa- 
tion in both normal schools and universities are 
ever decrying the lack of a conve nient and ob 
jective means for reviewing textbooks that they 
may use in such courses as methods of instruc- 
tion, and the technique of teaching. Prospec- 
tive and experienced teachers alike are at a loss 
for a means of judging texts either as students 
in teacher training courses, for their own work, 
or when asked by their principal or superintend- 


iPublished by Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity. 
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ent to “review” some book and pass upon the 
advisability of using it in 


school. 


some particular 
Publishers of textbooks, as well as text- 
book commissions, are far from being in agree- 
ment as to the essential requirements school 
texts should fulfill. As was pointed out by all 
of the authors previously mentioned, too often a 
salesman’s speech, the number of cents each 
book costs, or a good dinner followed by a pleas- 
ing theater party are given too much weight in 
the selection of school textbooks. 

In the light of the facts here presented it 
seems to the author that there is a decided need 
for a “Textbook Score Card” based on “A Form 
for Reviewing Textbooks.” The following form 
is the initial step in the compilation and stand- 
ardization of “A Score Card with Standards 
for Judging Textbooks.” Any comments or 
criticisms on the study will be sincerely appre- 
ciated. 

As has doubtless been observed no reference 
has been made to either general or specific text- 
book standards. For these criteria the follow 
ing should receive the reader’s most careful con- 
sideration: 

Standards for Publication, Content and Adapt- 
ability. 

Hall-Quest, Alfred Lawrence. .The Text-Book, 


1918, Chapters IV-IX. The Macmillan Co. 
Maxwell, C. R. The Selection of Text-Bocks, 
1921, Chapter VI. Houghton Mifflin Publishing 


Co. 

Franzen, R. H. 
Selection, 1922, 
Inc. 


and Knight, F. B. Text-Book 
Chapter I. Warwick and York, 


Standards for Mechanical Elements. 

Huey, Edmund Burke. The Psycholegy and 
Pedagogy of Reading, 1910, Chapter 21. The 
Maemillan Co. 

Strayer, G. D. and Engelhardt, N. L. The 
Classroom Teacher, 1921, p. 271. American 
Book Company. 

McCall, William A. Hew to Measure in Edu- 
cation, 1922, Chapters XII and XIII. The Mac- 
millan Co. 


rHIRTY BUILDINGS NEEDED TO CARE 
FOR NEW PUPILS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Progress is being made in San Francisco in 


replacing old structures and in building new 
ones to meet the increased demand for school- 
rooms. Because of the damage done by the 
fire of 1906, and the wearing out of buildings 
built before the fire, it has been necessary to 


erect thirty new school buildings annually. 


Recently $12,000,000 in bonds were voted for 
buildings and equipment which vw be a great 
asset to th n » the incoming tide 

new reé ler that 1 W con 
tinue to Nave an opportur Oo in ed i n 

rhe larg ho 1 iking in the process 

con | ! G High Sci vnicn 
is to « $750,000 ] ( n will 
b yur ( n he v () ! on 
wi na i are bpeing n ( OY Y u< 
tion work accomplished with the progress as 
shown by the latest report to the school board, 
are aS Iolliows: 

Addition to the Adams School, which is prac- 
tically completed, with the exception of the pav- 
ing in the yard. Concrete framework is nearly 
completed on the Andrew Jackson School. The 
installation of lathing, plastering and exterior 
sasn and giazing on the addition to the Colum- 
bus School, which is nearly completed. The ad 
dition to the Edison Sch shows progress to 
the extent that bids have been received for the 
general construction heating plumbing and 
electi il w k At the Em« n sc yl, the in- 
stallation of interior trim, painting and finishing 
ire in progress Che yf the addi- 
tion to the Hancock Schoo about completed 
At the Horace Mann Sc} the concrete foun- 
dations been laid and the actual work of 
constru n has comm: i The work on the 
addition to the Mission High Schoo 3 proceed- 
ing and the exterior work is about completed 
Plans and specifications are under way for the 


new High School of Commerce 

Other schools on which satisfactory 
has been made are the Gough School, annex to 
the Oriental School, Pacific Heights School, and 
the Spring Valley School. 


progress 
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Finding and Holding a Small Town : 
Superintendency 


Harvey D. Douglas. 


perintendent s ft compara 
n the small school system 
educational system made the 
r | efficiency has justi- 
The duties of the office have 
lefined because of the fact 
nd because the superintend 

r part he duties of the 
n the one hand and of the 

‘ s ese 

ed be ‘ ‘ the ; r 


itendent 
educa 
: dut es 


Visory. 


IT. 3 the y . ire that 


i 


me of friends all 


as his enemies, and he will have enemies if he 
has been in his position very long and is alive. 

Many times a vacancy may be located through 
friends who are located in the vicinity. An 
of the position may be formed from 
the judgments of the former superintendents, 
good, bad and indifferent. Be sure to consider 
allof them. The opinion of one superintendent 
does not retlect the real character of a position 


estimate 


or the entire situation in a school system any 


This 


more than one swallow makes a summer. 


may seem superfluous but if superintendents 
vere chosen more because of fitness there would 
uot be as many failures as there are now, there 


would 
ind the children would thereby benefit. 

After the 
lesirable position he 


be less moving and the school systems 


candidate learns of a vacancy in a 


should mobilize his forces 


yr action. First, he will need to learn if an 
ipplicati n will be received. He may learn 


this through friends, if he has any on the board 


f education. If not, he will write a letter 

the secretary of the board of education to 

n the information. He should not, however, 

er the lists until he has determined to a cer 

nty that there is no possibility of the present 
umbent being retained 

The application should state the physical 


haracteristies of the candidate and his age. 


He should be specific about height, weight and 
mdition of health. If there are any physical 

leformities the candidate should name them. 
ell the size of the family and the church 
iffiliat If the candidate is a member of any 
dge he should state the facts. Some of the 

ven seem superfluous, but if the members 

f the board are interested they will invariably 


facts before they make a contract. 


candidate will lose nothing by mentioning 


11 3 


ie! n the app iT1OI Time will be saved and 
t may be the posit 11SO 
In the 1} ito! t 1s essential also to state 
' ir ind extent of the apple int’s pro- 
sional edu n Just facts should be stated. 
It best to leave it to references to estimate 
ne aj p! eant’s worth It is essential to name 
some references to whom the board may write 
yr of whom they may inquire as to the character 
and scholarship f the candidate and work wh ch 
s d It is desirable that these refer- 


nees be ke separate 11 possible 
Che application having been mailed, or handed 
to the board, an offer to come for an inter 
ew may follow Leave all the reference find- 
ing to the board Sometimes that body will 


not send for them at all number of 


Have a 


iuthorities write as to your character and work. 
Have some o1 with whom you have had work 
n college, write as to your scholarship. Ask 
for personal letters to the board of education 


yr to the secretary ‘To whom it may concern” 


etters do little if any rood, but when some 
ne in authorit vrites a personal letter telling 
f your ability, it is more likely to be considered. 
If the campaign has been well planned thus far 
I many days until the candidate 

ed fo interview with the board of 

Make t ; interview show vou at your best. 
Upon the suecess of it depends your election 
to the posit [he applicant must be honest 
th himself as to his fitness for the position. 
Before you make the trip, banish all troubles 


and extra work from your mind. Make as many 


days preparation as you can, but go when you 
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You 


have to lay aside work which you think cannot 


agree to, and when you are called. will 
wait but you cannot be alert and in physical 
ship-shape if you have been working nights for 
Put 
aside all social functions no matter what they 
When 


you reach the destination, appear before the 


several days prior to making the trip. 
are on the evening previous to starting. 


board well groomed no matter what the cost or 
the 

When you meet the board, appear prosperous 
Do make any 
excuses or belittle yourself, your previous ex- 
On the other hand 
Your references 


inconvenience. 
and be sure. of yourself. not 


perience, or your position. 
do not brag about yourself. 


have presented all those things well or you 
would not have been ealled for this interview. 
Make the board understand that you realize 
that this is an important position and that 


Be very careful about 
the the 


the man for it. 
the 


town, difficulty or any inconvenience 


you are 


criticising buildings, location of 
in getting 
there. 

In all probability the members of the board 
will be business men, so talk business to them. 
Do not promise too mucl Any position worth 
They may be trying 


while does not expect it. 


iffer. They do not ex 


you to see if you are a bl 
pect you to police the city, serve as their pastor, 
their social or political leader They have 
people in those positions even though the board 
may talk about it. You would not be able to do 
ll of it, so why promise to do so? 

fter the interview ask t K ft nh the 
plant and around the city. As you pass through 
the plant you may by a series of tactf jues 


tions show the one who is Co! 


around that you have the situation we n hand 
and know what you are talking about. This in 
formation is sure to get to the board 

After its members have met you it is well t 
ask for a decision Do not try t rrv them, 
but let them know that you are anxious to know 
as soon as possible so that vou may tur ul 
forces in another direction if this positior g t 
going to materialize for you. Try to get a dec) 
sion before you leave but if imposs ble, let then 
make as early a date as poss ble You have not 
lost even though they vill not dec cle if nee 
Leave them in good spirit, letting them know 


that you hope to see them again no matter what 
their decision may be. Leave them wit! 

of confidence that you have made a good ‘impr 
sion. Do not ask them about paying your ex 
penses if you do not get the position [here 
will be plenty of time to write them about that 
after they notify you that vou have lost. Many 


a position has been obtained by the air f the 


these last moments of the fir 


applicant in 
terview 
If the « 


received any 


-andidate 


definite 


must leave without having 


decision he will hear what 


the result is, within a few davs In ease hi 
should not, a letter of inquiry will expedite mat 
ters. Undue haste should not be shown in send 
ng this Inquiry Neither should there be in 


necessary delay. 
is fitted for the on and 


expe rience 


If the candidate 
the required 
little doubt, after 
this far. But 
date will be rejected even then. 


posit 


has there is usually 


the situation has developed 
eases when the candi- 
things 
may happen or conditions make the candidate 
impossible for the position. It may be due to 
the personal appearance of the applicant. It 


there are 


Several 
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may be due to church affiliations or the lack of 
them. It may be due to some remark the can- 
didate inadvertently dropped. The reason will 
not always be known. Some one may be bidding 
for the position at a salary less than the appli- 
eant has stated. In any case the candidate 
should not be disappointed but should turn his 
forces in another direction. 

No teacher or superintendent ever accom- 
plished anything by sending out inquiries broad- 
cast. It gives the idea that there are many more 
candidates for the same class of position than 
Sending out mere inquiries 
also extends the time when school work will be 
looked upon as a profession. 


there really are. 


Broadeasting in- 
quiries lower the applicant and the work. 

The best way to learn if there is to be a vac- 
ancy is to write to or inquire of the incumbent. 
He may occasionally forget to let you know or 
wait until it is too late, but courtesy on the part 
of the applicant as well as the profession de- 
mands this course. A candidate should not hesi- 
tate to enter the lists as an applicant for a posi- 
tion desired, when it .s learned for a certainty 
that there is to be a vacancy even though the 
knowledge did not come through the incumbent. 

Sometimes the only way to learn of a vacancy 
in a small school system in a desirable location 
is to send an inquiry to the secretary of the 
board of education. This, however, should be 
used only as a last resort. Other means should 
be exhausted first. 

First Meeting with Board of Education. 

The first duty incumbent upon a _ newly 
elected superintendent of schools is a meeting 
with the board of education with whom he is to 
work in the new, position. 

An appointment can be made, or he may ask 
to be admitted to a regular meeting of the board. 
This should be done before the candidate is to 
enter upon the duties of the office. It is not best 
to wait until just before schools are to open. As 
soon as possible after being notified of the elec 
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tion the meeting should be arranged, even 
though it is at considerable expense. There are 
many things to learn, conditions which will do 
much to determine the plan of the campaign in 
the new position. 

The success of the new regime will depend to 
a considerable extent upon the knowledge of 
conditions and the proper diagnosis of the case 
at the beginning. Some of these conditions may 
be determined at this interview. Sometimes 
much can be learned from the retiring incum- 
bent. Some vital facts may be covered up or not 
disclosed by either party. What the new year 
is to be cannot be determined entirely from the 
information obtained from either source. This 
is because the new conditions are not to be the 
same. 

Occasionally conditions wonderfully change 
in the course of one year. It is certain that 
many of the conditions that prevailed during 
the last year will not prevail during the new 
year. Hence the situation is entirely different. 
The approach should be made with this idea 
uppermost in mind. 

During the first meeting with the board it is 
best to learn some of the policies of the prede- 
cessor which the board thinks it best to discon- 
tinue. Also determine upon desirable policies 
that may be carried to fruition. This may 
be done without belittling the predecessor. 
Any school system should pass through a 
period of progress from one administration to 
another. You will no doubt be able to improve 
upon some of the things which your predecessor 
did or tried to do. It will be well to remember 
at this time that if the conditions were to be re 


} 


versed, that the man you follow might possibly 
be able to improve upon what you try to do. 

So do not let any idea fall that your predeces- 
sor did not do all that was possible under the 
circumstances. The chances are that you have 
not yet entirely diagnosed the case. Some con 


ditions which have not been mentioned may 
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appear later on. Some of the most willing of 
patients do not tell all of their ailments at the 
first interview. However skillful the diagnos- 
tician may be he may overlook some very im- 
portant factors at the beginning or require more 
time to study the case. 

The above may result from several conditions. 
Kecause of some of these unknown factors it is 
best not to be too optimistic at the beginning, 
or to make too rash promises. Your predecessor 
came to the same position with as high hopes 
but a short time ago. “The best laid plans of 
mice and men often gang agley.” 

Let the board know that you are working for 
that body, that it has the power to give the 
orders and that you will endeavor to execute 
them, that it attends to the financing, and that 
you are the educational expert. There may be 
times when your duties will overlap but when 
these arise the board is still master and you are 
the servant. As long as you are on the pay roll 
you are working for the school system. 

You will thus gain the confidence of the board 
and consequently exert more power. Let its 
members know that you expect to manage the 
educational part of the program, that that is 
what you were engaged for, that you will inaug- 
urate no innovations or radical changes without 
the board’s knowledge and consent. And then 
only after careful study and consideration has 
been given. That, after such consent is given 
That, 
you wish to settle matters of educational policy 
involving these things. 


that you expect to answer for results. 


That, you do not ex- 
pect to have private committees of teachers go- 
ing “over your head” with their petty com- 
plaints and finding ready listeners on the board 
of education. That, no system as complicated 
as an educational system ean properly function 
without a head, and that for the time, you are 
delegated as the educational head. A clear cut 
understanding of these conditions will be of 
great assistance in avoiding difficulties later on. 


Small Town Essays 


On Wiseacres. 

One of the great advantages in living in a 
small town, is the profound discussions you hear 
on every conceivable topic. There may be 
places where democracy has failed but it cer- 
tainly is not in a rural village. Judd’s barber 
shop, Judge Schwartz’ lumber office, Elias’ drug- 
store are veritable symposiums of informative 
argument, benign schools of citizenship, bul- 
warks of democracy which put the ancient 
streets of Athens to shame. 

Occasionally we have a wiseacre visiting us 
from the city. Not long ago we entertained 
such a stranger—a speaker on polite literature 
who was a guest of the women’s club. After 
the meeting the speaker was talking informally 
to some few of us men in Elias’ place. 

“Who was the greatest poet that ever came 
from Ireland?’ This question was asked by 
Paddy Rowe. I don’t think Paddy really cared 
one way or the other, for he long ago reached 
the summit of his literary career when he 
perused Jack and the Beanstalk, but he had to 
find something to say. 

Then as the speaker hesitated, to weigh his 
answer carefully, Marcus White answered for 
him. “Tom Moore,” he said. 

That is the way Marcus injected his answer, 
“Tom Moore,” without any hesitation. That 
was the only Irish poet Marcus had ever heard 
of. But for all his learning our distinguished 
guest could not improve the answer. 

And who ean find a better defense of demo- 
cratic judgment than this episode furnishes? 


Fred J. Ward, Ismay, Mont. 


On Contrariness. 

Superintendent Ditmore has an engineer who 
is the most contrary man in seven counties. 
If he were a farmer I should expect him to 
turn the furrow uphill. He has been at the 
head of the janitor’s staff in that school for 
several years and his disposition has hardened 
and set, like cement. 

I once heard him explaining a defect of his 
furnace to Mr. Ditmore. “That door is always 
hot,” he complained. “Every time I open it to 
throw in a shovel of coal I burn my fingers. 
Just look at the black on the inside of these 
gloves. 

“T saw a picture of a foot latch in that mag 
Just the thing 


They only cost five dollars. I believe 


azine on your desk last night. 
l need. 
I'll go to the school board and have them get 
me one.” 
3ut,” explained Ditmore, “you don’t need 

to go to that trouble or expense. Just take a 
length of ordinary steel chain and fasten it 
from the latch of the door to this pillar, here. 
It won’t need to be over three feet long. Heat 
will not be conducted down the chain and you 
will not get your hands burned when you open 
the furnace door.” 

“Yes, sir, I believe I’ll get one.” 

“What, a chain?” 

“No. A footlatch.” 

On Permanence. 

Many superintendents of small towns have 
had trouble with a contrary janitor, such as 
described above. As one school head was heard 


to quote recently, the longer a man of this kind 
stays in an institution, the worse he gets. Woe 
to the superintendent who criticises, or tries 
to advise the unruly janitor who thinks he 
knows all there is to know. Occasionally you 
find a janitor who has worked upon the native 
suspicion of some board member. You find him 
reporting secrétly on some teacher he dislikes, 
carrying tales out of school, playing the spy and 
the informer. 

Of course, this habit of playing behind one’s 
back is not restricted to school janitors. Al- 
though his opportunity is greater than the av- 
erage citizen on the street, the janitor is com- 
monly no worse for gossip than his neighbor. 

But there is a reason why a janitor so fre- 
quently holds himself above the average super- 
His work is 
Anyone ean see and judge 


intendent in a small community. 
of the visible type. 
He does not 
have to deal with the variety of human idiosyn- 


if a building is well cared for. 


crasies which vex the superintendent. His term 
of service is consequently longer. 

He stays year after year while school super- 
Then if he is at all 
addicted to contrariness or myopia, he comes 


intendents come and gO. 


to view his chief, or rather his succession of 
chiefs, as just so much necessary debris—to be 
brought in today and swept out tomorrow. 
On Grievances. 
The school board in Tarsus have appointed 
one of their number to “act upon a committee 
of one, which shall be known as the committee 


on grievances, whose duties shall be to receive 


: 
a 
: 
- 
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and investigate written or oral grievances from 
members of the teachings corps, from the en- 
gineer staff, and other employees of the school 
district”—and (this is my own addendum) to 
take up every little squabble which the super- 
intendent could attend to in half a minute, to 
hateh real or imaginary trouble, to weary him- 
self listening to petit jealousy, slander, detrac- 
tion, defamation, calumny. 


Maybe these trustees in Tarsus think they 
have originated something new but they have 
not. It was Cadmus, I believe—a_ kinder- 
garden teacher in ancient Greece—who made 
a similar error. 
now. 


Observe Tarsus a year from 
Then read the story of the dragon’s 
teeth and compare results. 


On Simplicity. 

There is a danger in being too simple. The 
folks who decry the artificiality, the complicacy 
of modern society, should be informed just what 
simplicity means when reduced to the ultimate 
limit. 


Mr. Murphy once spent a winter in a shack 
on the banks of the Yellowstone, not far from 
the site of Ft. Keogh. One cold winter day he 
had a visit by two Indians from the reservation. 
They had been riding for stray horses all day, 
and they announced in their simple, primitive 
vay that they were hungry. 

It so happened that Mr. Murphy had a supply 
of food already cooked which he thought would 
last him about ten days. Knowing the nature 
of the aborigines he set the whole of it before 
them. That meal (or shall I say feast) took 
place in the following order. 

They poured the sugar into their plates and 
ate it in great gulps. Two pies, one of them 
slightly soured, and half a cake followed the 
same route. They gobbled up a quart of bull- 
berry preserves with huge gusto. Then apply- 
ing themselves to the more stable items of the 
repast, they split and swallowed potatoes in 
rapid succession until the entire crockful was 
gone. They crammed their mouths with bread 
and butter and meat. In a shorter time than 
it takes to tell it, the table was bare and they 
were calling for more. 

Mr. Murphy had a two gallon jar about three- 
fourths full of stewed prunes, which he had 
cooked some two weeks before but were now 
slightly fermented. This he placed before them, 
and they attacked it with loud hissing sounds 
of delight. 

At last, seeing that there was nothing left 
of edible nourishment in the shack, the two 
hearty savages arose with a sigh of comfort. 

“You got whisky?” they asked. 


And when informed that there was no whisky, 
the two of them grunted once or twice in sim- 
ple, unaffected thanks and departed. 


Some dilettante will tell you 
that the simple arts are lost in the shuffle of 
present-day civilization. Spelling is a lost art. 
Reading is a lost art. Penmanship is a lost art. 
Most of the primal state of happiness is a lost 


art. We hunt so fast and furiously for enter- 
tainment that— 


enthusiastic 


You’ve heard the argument. 


Maybe it’s true, 
maybe not. 


I will not attempt to say. But if 
anyone wants to go in seriously for this simple 
life, let him eat with an unalloyed redskin. 
He will get a chance to observe a primeval artist 
at his very best. 
On Bad Schools. 

Last spring Professor Tulliver had occasion 
to look for a new location. The superintend- 
ency of a near-by district was offered to him. 


Those who knew the professor were surprised to 
hear that he had refused. 


“T would not accept that place under any 
consideration,” he confided to some of his 
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friends later. “Probably you have never heard 
a word of criticism against that school, but I 
spent a week in that town and I know that the 
situation is as bad as bad can be. The scholar- 
ship is at a low ebb. The discipline is fright- 
ful. I saw some high school pupils pull off a 
coat fight in the corridors during the morning 
session. That must have been a daily feature, 
for they did not take the trouble to stop when 
the superintendent and myself came upon the 
scene. 


“Of course that would not be a hard thing 
to correct, in most instances, but in this case 
it would be mighty hard because the people of 
that town think they have a fine school. If 
these folks knew the true state of affairs there 
would be a clamor for its correction. The 
children would hear all about the faults of 
their school. They would expect drastic meas- 
ures and would take the stringent regulation 
of the new superintendent as a matter of course. 
Public sentiment would back up the head of 
the school if he found himself in difficulty. 
Usually when you go into a town and every- 
body says the school has gone to the dogs, the 
reformation will be comparatively easy. But 
when a school is really in a bad way and the 
people have not yet had time to discover that 
fact, then let a new man beware. If he tries 
to straighten out the system he will find him- 
self juggling a red-hot stove.” 

All this is true. Two or three men, no doubt, 
will try and fail before that place can have a 
high grade school. Maybe the fourth will be 
hailed as a success, but the first three should 
be voted medals of bravery for making a sac- 
rifice attempt. 

One thing is certain. If the man who takes 
that job does not choose to let things drift 
along; if he is a man who takes his duties seri- 
ously, he will have a fight on his hands before 
the current term is over. He and his 
corps will have to regard themselves as first 
line shock troops. 


school 


On Societies. 
Recently a school superintendent spent a 
heated half hour explaining to one or two vis- 
itors the iniquity of a certain society, whose 
name and purpose need not be divulged at this 
point. 

“Since they organized in this town”—thus 
the man finished his argument—“since they 
bargained in this town, their membership has 
grown by leaps and bounds. I cannot under- 
stand it. Why, the best people in this place 
have joined!” 

To my mind, although I said nothing at the 
time, this superintendent has nothing to fear. 
If all the best people of the town belong to that 
society, then it is bound to be a good one. He 
ought to apply for membership himself, if he 
wishes to prevent mischief. But if those good 
people should strike their names off the roll, 
then let him look out. 


In that event this superintendent should buy 
himself a six-gun and prepare to take life seri- 
ously. 

On Justice. 

Brumbaugh is a grade superintendent of the 
severe type. Since he went into the town of 
G last fall he has wielded a heavy hand in 
restoring order among the little fellows. He 
uses brute force on occasions but to all accounts 
he is getting away with it. 





In the last place he worked, he got into quite 
a row, a fact which explains his presence in the 
town of G at this moment. The row was 
about one of the larger boys whom Brumbaugh 
had punished. 





The boy was not the first one in that school 
to be punished, nor yet the last. The punish- 
ment in his case was slight. Yet the boy and 


his parents put up a big roar. The reason was 
that the boy did not have even this slight pun- 
ishment coming to him. 


One can deal out almost any sort of chas- 
tisement and a youngster will take it if, deep 
in his heart, he figures that he has it coming, 
But commit an injustice, however inconsequen- 
tial, and you will have a fight on your hands, 
Our people are that way. 


That’s why they’re 
Americans. 


On Imitation. 


I have been out of college about long enough 
to forget all I ever knew of psychology, peda- 
gogy, and method. Yet the image of my last 
high school teacher is still undimmed. I now 
realize what a great man he was. His policy, 
and the memory of it, is a constant rule and 
guide. I try to be as nearly like him as I may. 
Whenever I tackle a knotty problem I say to 
myself : 

“Just remember! You gave Mr. Adams ten 
times as much trouble as this when you were 
young and heathenish.” 


SUPERINTENDENTS OLD AND NEW. 
j H. E. Stone. 
“Persons who propose comprehensive reforms 


are faddists.” So 
spoke Lord Bryce by way of comment on the 


suspected as theorists or 
tendency for American legislators to resent bit- 
terly the least suggestion that the American 
system of government is not in all respects the 
best in the world. This is the easy path for 
legislators who are worried by being compelled 
to think about such puzzling problems as how 
to restore popular rule and preserve the eftficien- 
cies of the committee system, how to resist paid 
propaganda or how to shorten the periodic pe 
riods of unemployment. 


School Boards and Superintendents who are 
perfectly satisfied with traditional methods and 
standardized subject-matter 
also quite likely to resent the suggestion of 
changes in the interest of educational efficiency. 
It interferes with their hand-shaking regim 
and disturbs their equilibrium by compelling 
thought, a thing not natural to the 
species and developed in man only by 
stages through the long eons. 


and content are 


animal 


slow 








The old type of time-serving pseudo-executive 
in the realm of edueation admits the wisdom 


of discarding the hand press in printing thell 


modern newspaper and the one-horse shay in 
transportation. He -gets his concerts by wire 
less but considers the process as extra-curricv 
lar when it comes to the matter of intellectual 
pabulum. In matters educational 
shay methods satisfy him. 
the taxes. 


one-horse 
They do not raise 
They are not attacked by local law 
yers representing property interests and estates 
They do not incur the wrath of the experienced 
teacher. They are not irritating to the forme 
superintendent in retirement nor to his friends 
The old ways are safe. 


Such seat-warming, friendly, time-servers ar 
great belongers. They acquire so many friend 
and associates who call them good fellows that 
they are not compelled 


things 2s industrial 


education, the socialize 
recitation, supervised study, and psychologica 


tests or educational measurements. 


They are social psychologists enough to knot 
the popularity of opposing innovations. The! 
are psychologists enough to know the safety & 
being on the side of the pocket book. 

They are the evidence of the educational 4p 
plication of Lord Bryce’s comment that “pe 


sons who propose comprehensive reforms 4 
suspected as theorists and faddists.” 


All hail to the educational suspect! 


to bother with sucli 
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Elective Program Engineering 


The difficulty of writing a program for a high 
school where the pupils are allowed practically 
free election of studies has, I believe, worked 
the adoption of the free election of 
In many instances, too, 
the principal who has his school organized in 


against 


studies in some eases. 


this way is spending outside his regular school 
year a tremendous amount of time in writing 
the program. One of the main causes for this 
is the feeling on the part of the principal that 
in handing over even a portion of this work to 
a group of subordinates, he is surrendering one 
of the prerogatives of his office. As a matter 
of faet, by doing so he may not only hold the 
same grip on the school by which he saw that 
pupils and teachers were placed advantageously 
to themselves and to the school, but is perform- 
higher duty 


ng a far to his school system in 


training the younger teachers for promotion. 
In making the layout of divisions he ean assure 
himself of the proper placing of the teachers, 
and by 


the top 


changing a small 
and the bottom 
the right sort of influence. 


of programs 
be put 


group 
students may 


ll ce r 


It is not uncommon in the larger high schools 
to find that the principal and perhaps one or 
two teachers spend half the summer vacation 
This is all 
lhe vacation is given to provide for the physical 
needs of the those of the 
pupil. The work should be done during school 


rking wrong. 


on this problem. 


teacher as well as 


vacation should be reserved for 


4 
IR 


In Boston we have worked out a scheme for 


handling the program which has become more 


or less standardized throughout the city in the 
high schools, This started in the English High 
School with Mr. 


George W. Evans, now master 


f the Charlestown High School, as the guiding 
spirit, and spread from there to the other high 
} 


Despite the number of arti- 
cles available on the subject, 1 offer this thor- 
oug! \ tried 


a complex problem. 


schools of the city. 


plan as a simplified means of 
Symbols in Program Making. 

In making this sort of program a set of sym- 

used for the 


These may consist of a single capi- 


bols must be subjects elected by 


the pupils 


tal block letter as H, K. KF, ete. The first reason 


for using these is that the 


paper on which the 


° " } 
program 1s written has very small 


SIZ and the use ot 


Spaces ot a 


more than one letter would 


exclude this paper. Other reasons, such as con 


venience, ete 


» are perfectly apparent. 


It is worthwhile also to use symbols for the 
names of the teachers. These are made by 
combining a capital letter, indicating the first 
letter of the name, with a small letter, giving 
the character of the remainder of the name. 
Smith, for instanee. may be Sm; Holland, H1; 


Fitzgerald, Fd; Andrews, An, ete. 
In Boston the 


svmbols for indicating 


mail 

studies are: 

EK English J Com’l. Geog. 

K Economies Y Com’l. Law 

H History N Choral Practice 

F French C Chemistry 

G German P Physics 

L Latin M Mathematics 

S Spanish R Hygiene 

I bookkeeping D Drawing 

Q Phonography X Military Drill 

W_  Typewriting Z Salesmanship 

In most cases the symbol is the first letter 
of the subject, but in some it is an arbitrary 


sVmbo] N. for 


hose 


instanee, is generic, applying 


choral practice, eloeution, orches 
To restrict the symbol still further, 
a number is used usually to denote the year in 
the subject is ordinarily taken. K1 
E4 is fourth 


means f rst year 


English; year 








John E. J. Kelley, Bostcn 


not 
as for example, orchestra, 
the number is arbitrarily chosen. 
true 


ete. In case the subject does 


progress by years, 


English, 


The same is 
the case in history, 
more than four years of the subject are offered. 
Here the number refers to a certain kind of 
history. 


when, as is usually 


Goal of Program Making. 
Teachers should know by the first 
middle of just what classes they 
the 


also know just what are to be 


or the 
are to 
should 
their classes for 


J une 


teach following year. The pupils 


the coming year. The object of this program 

is to accomplish this without overburdening any 

member of the faculty. One of the greatest by- 

products of this work is giving teachers execu- 

tive experience so that the superintendent may 

know likely candidates for promotion. 
Prophecy Sheet. 

At the end of the next to the last marking 
period, usually in April, each teacher reports 
in his own subject to the teacher of every home 
room from which he receives pupils for instrue- 
A blank similar to the following is used: 

All pupils of room reciting to me in 
E2 will probably pass except the following: 


tion. 


Arnauldt, Henry 
Williams, Sophia 


(Signed) Sm. 


sheet being used for each year of each subject 
taught by the teacher. The 
prophecy sheet. 


report is called a 
Elective Blank. 
On the basis of these reports the pupils are 
The 
pupil in his 
divided into 


The elective blank for the 1 


required to make their electi n of studies. 


1 


home room teacher guides the 


choice. rhe blanks ire two sorts: 


pper school is made 


on paper of convenient size, pref rably p inched, 


so that the teacher may easily fasten the blanks 


of his room together. The name of the pupil 
and his home room are p aced at the top of the 
sheet. The tirst column contains the symbols 


of the studies In which the pupil expects to 


pass for the year (see prophecy sheet passed to 
each home room teacher by each subject 
teacher ). The symbo s are entered in a fixed 
order which is indicated at the bottom of the 
blank. The second column contains the figure 
indicating the m nt d | ma credit allowed 
for each st dy This column should be totaled 


eredits 


Included 


to determine the diploma 


the pupli nas obt ill ed ror the year. 














n thes \ iumms are all the subjects that 
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[ NK 
| Bame 7 4 / / Sra Room i 
| ame /iitisgatts fo — 
ourse {LA ee, 
(Businese, Barmal, (pr General). 
| — _ — — 
| Passed by] Elested fon | Poin ts re- 
June 192 | |} 192 |; quired for 
subiect | Points | Points Subject | diploma 
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Science 3 points 


Total ; ‘3 | ; 0 | 7 





Caution Arrange eubjects in catalog order. Check 


course against points required, 
Catalog order XNREBKPSMBPCIQWIZD. 

I approve the election of the studies above and a- 
ree that they shall not be banged except for ressons 
satisfactory to the Head Master. 








j & 
Signature of parent_A« Chere £. Ae - 
FIG ELECTIVE BLANK FOR PUPIL’S AND 


PARENTS’ INFORMATION AND APPROVAL. 


Si 





| 
| 


as 


— 


the pupil has successfully passed up to the 
making of the blank. These are lumped to- 
gether: | E. | 12 |. Here 12 means the total 


credit in English up to the time the blank was 
filled in. Two columns similar fo those just 
deseribed are placed to the right of the blank. 
One contains the subjects elected for the com- 
ing year; the other includes the points to be 
obtained. The 
totaled. 

A statement of 


points here also should be 


the subjects and of the 
amounts of each required for a diploma has a 
place on the blank. 
a statement to the 


At the bottom is space for 
effect that the parent ap- 
proves the choice of studies as made and, except 
for reasons satisfactory to the principal, will 
ask for no change. A line for the parent’s 
signature completes the blank. 

This form of blank affords a ready means of 
checking up diploma requirements. Few, if 
any, pupils arrive at the end of the final year 
without having taken the subjects. 
This blank alone is responsible for that situa- 


tion. 


required 


Rocm Summary of Electives. 

The signed sheets are summarized 
by the room teacher on a sheet known 
in Boston as the “A Blank” (Fig. 3). It is 
really a of the 
consists of a sheet ruled 5/16” horizontally and 
’ 


“elective” 
home 
electives. It 


room summary 


1,” vertically. A sufficient space is allowed at 
the left for the names of the pupils. 


| 
enough 


There are 
vertical columns to accommodate all 
the symbols used in the school, with four or five 
blank columns. Then there is a double ruling 
(vertical) and to the right of that enough col 
umns to correspond to the number 6f “hours” 
in the school day. 

The sheet is headed “Room .........” 
each column the symbol for each sti 
of the double 


column is headed “No. of Courses.” 


Over 
idy is placed. 
Just in front vertical ruling the 
The space 
to the right is reserved. 
The ft all the 


schoo] yming year are 


names 
the e& 
ical ord r in 


pupils to return to 
placed in alphabet- 
a column at the left of the sheet. 
By consulting the elective blank of each pupil, 
the studies elected may be transferred to 
“A Blank.” Thus we find that the boy 
heads the blank, John O’Brien, on his 


K2. So 


this 
who 
“elective 
blank,” asks for 
the “A 
In the proper col 


opposite his name on 
Blank” in the E column we put E2. 
remainder of his 
The 
total number of studies he elects is placed just 
double vertical This 

ieee 


at the bottom of 


umns the 


program is written in similar manner. 


in front of the ruling. 
number for the room 
the sheet. 

ack of the sheet are put the symbols 
] 


lected by 


placed in vertical column and to the right the 


On the 
of all courses ¢ the pupils in the room, 
number of pupils electing « ih. These are to- 
taled at the bottom and this total 
tota 


must corre- 


spond to a similar already found on the 
face of the 


The space re served © 


sheet. 
the right on the front 
of the sheet is intended for writing the program 


t 


when tie maVou has bee determined. It is 


making this blank to write the 
pupl . and the 


of the sheet, denoting the studies in ink. 


customary in 
symbols at the top 
But, 
the body of the blank, each pupil’s election as 


names of the 


expressed by the symbols, should be in pencil 
sO that 


changes necessary 


mistakes may readily be corrected or 


It is to be noted here 
wed by but 


made. 


that the symbol on this blank is fol 


one figure which denotes the vear 1n which the 


. ] 
subject is usually taken. 


In counting courses the extra subjects, such 


as hygiene, music, physical training, ete., which 


are held only one hour or so a week and conse- 


ti 
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All freshmen teke singing. 


learn at once, 


All? girl pupils are required to take physics) 
training unlese exempted on doctor's certificate; all boys 
are required to take military drill unless under weight 
(90 lbs.) dr exempted on doctor's certificate, 


The following subjects are offered pupils of the 
entering class; for the sake of convenience, 
inéicated by one-letter symbols, which the pupil should 





Room 





subjects are 
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English (EB) Mathematics (Mt) FIG. 3. THE “A” BLANK FOR WORKING OUT PROGRAMS. 
Hiatory (H) Introductory Science (P) 
French (F) Clerical Practice (1) 
Spanish (s) 
e Numb 1 EEPY PROVISIONAL PROGRAM--SEPTEMBER 13, 1922 
Course Number 
Course Number 2 EHS¥ I Iv V VI 
Course Number 3 E FM P L it bo 25 <= = <a 
end ood TE A £11Tr EleTr £13x(18) £14X(11) £151n £16Tr 
eee pil aioe Ee3L E240 E25¥Fe B26L 
Oc E220c 2 12400 26 26Ly 
{Courses —— 1 and 2 are in preperation for normal school aap EePLy 7 £24 Ps Be6Ln 
or college. E31Ly E32Pe E33Fs E34Ly £350c £360c 
k FA3Trabd r44Trace 
_ Eszlnac E85Lnce £84 Lnbé 
Elementary School HS51x(18) #HS52x(18) H55X(18) H56Bt 
H 
1 approve of the choice of course number for the pupil etd Hes Bt 25Bt H36Co 
names above. H42Co H43Co H44Bt H45Co 
‘ Ll2Cy L14Gy Tid5Gy TI6Gy 
Signed : 
Parent (or guardian) Pl2Es FIST (14) FIST(14 ) — 
P Fe1Y(14) P23VeE Fe4Y(13 ) Fo6Vg 
Pa2Yg F24Vg 
June 192 $120f $13Hs S14Hs 
25 c 7-4 f 
NB All pupils sre expected to spend at least two hours each S216f S256f oe 
night in study at home, Parents are hereby notified that they Gi5vg 
must not listen - i who claim that they can prepere al) Wicn Wistp Wiztp Wison WibMy 
oe Seeeees Sh Sees? tae. M.226n M23My Mo4iy M26Gn 
M3 My a. ___—*M4@6My 
Head Master Beith ESSCE Beau BSSth Beem 
P11Mr P12G6t P12Gt P14Gt P15Gt P16Cp 
> we aK? . Pe4Cp 
4 a. . cS “ “ 4m 4 . ~ " 
FIG. 1 FRESHMEN’S ELECTIVE BLANK CTpMe 033Me C34Ma C35Me 
111k] 113Mc 114Ch 115K1 
‘ 1?21Ka 122Ka 123Ka l24Fy 125Ka 126Fy 
Name Yoo be Cather WW. 21 - 33 tine 123Fy 155 Fy 136 Ka 
( 4iMe Q32Ka Q33Ck ~ Qo4Na ~ @45Mc Q36Ck 
W31Ck W42Mc W33Ne W24Ck W35Na W46Mo 
E 3124 F3226 I 2316 0435 J 2537 M 3642 Je2k J23K J24m1 
N14b Z45Fv WAGFy 
X4ac D31Dv DeaDy DeSDv D25Dv D26Dv 
FIG. 5. PUPIL’S ASSIGNMENT BLANK. FIG. 4. PROVISIONAL OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


quently can be tucked in with the three or four 
When the 
teacher has finished the blank to this extent it 
is sent to the office. 


hour subjects, may well be omitted. 


Summary of Elections Sheet. 

The head master, or the committee appointed 
by him, summarizes the elections of each room 
so that the exact number of divisions which will 
be necessary in each subject can be seen at a 
glance. 

The sheet used for this purpose is the one 
usually adopted in any scheme of program 
making. It consists of a rather wide sheet of 
paper, ordinarily formed by pasting two or more 
sheets together, with the symbol for each course 
elected throughout the school written at the top 
over each ruling (one-half inch vertical rulings 
are of convenient size). It is of advantage to 
separate the subjects elected into the classes of 
pupils electing them. For this reason we have 
on the left the words “Senior,” “Junior,” 
“Sophomore,” “Freshman,” “Total,” or others 
of the same meaning. A head master who cares 
to make a division in a subject which shall con- 
tain only pupils of a given class can do so 
readily if the summary of election is made in 
this way. 

The actual layout made as usual by divid- 
ing by the average size of a division in the 
subject in question, plus the expected shrinkage. 
This shrinkage varies according to schools and 
to classes within schools. It is known only by 
keeping accurate account of what takes place 
each year. 

Making the layout is perhaps the most deli- 
cate part of the work. If the one used the pre- 
vious year was successful it may well be the 
basis of the one for the ensuing year. The head 
master makes out the sheet, assigning the hour 
for each subject (the layout) and tests it by 


trying out several programs of senior and of 
junior rooms. A list of conflicts should be kept 
to find out just what are the bothersome courses. 
Such a sheet can be made by arranging all the 
courses horizontally at the head of the sheet 
and vertically at the left. On this tally can be 
kept the conflicting courses. Changes can then 
be made to cover the worst cases. Of course, 
in a free elective course certain programs can- 
not be written. This generally is a small per- 
centage and is due to pupils who do not follow 
the usual trend of the course. 


Writing Programs. 

Once the layout is fixed the work of writing 
the programs for each room may be assigned 
to various teachers. In this connection the 
writing of a senior or of a junior room is the 
equivalent of writing two sophomore or two 
freshman rooms. 

A large number of copies of the layout are 
made. These are lists of all the courses pro- 
posed for the coming year, designated by the 
symbol for the course, a number for the year 
of the course, and a second number for the 
period of the day on which the subject is given. 
These are arranged in columns according to the 
periods of the day. Thus a complete skeleton of 
all studies with the hours on which they occur 
is available. 

In writing the assignment, which is made in 
the proper space in the columns to the right of 
the double ruling on the “A blank,” the teacher 
uses two numbers after the symbol, the first 
indicating the year, and the second the period 
of the day, as H36, J21, ete. (The “A Blank” 
naturally has been returned from the office for 
the teacher to work on.) Tally must be kept 
of the assignments. This is most conveniently 
made on the layout sheets and should be turned 
in with the blanks to the program committee. 


Here the results of assignment are tabulated 
usually on a blackboard. If the teachers 
writing the programs equalize properly as they 
go, there is no work for the committee in this 
matter. Failure to equalize means that a sec- 
ond and even a third division of a subject must 
be made where originally but one division was 
intended. 
Program to Pupil. 

The writing of the program for the individual 
pupil is done by the home room teacher from 
the room blank sent to the teacher after the 
work above indicated has been done by the 
program committee. The teacher makes the 
program out in duplicate, retaining one for the 
next year and giving one to the pupil to let him 
know what he is to have. In ease several sec- 
tions are assigned to the same hour in the same 
subject, it will be necessary in the directions 
to teachers to establish some regulation such 
as: “Pupils from room take F22 in 
room 23,” or, “Pupils from A to K, inclusive, 
taking F22 will recite in room 23.” 

In doing this work a fourth symbol is used. 
The last two figures denote the room in which 
the recitation is held: 2228, E3602, ete. The 
only place in which no symbol for the course 
is used, is for the study hours, which are indi- 
cated by a zero followed by the hour and the 
room. .....0456, 0219, ete. The room symbols 
may be replaced by the teachers’ symbols in 
the upper classes when these are sufficiently 
well known to the pupils. This is of especial 
use in study hours which teachers hold in rooms 
other than their own. 

Handling the Freshman. 

The “Freshman Elective Blank” introduces 
the pupil and the parent to the symbols of the 
various studies taught in the first year. A 
number of type combination programs ordi- 
(Concluded on Page 142) 
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some Methods of Determining School Costs 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Director of Statistics and Reference, Detroit Public Schools. 


School costs are among the most complex of 
educational products and, generally speaking, 
are of little value at the present time save as 
rough measures for the guidance of adminis- 
trative officers. Because of this fact, compari- 
sons of costs between cities and states, except 
to establish general trends, are meaningless. 
Edueational costs are now used by laymen and 
by schoolmen just as attendance is, as compara- 
tive indexes of school efficiency, which is one 
thing they do not represent at all. 

The difficulty in arriving at comparative 
costs is the presence of so many variables that 
it is very hard to secure a comparable basis for 
such determination. Presuming for a moment 
that these variables are non-existent, any com- 
parison made would still be nullified because it 
does not include an appraisal of the results, as 
for example, if instructional methods in the first 
of two cities equal in costs results in an instruc- 
tional efficiency of 40 units per thousand and in 
the second in only 30 units per thousand, the 
equal cost would be of little comparative value. 
The major cost variables are seven, represent- 
ing major accounting divisions. These are ad- 
ministration, instruction, operation, mainte- 
nance, auxiliary agencies, fixed charges, and 
debt. service. Under each of these are a dozen 
or more minor variables which also tend to 
nullify results. Only a few of the more impor- 
tant of these can be given consideration here. 

Important Variables. 

Under administration are differences in the 
business and educational organizations, the 
policy of the city in paying salaries and the 
general administrative policy regarding the 
personnel essential to carry out the educational 
program. 

Some of the more important variables under 
instruction are the policy of the city in respect 
to textbooks and supplies, the preparation of 
teachers and corresponding salary schedule dif- 
ferences, the teaching load, the length of school 
day, the average number of instruction hours 
given each child weekly, and the actual meas- 
urable results of the classroom product. 

Operation costs are affected by the age of 
the school plant, the type of construction, the 
method of payment for cleaning, the policy re- 
garding school grounds, the character of the 
heating and ventilating plant, and whether the 
air is recirculated. 

The age and the type of building used are 
the big factors in the maintenance cost of the 
plant. 

In most of the larger cities the pure instruc- 
tion costs are but an item in the total cost, 
although always the major item. Extension 
activities, listed under the head of auxiliary 
agencies, account for many cost differences. 
Some cities operate playgrounds, others do not. 
Some furnish food, transportation, and baths 
to certain types of children, while other cities 
do not give this service. Again, certain 
school districts have a regular annual fixed 
charge for teachers’ pensions, while the state 
may carry them entirely in other places. 

Cities having financial independence carry 
their own debt service charges, while in cities 
where there is no financial independence, these 
charges are carried as part of the entire munici- 
pal debt. 

Six Ways of Finding Costs. 

I have mentioned here, briefly, twenty differ- 
ences that must be given careful consideration 
in making a cost analysis between cities. As 
a rule few of them are ever considered and the 
comparisons made have little real meaning as 
a result, 


There are six methods in use for determining 
per capita educational costs. These are on the 
basis of: 


1. Total population, 
2. School population, 
38. Registration, 

4. Membership, 

5. Attendance, 


6. Student (instruction) hours. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss each 
one in turn upon the basis of hypothetical situa- 
tions that are taken from two typical cities and 
changed only to the extent that their identity 
may not be revealed. 

Let us assume two cities of a million people, 
with practically the same religious and racial 
composite, and that the following conditions 
prevail: 

City A is experiencing boom conditions and 
is growing rapidly. Consequently her school 
population numbers 250,000 or only 25 per cent 
of the total. There are 166,750 children reg- 
istered in public schools with 130,500 in average 
daily attendance. The school system is pro- 
gressive and non-public schools care for only 
45,000 of the children. City A spent thirteen 
million dollars on her public schools last year. 

City B is progressing at a slower rate, hav- 
ing passed boom conditions years ago. While 
her total population is the same, the school 
population is 330,000 or one-third of the total. 
The public schools have a registration of 115,000 
and an average daily attendance of 90,000 chil- 


dren. The non-public schools care for 90,000 
children. City B spent only $10,000,000 on 
public education last year. 
City A. 

Population ......ccccccscscesccees 1,000,000- 
School population .............++- 250,08 
Public school registration ......... 166,750 
Public school membership ......... 145,000 
Public school average attendance... 130,500 
Non-public school membership ..... 45,000 
MainGONENCS COREE 2. ccrcccccccceces $13,000,000 


City A is a rapidly growing community, the 
result of a ten year industrial boom. 


City B. 
Population ...cccccccccscscccsvecs 1,000,000 
School population ............+4+. 330,000 
Public school registration ......... 115,000 
Public school membership ......... 100,000 
Public school average attendance... 90,000 
Non-public school membership ..... 90,000 


Maintenance costS .......-.eseee8: $10,000,000 
City B has grown at a normal rate for the 
past decade. It is a port city. 


Educational Cost on Basis of Population. 

The superintendent of City B decides to make 
a study of comparative costs with which to 
impress his board or the entire community and 
picks as the proper city, City A, because, seem- 
ingly, the two are equal at least in population. 
The result is simple to secure. 

Upon the basis of total population the cost 
to City B is $10.00, while City A is spending 
$13.00. 

Population Cost on Basis of Population. 


City A City B 
Total Population. 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Tetel GORE acecss $13,000,000.00 $10,000,000.00 
Population Cost.. 13:00 100 


This is an important finding, so it is pub- 
lished as soon as possible with the bare state- 
ment that City B is spending $3.00 less per 
capita for the same education that City A is 
furnishing. There is no question about it. 
There are the figures. It does not require a 
financial expert to determine it. Elementary 
arithmetical ability will suffice. So far, so good. 
Superintendent B has scored a point. 

One of the values of a newspaper is that its 
contents are public property. They do not hide 
beneath the proverbial bushel. In due course 
of time the exchange editor on the City A daily 
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that is not friendly to the school board clips 
the proud message from paper B and it appears 
on the news editor’s desk. Fine; here’s a chance 
to open on the local schools. So a reporter 
drops in to see the superintendent and after 
discussing the weather and other conversational 
essentials, produces the clipping and says “How 
Come?” The superintendent reads it and blinks 
rapidly. He needs time! He reads again and 
the light breaks. If the reporter will return 
later in the day there will be a story. Super- 
intendent A reads the clipping again carefully 
and tries another method. 

By dividing the A and B school expendi- 
tures by the respective school populations, 
250,000 and 330,000, he secures a per capita 
cost of $52 and $30.30. 


Cost on Basis of School Population. 


City A City B 
School population. 250,000 330,000 
Total Cost ...... $13,000,000.00 $10,000,000.00 
School population 
Wn sachacetes 52.00 30.30 


These appear to be perfectly satisfactory costs 
but there is one unfortunate thing about them— 
they won’t do—for cost A is still higher than 
cost B and that would make the promised story 
too “interesting.” 

He studies these costs carefully and considers 
the fact that there are such large differences in 
school population, and reaches the conclusion 
that since A is growing rapidly the adult influx 
has probably disturbed the normal age relation- 
ships and that another index would probably 
furnish: a better means of comparison. 

Cost on the Basis of Registration. 

He writes City B for certain needed informa- 
tion, holds off the reporter, interviews parents 
who desire transfers because their children’s 
classmates are suspected of eating garlic, and 
tells a high school principal that the purpose 
of public education is to keep the children in 
school and not suspend them because they dis- 
agree with certain pet weaknesses of their 
teachers. He neglected to ask for the informa- 
tion by wire, collect, so B, not feeling the need 
of urgency, reached the wire in the course of 
the next two weeks’ dictation and sent the an- 
swer. Superintendent A compared the data. 
His registration was larger. Here was the cor- 
rect base! On the basis of publie school reg- 
istration the per capita costs stood: A, $77.96; 
B, $86.96, or $9.00 in favor of A. 

Registration Cost. 


City A City B 
Total registration. 166,760 115,000 
. | ee $13,000,000.00 $10,000,000.00 
Per Capita regis- 
tration cost 77.96 86.96 


The desired result was secured, the story pub- 
lished, and City A vindicated from the possible 
charge of extravagance in administration. And 
this is the reason for many so-called cost sur- 
veys. Having seen the initial joy of Superin- 
tendent B in time changed to a feeling of worry 
and uneasiness, let us continue along our dry 
and dustless statistical road to analyze two or 
three other factors. 

Cost on the Basis of Membership 

The next step is to compute the costs upon 
the basis of membership. By membership we 
mean the names of those children who were reg- 
istered and enrolled and who have not been 
transferred out of the system or removed for 
various legal reasons. If we find the per capita 
cost on this basis, City A shows $89.66 and 
City B $100.00. 

Membership Cost. 
City A City B 
Total membership. 145,000 100,000 


wee: GR neases $13,000,000.00 $10,000,000.00 
Membership cost . 89.66 100.00 
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The immediate objection to these.products a basis of average attendance these facts do not The reasons for this are quite apparent, for W 
is that they do not represent the truth. Edu show except as differences in the general per’ there are more children, absolutely, as well as no ! 
cational costs must be based upon actual service capita costs. They are not explained and, as_ relatively, in registration and membership in fact 
rendered and not upon hypothetical service. If they stand, are at times quite awkward for the City A. Neither is a fair measure for cost inter 
the average membership is 145,000, and records superintendent. computation because registration is no indica- from 
are exactly kept, then it is safe to assume that Such happens to be the case in applying this — tion of the number of children actually in school recog 
on the average approximately 10 per cent of standard to cities A and B. City A gives an and membership does not take into considera tioné 
these children are absent from school. They average of four hours high school and five tion the actual conditions of attendance which, H 
are not receiving instruction. The instruction hours of elem ntary school da ly instruction. assumed to be the same for both eases in this If 
cost developed on membership is about 10 per City B furnishes the same amount of high discussion, might easily show a variation of you 
cent under the actual cost, and while far more’ school instruction but gives six hours of ele two to five per cent. in ¢@ 
preferable than previous bases, it does not give mentary instruction. By reducing this instrue The per capita cost on attendance is more or | 
a true index. tion to student hours, City B provides about conclusive than any of the preceding, but the 

Cost on Basis of Average Attendance. ten million instruction hours at a cost of 10 result is merely an average head count and doeg A 

The fifth method, and the one now quite gen cents per hour. City A, on the other hand, has not consider the actual amount of instruction age 
erally used, is the computation of instruction 126,155,000 student hours furnished at a unit’ given. It may be useful to estabjish trends but dire 
costs upon average attendance. The result Cost of 10.2 cents. cannot be safely used for comparative pur ties. 
when applied to our hypothetical cities gives A Student Hour Costs. poses. one 
a cost of $99.62 and B one of $111.11. City A City B The last cost derived from student hours is - mar 

Cost on Average Attendance. — elementary . P the only real basis for the computing of instruc- My 
City A City B teenth hick dey.... 4 4 tional costs, for this 1s based upon the actual a 
Total average at- Average attendance. 130.500 90,000 amount of instruction in clock hours given to “. 

tendance fs ee? ail 130,500 . 90,000 Student hours .......126 millions 10 millions each student in daily attendance. D. 

aay Ah Se $13,000,000.00 $10,000,000.00 Total Cost ceeaees maa ata On this basis both cities show approximately t 

Student hour cos 102 : :, ' °1 

ance cost .. a 99.62 111.11 in other words. the actual instruction cost in the same cost, but not necessarily the same edu- _ 
Surely this result is an expression of the real cational results 6. 

» © ‘ “a7 these cities is approximately the same, a though a 

cost of instruction and for purposes of general the result—the educational product—may be What conclusions may be safely drawn in 
conversation this is quite true. For compara quite different ; respect to the effectiveness of public education ° 
tive purposes, however, the cost on average at Let ae consider these six costs together. On in these cities, assuming all other factors to be ? 
tendance is of little value because it does not iis hasta of total population and aghool popula eaual? On the basis of cost is City A more car 

provide for differences in organization. It tion aieal a | City \ re ’ cher +} in =sepffective than City B, or vice versa? City A I 
measures merely the average number of heads City , T) may actus Is sia ald ili serves 52 per cent of its school population and I 
that were in attendance during the school year. ‘ h, : ihn die te A . t mav City B only 27 per cent in publie schools. City tea 

It does not tell how long they were in attend mean that different Pall tone a disease have B has a large non-public school membership, I 
ance, or how much instruction they received. theown ordi: ie we relationships out of th while City A has only one-half as many. There I 

Student Hour Cost. isual proportiol Neither cost is adequate fon s a total of 190,000 children in all types of ati 

The only mea ngful basis pon which the comparative purpos« nd s apt to he quit schools in both eities and, since the general 

instruction cost can be measured is by means misleading when so used population is the same, the proportionate num 

of student hours and a student hour may be Comparison of Costs. ber is the same. | 

defined as 60 minutes of instruction to a single Per Capita Cost City A A ity DB On the basis of total school population A wh 

student. The use of this measure results in 1. aga os tarred ' op ? + serves 76 per cent and B 57.5 per cent. A is | 
securing the actual amount of instruction given = 9 Recletection a 77 96 86.95 giving instruction to more children and B is 

to the children in attendance If they are ex- 4. Member ship cece 89.66 100.00 giving more instruction to fewer children. The 

cused early, if school closes for a half day, or dD. Averag attendan e -- 99.62 111.11 nstruction hour cost is the same. Which city 

if their classroom work is interrupted for a 6. Student hours . ' ; 102 100 is most effective? From the data given it is ' 

period in any way, these fact ire recorded in Proportion in public school 52 % 27.0% mpossible to determine this fact As stated 

the record book and the result ; a Statement Total in s« ools ; 76° 57.5 earlier unit costs are indexes for executive use en 

of actual service rendered There are varia On the basi ’ scho registration and men ind educational effectiveness must be deter | 

tions in the length of d between cities and bership the conditior ire actually reversed for mined by a measurement of the educational 

even in school unit vithin the me city. On City A now presents lower costs t n City B product in conjunction with relative costs. 

' 
Is Th Teacher Type? | 
s There a Teacher Type: | 
F. B. Knight, Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Iowa. . 
m 
What do we mean whe vi ay, Miss Smith type in some t not in all of the teachers Teachers pre fer work wit] per ple to work el 
is a born teacher’, or “J Jones never w they interview. Now teachers ar¢ ther peo th things nt 
be a teacher”, or “Maude Brown is a typical ple in man vs. such as height. compl n. leachers prefer work requiring reliability In 
school teacher’? Is there a list of personality likes and dislikes for certain foods. But teachers rk demanding quick decisions. 
traits which are so true of teachers as a group have certain characteristics which 1 teachers leachers prefer work which demands little we 
that we can usefully think of a typical teacher do not possess These differences lie in the special information 
as being different from other people, not wholly field of attitud terests and preferences. leachers prefer to carry out plans rather : 

different, of course, but different from non For example, if vou she da a group of sue han to form plans and policies. a 

teachers in important ways? If we found that cessful teachers this question, “Do vou prefer Teachers prefer head-work as opposed to . t] 

such types existed among people s that we work involving less p id safety or more and-work, : : 

could know that this person is better adapted pay with danger?” vou w get typically differ Teachers prefer work which allows them to ) n 

to teaching than to business, better fitted for ent answers than if vou asked a group of mir direct others rather than to be receiving direc- | ot 

medicine than law by temperament, better suit ng engineers or chemists the same question tions continually. h 

ed to business than research, cut out for a Below I have listed preferences of typieal leachers prefer work where sympathy rather : , 

preacher rather than banker, I say if such teachers Shi d the preferences f a particular than cold decision jis needed. 

types could be described, a real gain in voca teacher or candidate for t hing position be leachers prefer work involving judgment | , 

tional guidance would be accomplished. If a in sharp contrast to the preferences printed nstead of industrious speed of simple opera 

teacher type exists d can be described, then here, there would be ample cause for question ons ' : 
those interested in ecting teachers or in ing the vocation daptabilitv of the person Teachers prefer work demanding thorough- 

personnel of normal « es would agree upor hn question. ness rather than inspiration. e 

the pertinency of study this field. Preferences of the Teacher Type. Teachers prefer work with others around ! 

I am of the opinion that the teacher type Teachers prefer wor] ng regular time rather than work alone I 
does exist. Why some superint ndents have iS pPpo ed T VOrK ny ‘ rreg lar time. Teac her prefer vork vhere quality ratl er 
uneanny skill in selecting their teachers is Teachers prefer work involving a wide var- than quantity production is desirable 
because, consciously or unconsciously, they  iety of ta is opposed to repeating the same Teachers prefer work involving personal re : 
recognize the overt or subtle signs of the teacher peration over d ver pons bility. | 
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Whereas the above list of preferences is by 
no means exhaustive, it does point out the 
fact that teachers are not indifferent in their 
interests. These preferences were obtained 
from groups of teachers, and no preference not 
recognized by 75 per cent of the teachers ques- 
tioned is reported. 

How Teachers Account for Their Success. 

If you give the following exercise to teachers, 
you will get responses characteristic of teachers 
in contrast to sales-girls, stenographers, nurses 
or business people. 

Exercise for Teachers. 

Assuming that you are better than the aver- 
age teacher, account for this according to the 
directions. Here is a list of possible superiori- 
ties. As you see it, mark the most important 
one ‘1’, the next important one ‘2’, and so on, 
marking the least important ‘24’. 

My success is due to: 

1. Being taller than my competitors. 

2, Having stronger muscles. 

;. Being better looking. 

t+. Having better luck. 

5. Having more education. 

6. Having fundamentally a keener brain. 
7. Having more energy. 

8. Working harder per hour. 

9, Having higher marks in my normal school 
career. 

10. Working longer hours. 

11. Knowing more about the technique of 
teaching. 

12. Taking more chances. 

13. Being more honest in embarrassing situ- 
ations. 

14. Having a better home. 

15. Interesting patrons more successfully. 

16. Having more personal responsibility 
which requires me to earn more money. 

17. Being more religious. 

18. Being a better judge of human nature. 

19. Liking children better. 

20. Being better liked by children. 

21. Having a more pleasant voice. 

22. Being more cooperative in community 
enterprise. 

28. Understanding children better. 
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24. Getting along more pleasantly with 
people. 

Teachers tend to place the 24 differences or 
superiorities in the following order of impor- 
tance. 

1. Understanding children better. 


2. Liking children better. 
3. Being a better judge of human nature. 
4. Being better liked by children. 


5. Being more cooperative in community 
enterprises. 

6. Knowing more about the technique of 
teaching. 

7. Having more energy. 

8. Getting along more pleasantly with peo- 
ple. 

9. Working harder per hour. 

10. Being more honest in embarrassing situ- 
ations. 

11. Having more education. 

12. Working longer hours. 

13. Having more personal responsibility 
which requires me to earn more money. 

14. Interesting patrons more successfully. 

15. Having fundamentally a keener brain. 

16. Having better luck. 

17. Having a better home. 

18. Taking more chances. 

19. Being more religious. 

20. Having higher marks in my normal 
school career. 

21. Having a more pleasant voice. 

22. Being taller than my competitors. 

23. Having stronger muscles. 

24. Being better looking. 

The person who seriously changes this order 
has a sense of values quite different from the 
typical teacher. 

The technique by which we select our teachers 
at the present time is admittedly inaccurate and 
uncertain. To the extent that we can find out 
many more facts which are significant in the 
sense that, this is true of a good teacher but 
false of a poor one, fewer errors in selection 
will oecur. Many honest minded school admin- 
istrators will do well to experiment with the two 
lists reported above and to invent others of their 
own. 


Some School Principals I Have Had 


Superintendent 


Mr. D. was the first principal I ever engaged, 
and I could not have done better for the price at 
my command to pay. He was a curious con- 
clomeration of suecess and failure. It was his 
first experience, and on the whole he did pass- 
ingly well. His teaching was good and his dis- 
cipline was never out of hand, but there was 
something lacking in him to command the high- 
est respect of pupils and parents. This was 
largely due to his habit of too freely talking 
about his past career, which was anything but 
that of a model country schoolmaster. I stuck 
hy him through every adverse criticism, and he 
finished out the year and then went to another 
school. Sinee then I have never heard from 
him, but I often wonder if he is still teaching 
school 

Mr. N. was a big, nice looking young man, 
but veritable “big kid.” He could spank any 
boy 1h school and sometimes he did do this be- 
cause he was not afraid, yet his discipline was 
poor. He was too good natured, and took life too 
easily. No one disliked him, but on the other 
hand he did not command great respect of 
pupils, parents or teachers. He knew some- 
thing about pedagagy and the art of teaching, 
but he could not be ealled a great success, but 
here again I could not have done better for the 


limited salary then paid. 





Robert Remus. 


During the second year of my first superin- 
tendency, I went to a teacher’s agency to inter- 
view eandidates for a principalship. While I 
was waiting outside the office IT mentally sized 
up one of the gentlemen present as a big city 
superintendent, and then was almost swept off 
my feet to be introduced to him as a candidate 
for my position. He had taught only one year, 
although he was older than myself, but he had 
the necessary education, and so of course I 
hired him. Now what was the trouble with him? 
Well, it was partly temperamental and partly 
lack of experience, or rather due to starting in 
teaching so late in life. He was a very thorough 
teacher, too much so, in fact. For he carried 
thoroughness to such a point that it became 
monotonous and deadening. He did not see 
things from the standpoint of the boys and girls, 
and after all, this is important. He would make 
foolish rules, which parents would object to. He 
was a very distinguished looking man, and I am 
sure he was morally sound and very serious. 
His countenance was open and he never failed 
to look one in the eye. He is still teaching and 
with added experience he has probably developed 
more tact in handling pupils, and is giving ser- 
vice far superior to the salary he is receiving. 

Mr. W. had been teaching for twenty years 


and always with good success. He was engaged 
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for a mere pittance, and after he proved how 
capable he was I was ashamed of his salary. 
Probably the size of his income bothered me 
more than it did him, because he greatly under- 
rated himself, and I was doing better by him 
than anyone else had. My whole work with him 
as his superintendent was to build up within him 
a fairer appraisal of himself. His teaching 
methods were very effective. Discipline caused 
him some worry, but never any trouble; nothing 
serious ever came up. He was a good principal. 
All the teachers thought well of him, and par- 
ents did not criticise, which is saying consider- 
able for a small town. I do not know just 
where Mr. W. is now. I wish he would ocea- 
sionally write to me for a recommendation, be- 
cause it would afford me much pleasure to help 
him along. I suppose he feels he would be 
asking too great a favor, and so the only way I 
ean help him is to wait the chance, and then 
help him without his knowing about it. 

Mr. S. is the best high school principal I 
have ever seen. He is full of pep. He is mas- 
ter of every form of athletic sport, and gives 
his last ounce of energy, which is a good deal, 
for the welfare of his school. There is not a 
selfish impulse in this man. Sometimes these 
rare individuals are misjudged and their mo- 
tives are questioned. Constantly working be- 
side this man as I have, I am sure that he is one 
in a thousand. If he spent part of his time try- 
ing to help himself he would, today, be holding 
a bigger job, because he has a commanding 
appearance, is a forceful speaker, and handles 
his student body with ease and supreme con- 
fidence. One can hear a pin drop in his as- 
semblies. This is unusual high school control. 

Mr. C. started off his first year in our school 
by this remark to his teachers. Pointing to 
his jaw he said: “When you see a man with a 
jaw like this you always know he is boss.” If 
schools could run like whalers, and the teachers 
driven around with a belaying pin, he would 
have been a wonderful success, that is, if the 
parents had stood for it. But schools are not 
successfully run on steamship regulations, and 
He has 
ability, is well versed on school matters, but he 
has a predestined nose for trouble and like a 
moth he rushes pellmell into the fire. His 
worst enemy is his own tongue. If he would 
only resolve to count 50 before committing his 


so this man could not long succeed. 


numerous thoughts to words he would be very 
much better off. Then if he would develop a 
method of square dealing, and an attitude of 
helpfulness towards all with whom he came in 
contact, he would be on the road to success. 
As it is there are too many chips on his 
shoulders. He feels that he owes what success 
he has had to his aggressiveness; but it is 
in spite of these drawbacks that he keeps go- 
ing. His disposition is such that one can help 
him but very little with good advice, and he 
is not quick to see that the people about him 
know of his failings. It is a ease of the other 
fellow is always wrong, the saddest of all handi- 
caps on the road to success. 

I have had some capable lady principals, and 
Miss N. was one of them. 
cipal of about every school in town, covering a 
long term of service. 


She had been prin- 


Finally, she was severely 
criticised by some of the teachers, and they were 
right in many respects, but it was impossible 
to convince Miss N. that she could ever be 
wrong. She would not hold teachers’ meetings 
end talk over building matters. She knew what 
she wanted, and the teachers were told their 
duties and they had to execute orders whether 
they saw the reasons for them or not. No prin- 
cipal in these days, no matter how wise and 
experienced, can afford to be autocratic. Be- 
sides, group opinion is often better than indi- 


(Concluded on Page 142) 
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A TEACHERS’ RESIDENCE. 
Supt. E. A. Hinderman, Prescott, Wash. 


The accompanying illustrations show the ex- 
terior and the floor plans of the teachers’ resi- 
dence connected with the high school at Pres- 
ecott, Washington. 


The Prescott high school serves a large dis- 
trict, of Prescott, 
but also a The 
teachers’ house, 
which 


including not only the city 


wide surrounding territory. 
house is in double 
is at one and the same time the private 
residence of the superintendent of schools and 
is the boarding for the teaching staff. 
The superintendent’s quarters include a large 
living room, a kitchen, 
bedrooms, a room and a bath. 
teachers’ quarters are entirely separate and 
clude a large living room, a kitchen, and seven 
individual bedrooms. Each bedroom is equipped 
with a large clothes closet 
privacy. 

THE NAMING OR NUMBERING 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


The custom has 


reality a 


house 


dining three 


The 


room, a 
sewing 


and insures absolute 
OF 


maintained in 
this country in designating school 


which been 
buildings by 
rather than by street 
or district location, has proven a most attractive 


and utilitarian There 


the names of great men, 


one. are Washington, 
Lincoln, McKinley and Roosevelt schools in 


every state of the Union, and the beneficent in 
fluence which these illustrious names wield over 
the pupil constituency cannot be overestimated. 
The names, too, of local characters whose mem- 
ory is prized for distinguished public service 
*g sometimes perpetuated by applying 
-chool buildings. 

In the larger 


them to 


communities the designation of 
school buildings by names is less practical than 
it is in the smaller communities. 
one-half 


In the latter, 


where only dozen schools are located, 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN. 


TEACHERS’ RESIDENCE, PRESCOTT, WASH. 

everybody may readily know and remember the 
location of the Webster or the Lafayette school. 
In the thirty, forty, fifty, 


or more schools are located it may become quite 


larger centers where 
a task to remember 
tion of the The practical rather than 
the sentimental has the ring of appeal here. 


all the names and the loea- 


schools. 


Then, too, the adoption of names has led 
some unpleasant controversy. In a northwest 
city the school board became divided as to the 


and that of a late 
In Philadelphia recently 


adoption of an Indian name 
lamented 


it devel: 


statesman. 


yped that there was much dissatisfaction 


with the names of some of the schools. 

With the shift of time some of the earlier 
names of local celebrities lose their charm and 
meaning. On the other hand, old time asso- 


ciation 
any great 


city every 


distinguished departed citizen, 


clings 


it ever had 
In one American 
schoolhouse bore the name 


to a name whether 
meaning or not. 
of some 


either national 


or local, when some one with an eminently prac- 


tical mind 
force 
bers of 


rose to protest. This protest assumed 


when it was found that none of the mem- 
the school 
baptizing new school buildings, 


board, who were constantly 


could locate one- 


half of the school buildings of the city. 


The 
tinguished 
wherever 
school adi 
munity e 
prosaic if 
district 
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custom of conferring the names of dis- 


men upon schools should continue 
this may prove feasible. But, no 
ninistrative body in a large com- 
an be deemed unsentimental or 


it designates its school buildings by 
street location. 
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The Planning of High School Buildings 


Important Statement of Wm. B. Ittner for N. E. A. Commission. 


An important statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples of planning high school buildings and 
grounds is contained in a recent bulletin of* the 
United States Bureau of Education (Bulletin 
1922, No. 23) prepared under the direction of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Edueation. The bulletin was written 
in its entirety by Mr. Wm. B. Ittner, architect, 
St. Louis, and has the approval of the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Ittner predicates his entire discussion of 
high school buildings on the principle that local 
needs and educational policies, together with 
universally applicable principles of safety, nat- 
ural light, ventilation, practical economy, and 


impeccable architecture govern the successful 
planning of high school buildings. Adaptation 


and elasticity are two elements which preclude 
the formulation of absolute standards and rules 
and necessitate, on the part of the architect and 
authorities, the application of archi- 
tectural ability and experience and a wise study 


school 


of educational, economic and construction prob- 
lems. 

After discussing elements of planning, safety, 
architectural design and site, Mr. Ittner plunges 
into a formulation of the special requirements 
of high school buildings. He writes in part: 

(A) Health Provisions. 

The Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education recognizes health as a 
fundamental objective. If health is to receive 
proper consideration in secondary education, 
then adequate provisions for health must receive 
the foremost consideration in the planning of 
the school plant. 

The first requisites to a realization of health 
as an educational objective are safe-well-lighted, 
and ventilated work and study rooms. Every 
school environment should be a model for health. 
Sanitation, good lighting, airiness and cheerful- 
ness of surroundings are the eternal watchwords 
of a real school architect. “Cleanliness next to 
godliness” ought to be the slogan of the house- 
keeping corps of school buildings. The proper 
location of the school plant, adequate site, and 
an efficient building plan ought to result in a 
physical environment that fairly radiates health 
and wholesomeness. Nothing but a well-organ- 
ized janitorial service, however, will maintain it 
as a model of health. 

Health programs in high schools generally in- 
clude, aside from the outdoor varieties, the 
physical activities in gymnasiums, the physical 
examinations, medical inspection, and instruc- 
tion in personal and community hygiene. The 
scope of these activities varies all the way from 
those in the small schools where practically all 
the work is developed by one physical director 
in a limited space to those in the large, compre- 
hensive high school where many specialists such 
as physical examiners, nurses, gymnasium, 
swimming, and athletic instructors are em- 
ployed and the physical activities are so diver- 
sified that the needs of all groups may be met. 

Gymnasiums and Accessories. 

Owing to the variance in kind and scope, the 
physical education quarters can not be stan- 
dardized except for schools of similar size ana 
types of organization. The best school prac- 
tice, however, has established definite minimum 
requirements for gymnasiums and accessories. 
But these are by no means fixed. As guides, 
however, they render a distinct service. 

Two gymnasiums, one for girls and one for 
boys, are always to be desired in high schools. 
In small high schools, one normal-sized gym- 
nasium serves the principal requirements, but 
the full development of the physical education 
and recreational activities of high school stu- 
dents is always more readily attained with two 
Zyninasiums. In some instances one large gym- 
nasium divided by a movable partition may 
well take the place of two separate gymnasiums. 

Experience has proven that 50 by 80 feet is a 
normal floor space for gymnasiums, although 
60 by 90 feet are better dimensions. No gym- 
nasium should be less than 18 feet under beams 
and trusses. 


In the matter of location the unvarying re- 
quirement is that the gymnasium must receive 
maximum light and ventilation. This is im- 
possible if it is below grade or if basement 
rooms are used. It is essential that the gym- 
nasium floor be above grade. In some schools 
it is on the same level as the auditorium stage. 
Although gymnasiums may be above the out- 
door playground level, for purposes of conven- 


ience they should lead directly to the play- 
ground. Aside from this correlation with the 


out-door quarters, it is frequently desirable to 
institute a close connection also between the 
auditorium, the lunchrooms, and the gymna- 
siums, in order to give complete accommodation 
to the social activities and the community uses 
of these quarters. 

Windows on three sides are desirable to in- 
sure plenty of sunlight and maximum ventila- 
tion. Windows at floor level are desirable for 
natural ventilation. To allow for adequate space 
for wall apparatus, some of the windows should 
be set at least 7 or 8 feet from the floor. 

A running track in a school gymnasium, if 
properly installed and banked as it should be for 
speed, requires a story height of at least 24 
feet. But the limited use which can be made 
of it scarcely justifies the extra cost. The place 
for the running track is out-of-doors. 

Swimming Pools. 

If swimming pools are to become valuable ad- 
ditions to the physical education quarters, they 
must first be properly lighted and ventilated, 
and constructed under the strictest rules for 
sanitation and safety. The minimum standard 
size of pools is 21 by 60 feet with adequate head 
room for diving at the deep end of the pool. 
Unless all conditions are favorable to the in- 
stallation, administration, and upkeep of swim- 
ming pools, they had better be omitted. Fre- 
quently, owing to faulty installation and neglect 
or lack of understanding in their care, they be- 
come a menace. It is scientifically possible, 
however, to make the swimming pool thoroughly 
sanitary and hygienic. 

A sunlit pool, with the proper systems of wa- 
ter refiltration, circulation, purification, and 
heating, in connection with a sanitary method 
of handling showers, bathing trunks, suits, and 
towels, is stimulating to persons of all ages. 
It adds materially to the interest of the physical 
education activities of the school, and consti- 
tutes a distinct community asset. 

Regardless of the quality of the water supply 
for the pool, an approved system of water 
filtration, purification, and heating is necessary. 
Since a dip in the pool must always be preceded 
by a shower, the proximity of showers and 
dressing rooms becomes mandatory. 

Accesories to Pools. 

Separate shower, locker, and dressing rooms 
for boys and girls are, of course, necessary. 
The number to be installed and the arrangement 
depend almost wholly on the number of students 
to be accommodated in the physical education 
quarters each period, and the method of handl- 
ing class groups. It is a problem for each 
school. Usually ten showers are sufficient for a 
class of 50 boys. More are required for girls. 
The most satisfactory results are secured when 
showers are arranged for both individual and 
multiple control. For completeness of accessory 
rooms, an extra dressing room and several ad- 
ditional lockers for visiting teams is a desirable 
inclusion. Drinking fountains and toilets should 
also be included, but the number will vary with 
varying school conditions. 

Space for spectators by means of which op- 
portunity may be given for viewing exercises, 
exhibitions, and games is a desirable adjunct to 
every gymnasium. There are various ways of 
securing such In the case of two gym- 
nasiums separated by a movable partition, one 
of the rooms may be arranged with a lifting 
tier of seats, which may be lowered into place 
whenever desired. This arrangement will ac- 
commodate a large number of spectators. An- 
other plan and a more common one is the gal- 
lerv arrangement, and still another the use of 
the second floor corridors with double windows 
opening into the gymnasium. For games such 
as basket ball, portable bleachers may be placed 
along the sides In where the stage 
gymnasium is provided, the auditorium serves 
for spectators. 


space. 


schools 
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The offices for the gymnasium directors, the 
conference, medical, and examining rooms may 
be arranged en suite with the offices opening 
directly to the gymnasium as well as indirectly 
to the playground. Maximum air and sunlight 
are as essential to these quarters as to the gym- 
nasium and pools. The installation of running 
water and toilets is also important. 


Special Gymnasiums. 

In large schools, a small gymnasium (usually 
25 feet by 50 feet) is sometimes provided for 
students who will be benefited by special cor- 
rective exercises, and is strongly recommended. 
Requirements with respect to light, air, and ac- 
cessories listed for the regular gymnasium ap- 
ply with equal force to this room. It will give 
most efficient service if located near the regular 
gymnasiums. 

Roof gymnasiums for open-air activities are 
readily made available by roofing the area over 
the regular gymnasium. When properly ar- 
ranged and equipped with drinking fountains 
and toilets, they become valuable for all types 
of physical welfare and social activities, espe- 
cially during the warmer seasons. 

In many schools having adequate site and 
playground, it may be advantageous to place 
the gymnasiums in a separate building devoted 
exclusively to the physical education activities. 
It should be located, of course, in proper relation 
to the athletic field or out-door recreational 
quarters. A detached building generally in- 
cludes the gymnasiums, lockers, dressing and 
shower rooms, toilets, conference and medical 
rooms, instructors’ offices, storage rooms, and 
a spectators’ gallery of generous size. 

(B) Classrooms. 

The three variations of classrooms in high 
schools include the regular classroom, the la- 
boratory, and the study room. 

It is futile to attempt a drastic standardiza- 
tion of regular and laboratory classrooms since 
their size must vary with use, equipment, and 
size of class. If they are large enough to ac- 
commodate a normal class, which should not ex- 
ceed 30 students, waste will be reduced to a 
minimum. The classroom should contain ample 
space for reference material. A few larger may 
be included to meet special needs. The width of 
normal classrooms should not be less than 22 
feet and not more than 24 feet. 

Having determined the proper-sized unit, the 
plan should be arranged with the heat and vent 
ducts or openings along the corridor walls, and 
in such manner as will readily permit two or 
more units to be thrown together. Partitions 
between rooms should be non-supporting. Thus 
opportunity is given for expansion from a single 
classroom to one and one half, two, or more 
units, without serious changes in construction. 
The school is thus rendered elastic and capable 
of adjustment in meeting reasonable changes in 
the program. 

A single door for each classroom is desirable 
and this should swing outward to the corridor. 


The part-glass door is recommended. In many 
schools inter-communicating doors between 
classrooms are deemed advisable. 
Laboratories. 
The group plan for laboratories is usually 


successful. The grouping will depend on the 
correlation of subjects. On account of the spe- 
cial equipment, laboratory classrooms will re- 
quire a larger floor area then the regular class- 
room. And leaders in science teaching are re- 
commending a further increase in floor area, so 
that demonstrations, the student laboratory 
exercises, discussions, recitation can all be con- 
ducted in the one room. This obviates the ne- 
cessity for special lecture rooms adjacent to 
laboratories. If instructors’ rooms and store- 
rooms are desired, it is essential that they be 
arranged en suite and connect directly with the 
laboratories. 

There is no standard location for laboratory 
classrooms. The type of activities, the method 
used, and the correlation desired must determine 
location. The best practice, however, places the 
agricultural and biological laboratories upon the 
ground floor. This location assures a direct con- 
nection between botany laboratories, the green- 
houses, and out-door gardens. It also expedites 
the handling of live stock or motor driven farm 
machinery for demonstration purposes in the 
agricultural laboratory. 
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In many high schools study rooms are con- 
fined to one or two large rooms connecting di- 
rectly with the library; in small schools the 
study room and the library are often combined 
in one room. As the number and size of study 
rooms will depend upon the size of the school, 
the program of studies, and the type of organi- 
zation, only a few definite statements can be 
made regarding them. Central location, con- 
venience to stairways, and proximity to school 
library are principles that apply to all types of 
study rooms. 

(C) The School Library. 

The school library group has become one or 
the most vital, as well as interesting features 
of the modern high school. It offers opportun- 
ity to school administrators and the architect 
to depart from fixed conventions of school pro- 
cedure. Educationally, it constitutes one of the 
most effective units; architecturally, it lends it- 
self to characteristic treatment both in furni- 
ture and decoration. 

For the small high school, the library group 
is usually restricted to a main reading room, a 
conference room, and a workroom for the libra- 
rian. In the large high schools, the accessory 
rooms are frequently increased to several con- 
ference rooms for the group project work and 
may even include one or more classrooms for 
library courses, a store room, a stack room, and 
room for journalistic enterprises. 

Owing to the variation in the use of the 
school library, the sizes of its component parts 
can not be safely standardized. If, however, 
the main reading and reference room accom- 
modates 10 per cent of the student body at a 
time, and the accessory rooms are planned in 
relative proportion, the group should be of suf- 
ficient size for the most extensive demands now 
being made of libraries. The accessibility of 
the library to all parts of the building and its 
close connection with study rooms are essential 
considerations. The former necessitates a cen- 
tral location, and the latter either a plan where- 
by the library opens directly into study halls at 
each end or connects with them by special pas- 
sageway. 

(D) Auditoriums. 

The need for auditoriums in high schools is 
so obvious that a discussion of their function is 
unnecessary. As _ yet, however, only a_ few 
schools have realized the possibilities of the 
auditorium as an educational factor. That it is 
a socializing and recreational unit has_ been 
sufficiently proved and it can become also a vital 
instructional force. Its eventual development 
as such must be anticipated by the school archi 
tect. 

The proper size of school 
occasioned some discussion. 
overlarge in the interest of occasional large 
gatherings. While there are some advantages 
in having auditoriums accommodate the entire 
student body in schools of over 1,000 pupils, 
there are also certain disadvantages, and 
whether the result is commensurate with the 
cost involved is open to question. The tendency 
in the development of auditorium work is _ in 
the direction of work with smaller groups, and 
an oversized auditorium for these smaller as- 
semblies is not practical. It becomes an educa 
tional obstacle rather than an aid, to say noth 
ing of the waste space it represents. 

Medium-sized auditoriums, if planned in cor 
rect relation with a stage gymnasium and sepa 
rated therefrom by a sound-proof movable par- 
tition, can always be enlarged for special oc 
casions. Experience has proved that it is al- 
together feasible to expand the stage to the size 
of a standard gymnasium and by this method 
to increase the seating capacity of the audi- 
torium whenever desired. The combination 
stage-gymnasium also has other advantages. It 
gives opportunity to view physical educational 
exhibitions from the auditorium and makes pro- 
vision for large choruses, symphony concerts, 
and community activities for which an ordinary 
stage is always inadequate. 


auditoriums has 
Many of them are 


Small Auditoriums. 

The tendency in medium-sized auditoriums 
accommodating 600 to 800 pupils is to eliminate 
balconies for the reason that they create a 
more difficult administrative problem and add 
nothing to the educational! possibility of an au- 
ditorium. A sloping floor with seatings rising 
in amphitheater fashion from the first to the 
second floor level has proved most satisfactory 

A central location upon the first or main 
floor is usuallv the most satisfactory for school 
auditoriums. This location will secure ease of 


circulation to the main, as well as to the side or 


secondary corridors, and to the various floors 
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of the building. It is necessary to safety and 
efficiency of administration and adds to the en- 
couragement and convenience of community 
uses. In the “open plan” type it forms the main 
axis of the building with windows on two op- 
posite sides. Thus unlimited natural lighting 
and ventilation are readily secured. 

In small schools the auditorium and gymna- 
sium may be combined in a single room. Such 
room must be planned primarily as a gymna- 
sium of standard size with suitable walls and 
protection of windows and lights. The stage 
can serve as space for spectators in viewing 
exhibitions. Movable equipment is necessitated 
and space underneath the stage may be used 
for its storage. This combination although 
sometimes necessary is, at best, only a com- 
promise. There can be no sloping floor, much 
of the gymnasium equipment must be elimin- 
ated, and the interior treatment is always a 
problem. It is only recommended where there 
are not sufficient numbers to insure a reason- 
ably continuous use of both the auditorium and 
gymnasium as distinct quarters. 

(E) Public Speaking and Music Rooms. 

Closely allied to the auditorium both in its 
educational and architectural aspects is the 
room for public speaking, dramatics, and music. 
This kind of room is recommended only for 
large high schools, since the larger classrooms 
or special rooms equipped for multiple uses 
serve for these activities in the smaller and 
medium sized schools. If the music room has 
a capacity ranging from 100 to 200 students 
at a time and is arranged like an auditorium 
with a sloping floor and small stage, it will give 
most efficient service. Its interior decoration 
and seating equipment naturally approximates 
that of the auditorium. 

The location will determine its availability 
for community uses. If it is placed on the 
ground floor, provided with an independent en- 
trance, and equipped with motion-picture facili- 
ties, it becomes at once a serviceable room for 
all kinds of club and civic uses for both school 
and community. 

(F) The Workshops. 

A variety of workrooms is necessary in all 
high schools. The number and kind are gov- 
erned largely by the needs and special voca- 
tional interests of the community. Owing to 
this variation no particular procedure can be 
dictated. There are, however, certain more or 
less universal types of manual activities that all 
schools should include, no matter what their 
location or special tendency may be. Funda- 
mental types of activities from the building 
industries, woodworking, metal, textiles, and 
printing belong to these general or universal 
types. 

There is usually a distinction between the 
shop activities of junior and senior high schools, 
but the distinction is one of content and method 
rather than of kind. And the same distinction 
applies to continuation and evening school shop 
courses. For the general types of shop activi- 
ties, therefore, the same kind of shop areas 
and equipment will serve all classes of students. 
Local situations and desires will condition 
quarters for extensions and specializations in 
the senior high and evening schools. 

Shops are best located outside the main walls 
of the building on the ground floor and con- 
nected thereto by corridors. In this location 
they offer the least disturbance to the rest of 
the school, are easy to access for supplies, dis- 
posal of finished work, and shop refuse. Here 
they can also take the form of one-story struc- 
tures with top or factory light, and can be ex- 
panded almost indefinitely, restricted only by 
the site. 

In planning shop areas the most approved 
method consists of large spaces capable of sub- 
divisions by means of unit-type movable parti- 
tions. Elasticity of plan is especially desirable 
in shops and this method will secure it. Proper 
grouping is also permitted by allowing one or 
more large undivided areas to each department 
or general type of work. 


(G) Commercial Rooms. 

Bookkeeping, penmanship, stenography, type- 
writing, banking, and office practice constitute 
the general group of commercial subjects. The 
requirements for these related activities will 
vary from two rooms of normal size to a large 
group of rooms of various sizes. As the com- 
mercial subjects are becoming increasingly 
popular, it is advisable to locate the group 
where it can easily expand. The shop plan of 
reserving large areas for these activities and 
subdividing as needs demand by part-glass par- 


titions has 
schools. 


proved satisfactory in large high 
(H) Home Economics. 

The home economics group includes the labo- 
ratories used for teaching foods, clothing, and 
housekeeping, also millinery, dressmaking, 
laundering, child care, and home nursing. In 
some schools the laboratories for the related 
group of applied arts such as interior decora- 
tion, pottery, and textiles are also included and 
may be arranged adjacent to the homemaking 
group. A classroom may be added for purposes 
of lectures and discussions in connection with 
the various activities in this group of labora- 
tories. 

It is especially important that the home econ- 
omics department be located where the condi- 
tions of light, ventilation, and sanitation are 
conducive to good work and exemplify good 
American standards of living. 

The sizes of home economics rooms must de- 
pend on the type of equipment desired and to 
some extent also on the method of instruction. 
Both of these matters need to be determined in 
advance, particularly the former, for the reason 
that water and gas supplies and wastes can 
then be definitely located and installed; other- 
wise costly changes and much unnecessary ex- 
pense may result. 

In small and medium-sized schools, sewing, 
garmentmaking, and millinery may be taught 
in the same room, since the space and equip- 
ment required for these distinct lines of hand- 
work are similar; but in large schools it is 
usually necessary to provide a room for each 
subject. 

(1) Lunch Rooms. 

The capacity of the lunch room should depend 
upon the size and the organization of the school. 
It may range from one-fifth to one-half of the 
total number of pupils enrolled. It is generally 
desirable to provide for the latter number so 
that the entire school may be comfortably 
seated at lunch in two sections 

For convenience of service, maximum safety, 
and to avoid congestion in the building during 
the lunch period, lunch rooms and _ kitchens 
should be placed on the ground floor, even 
though the home economics rooms are on the 
upper floor. It is frequently a matter of con- 
venience and economy, however, if the lunch 
room is connected with the home-making rooms. 
It should be given as much outside light as pos- 
sible, and, above all, both lunch room and kitch- 
en should be thoroughly ventilated and arranged 
so that the odors of cooking can not penetrate 
the building. 

The lunch room should have a long service 
counter between it and the kitchen. The plan 
should facilitate rapid service and efficient ad- 
ministration. Adequate space for supplies and 
for toilet and locker facilities for the kitchen 
help is necessary. 

(J) Non-Instructional Space. 

From 40 to 60 per cent of floor space in school 
buildings is ordinarily devoted to uses other 
than instructional activities. That there should 
be such a difference in the amount of non-in- 
structional space is evidence that more efficient 
planning of floor space is necessary. Yet no 
definite number of square feet can be prescribed 
on account of the need of variation in different 
sizes and types of schools. More than 50 per 
cent of floor space, however, is seldom required. 
Aside from corridors and stairways, this space 
is absorbed by offices, rest rooms, storerooms, 
locker, and accessory rooms. Lunch rooms are 
usually included but in some schools they serve 
definitely for instructional purposes, and so can 
not always be classified as non-instructional 
space. 

The area of administrative rooms should de- 
pend on the size of the school. In small schools 
the office suite may be limited to a single office 
and accessory room, unless quarters must be 
provided for the board of education and superin- 
tendent of schools. In large schools the ad- 
ministrative rooms may include a general office, 
a private office for the principal, a vault for 
the storage of school records, and a toilet and 
coat room. They should also include rooms for 
other supervisory offices aside from the prin- 
cipal. A book room may be added but most 
schools find it more convenient for book rooms 
to adjoin supply rooms. The natural location 
for the administrative rooms is on the first floor 
near the main entrance. 

Rest and Store Rooms. 

Teachers’ rest rooms may be considered part 
of the administrative group, although it is not 
always possible nor even desirable to locate 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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HIGH SCHOOL, MEADVILLE, PA. W. 


George Eckles, Architect, New Castle, Pa. 


Some Recent Pennsylvania High School 


Buildings 


The Work of George Eckles, Architect, New Caatle, Pa. 


MEADVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Meadville High School is located on a 
corner lot, fronting a large public square or 
park, of which the auditorium portion fronts the 
park, while the classroom wing to the right faces 
on a street leading off the park. For this rea- 
son the design and arrangement seem to suggest 
that the auditorium and gymnasium be brought 
conspicuously to the front and made a principal 
part of the design. This is all the more desir- 
able, due to the fact that the 


gymnasium will be generally used by the public 


auditorium and 


as community centers, and hence should be more 
accessible than in the classrooms or shops of the 
school. It was also found desirable for these 
reasons to give the building a little more prom 
minence in its architectural design. 

The building is of a red brick, laid in Eng- 
lish cross bond and trimmed with Indiana lime 
stone, and makes a very attractive and imposing 
design, although comparatively simple in its mo- 
tives. The building is 


entirely of fireproof 


construction, and all finish throughout is of the 
best. All floors in corridors, toilet rooms, and 
and the 
The front 


auditorium is. also 


other similar places are of terrazzo, 
toilet rooms are lined with marble. 
lobby to the 


trimmed in 


entrance 


marble, with a marble floor and 
marble stairways to the baleony, with oak panel 
work and wainscoting, and with the panel work 


The 


magnesite 


also continued throughout the auditorium. 
finished 


gymnasium is 


floors are with 


The 


pletely finished and equipped. 


classr mom 


composition. very com 
This is true as 
well of the special science, household arts and 
manual training departments. Provision is 
made for future swimming pool. 

Owing to the fact that the city of Meadville 
IS quite compact, and most pupils go home for 
lunch, not so much space is used for a lunch 
room and cafeteria as is sometimes provided in 
bu Idings of this character. 

The building is ventilated with what is known 


as the unit system of ventilators, having the 
units in each classroom, controlled in their oper 
ation from the boiler room. An unusual fea 
ture in connection with these units is the man- 


ner in which they are installed in the breathing 


Walls, next to the wardrobes, and the fresh air 
taken down from the roof in gypsum tile ducts 

The gymnasium and auditorium each have a 
Sey te central fan. The building is heated 





Both the radiators and 
unit ventilators are controlled by the thermo- 


with direct radiation. 


static temperature regulation system. 
The total cost of the 

equipment, is approximately $450,000 

MONONGAHELA CITY, PA., HIGH SCHOOL, 
This building presented a rather unique prob- 


lem in that the building is located on a hig! 


building, ineluding 


point overlooking the Monongahela River valley. 
The site is rather steep from front to back, thus 
suggesting that the main axis of the building bi 
made to coincide with the front elevation. In 
order to accommodate this condition, the aud 

torium was placed on one end of this axis and 
the gymnasium on the other, and the 
front these two 
symmetrical. The 


design of features was mad 
finished result not only ac 


commodates itself to the topography, but pr 


exterior 


sents a very attractive appearance, which is em 
phasized by the view of the building obtained 
throughout the entire adjoining river valley. 
The building is planned so that extensions can 
be made in the central portion toward the rear 
to accommodate future growth in the school dis- 
trict. 

The building is two story, with finished base 
ment, and is well equipped for domestic science, 
manual training, as well as for general science. 
The 


throughout. 


construction is of materials 


Terrazzo is used for all corridors 


fireproof 


and stairs, and mastie over concrete for all other 
floors except gymnasium. 

The building is of vitrified white brick, with 
Indiana limestone trimming. 

The cost of the building complete, with equip- 


+ 


ment, is approximately $250,000. 
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Architect (See also Page 63.) 
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HIGH SCHOOL, 


NEW CASTLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
The newly completed Junior High School at 
New Castle, Pa., has a number of 
It is a 
and arrangement have 


distinctive 
building in which the design 
fected with th 


economy in the or 


features. 
been per 


idea of efficiency and iginal 


construction, as we as in the entire « yper: ition 
of the plant 

as foged P Ss 

The building is two story, without basement, 


of fireproof construction, with window arrang 


ment and other features, so far as_ possible, 
standardized. 
The interior of the bu 


fireproofed, with all 


ilding is of steel frame 
heat 
and all piping concealed in the breathing 


construction, 
flues 
walls next to the corridors. 


between cl: 


and vent 


The division walls 


supporting and 


1isSSTrooms are non 


without any constructive or equipment features, 


so that in the event later requirements make it 


desirable to change th ize f any rooms, th 
gypsum tile partitions may be easily moved 
For such chang ll] ¢ requirements will 
be-taken care of th vindow ind pier spacing 


is standardized Th rrangement of corridors 
and stairs is designed on the theory that circu 
lation is congested at certain focal poin 

Hence, the corridor re made very roomy at 
such points as the stairways, main and other en 
trances. The corridors decrease correspond 


deer asing 


alone, 


ingly in width to conform with th 
traffic. The saving 

the extending of wide, 
the building fr 


able. The placing of the main stairways at the 


in this one item over 


uniform corridors through 


ym end to end, is very consider 


reduces 
the amount of steps required for the handling of 
the traffic, and the placing of these sta 
an angle of 45° 


circulation. ie 


central points of distribution, greatly 


irways on 
helps the ease in 
noticeable and distinct 
is the placing of the side corri 


also greatly 
advan 
tage in the plan 
dors close to the auditorium and gymnasium, 
thus eliminating light courts, thereby reducing 
cost and distance required for travel from audi- 
torium to classrooms, ete. 


The lighting 


from overhe 


of gymnasium and auditorium 


is entirely id, and has been found to 


be very satisfactory. 
The swimming pool is of standard size, 


enamel brick lined, equipped with heater, filters, 


sterilizer, and W th vacuum hose attachment for 


cleaning the sediment from the bottom and 
sides. 

On each floor boys and girls are furnished 
with marble lined toilet facilities, and both men 
and women teachers have private toilets. 

The building is heated with a 
The c] 


nasium and auditorium 


icuum steam 


circulation system. issroom section, gym 


n re separate central 
ne for ventilation. 
first floor) is provided with an entrance suff- 


ciently large to accommodate coal trucks, 


The boiler room (below the 


which 
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dr Ve dire et mit 1 concrete ] orm and d ~ as would obtain na most modern up to date 
enarge ¢ nto the hopper vhich feed into factory The shop building is heated from the 
itomat tokers entral nian? . 
central piant, and a most complete equipment 
The cafeteria and kitchen equ ent is very has been installed for al] types of manual arts, 
complete, and proximate 1200 students are including a complete printing shop. 


served daily The number of pupils accommodated in the 
In addition to the ma iilding a novel fea- uilding during this its first year of operation 

ture has been undert I n the building of a s 1650. It is planned next year to ae 

modern shop build lacent to the mai: date somewhat over 2000 pupils, which wil | be 

buildin Chis shop n exact duplicate of a its ultimate capacity 

- - “ ; A wire liding o1 erage type, The equipment of the auditorium and stage 
aaa rx in connection with this has been very complete, the stage having every 
yvuilding r e done under the same conditions modern theatre equipment, not only in the way 
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JUNIOR HIGH 


age scenery, but in electrical appliances as 


well. The stage and the gymnasium are on the 
same level and are arranged to be thrown to- 


gether in case of necessity. 
The total cost of the main building, including 
every kind of equipment for every department, 


such as kitchen, model housekeeping suite, and 
for all science equipment, seating, decorating, 
lighting, ete., was $638,524. The entire 


con- 
struction and equipment of the shop building is 
$105,415.58, of which $26,901.58 were spent for 


shop equipment. The per pupil cost, exclusive 


of equipment, is about $399. 


Efficiency Chart of New Castle Junior High 
School. 

Construntieh. cosa vasciewse bao so eS 7.22 % 

go! eee reer roe ere eee 1.50 % 

Staira atid COPPIGOEE: 0606chaseeraaneees 8.22 % 


Aces 


lox ker Ss, 


sories, including 
showers, 


play rooms 


gym. 
lunch and 
: 7.56 Te ) 68.86 % 


PASTE cg kas baa 8x 6x0 enw ae 61.30% | 
Heating, storage, etc...........00. 8.80 % 
ROMOOR 5: 3 ud.eRb sa relura tases cea wes 2.39 To 
WAPGEOUOE: <6.4Kc eC ie eso eee 1% 
CPOE: <i x-.na dk gh ae Ween va bate omelet 2.01% 

rHE LEECHBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 

e new high school building at Leechburg, 
Pa., is three stories high and very compact in 




















SCHOOL, 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 


arrangement. ‘The layout of the building is 
the result of the lack of local funds and the 
necessity of using a small lot. 

The 


auditorium is used for large local gatherings. 


school is a community center and its 
This fact caused the planning of the auditorium 
rather larger than is ordinarily necessary and 
necessitated the present plan of using the rear 
aisle of the room for corridor purposes on the 


I 
first and second floors. 


\ 
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W. George Eckles, Architect, 


| | oes | 


New Castle, Pa. 


The natural contour of the lot toward the left 
of the building made it possible to place the 
basement rooms almost entirely above ground. 
Since the drawings shown were made, the rooms 
have been arranged for lunch rooms and do- 
mestic science rooms. 

The building is heated with a vacuum stream 
Both 


tem- 


system and ventilated with a central fan. 


ventilation have automatic 


The 


heating and 


perature control. arrangement for boiler 
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ST FLOOR PLAN, 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
i I Architect 


G. Eckles 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW CASTLE, PA. W. 


G. Eckles, Architect, New Castile, Pa. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, LEECHBURG, PA W. George Eckles, Architect, New Castle, Pa 


and coal rooms is such that coal and ashes can demic classrooms and to place the shops in a equipment is more than ordinarily good. The 

be taken in and out practically at the grade. separate building exterior is of vitrified white brick with Indiana 
The construction throughout is_ fireproof The building is only two stories high and a_ limestone trim. 

Mastic floors over concrete are provided basement is provided only for the heating plant. The cost of the building complete with equip- 

throughout the building, except on the stage Phe construction is fireproof throughout and the ment is about $300,000, 


and in the gymnasium, where maple flooring is 


used. The building cost complete $250,000. 





THE OAKMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 


The Oakmont high school is planned along 
the general lines of the junior high school at 
New Castle, Pa. The scheme, howeve - is COl 


siderably simpler and smaller and the rooms 


are arranged for senior high school work Ihe 
building is the only high school in a small town 


and for this reason attention has been paid to 
the exterior design, which is more elaborate 
than that of the New Castle building. 


The Oakmont high school is planned to be ex 
| 





tended as the requirements of the town demand 


It is likely that eventually the gymnasium will 





be enclosed, as the auditorium now is, and that 


a swimming pool, a cafeteria, locker room, ete., 





will be provided on a more extensive scale as 





future requirements aris At present no 
cafeteria is needed and the finances do not per 





mit a swimming pool. 





The plan is such that the manual training care ~r4 
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and other shop activities are housed in the main 

ilding. ' later » scl grows, it wi ; 
buil ling If later th chool gro - will be FIRST FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, LEECHBURG. PA 
easily possible to convert the shops into aea 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, LEECHBURG, PA THIRD FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, LEECHBURG, PA 


W. G. Eckles, Architect. 
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The Dayton School Building Program 


Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of Instruction, 


PART IL. 
definitely committed to a 
When the 
program has been completed, almost every iorm 
of the junior high school will be found. This 
s due to the feeling that the demands of th 
which the school 


rge measure, the 


Dayton is junior 


high school organization. building 


commun! ity in is to be located 


will determine, in la type of 


organization which will be 


The 


school led us to the 


school 
that section. location of the 


high 
best ty pe of 


best for 


Roosevelt conclusion 
that the 


city 


} 


school for this part of the 
This build 
has been definitely planned to care for 
the twelfth 
influence 


was the six year high school. 
ing, then, 
seventh through 


had 


classrooms and upon the use of 


the pupils of the 
Thi 8 
upon the s » of 


study hi: ‘lls, “Ty 


grades. has considerable 


e classrooms have been designed 
rollment than is 


due to 


to accommodate a 
- 


usually 
the fact that the 


larger en 


found in a senior high school, 


number in a class in the jun or 


high school is about 35 as against 30 for the 
senior high school. Junior high schools need 


halls than 
There 


do the senior high school 
also been provided rooms 


more study 


pupils. have 


for general science, extra rooms for pre-voca 


tional work and for work in physical education 


In short, an attempt has been made here to 
iild a building to meet the needs of the par- 
ilar typ chool it served rather than to 
rv to no 


ganization into a building which 
primarily planned to meet the needs of 
templated. 


| R h school, because of its 
uniqu yeation in ection of the city where 
facilities for public assembly are lacking, will 
be used to a large extent as a community center. 
This feature, together with the fact that Third 


Street which the building adjoins accommodates 
a very heavy traffic, had a ided influence 


which 


very dee 


in the selection of tl in arrangement 


was finally adopted. 


The fact that the buildi { is rectangular 


vith a south frontage of 338 feet on Third 
Street, extending north 740 feet along both 
Orchard ind Mathison Streets to Sx nd Street 
on the north, led to the selection of the large 


louble open 
meeting the I 
In th 
Third § t 
org ’ a tne 
nasium and 
SWimmi! | 
shower nd 
aie atte 
team roon ré 
Che SW In 
round floor 
erous Vis 
imply lighted 
vell ventilate 


four sides for 


for drainage 
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Architects. 


the W pools. 


the use of the 
circulated through 


vater in the During 


pools the water is continually 


fiiters and sterilized by the most improved chlor 


inators. 
he large gymnasium, measuring 82 feet wide 


nd 96 feet long, with visitors’ gallery on all 


four sides, offers one of the most complete and 


nodern gymnasiums for practical high school 


use. A heavy duck division curtain, suspended 
from the central truss, and secured to flush-floor 
sockets when lowered, provides ample space and 
facilities for two classes to be conducted at the 
same time without interference. 

\ running track has also been provided in a 
very unique position in this gymnasium, with: 

it reasing the actual height of the room. 


[his has been accomplished by supporting the 


within the truss design, above 


kept well 


the visitor’s gallery and affording perfect vision 
the track’ from the gallery for exhibition 
rk. 
he entire gymnasium floor is under the con- 
stant vision of the director while seated in his 
fice, insuring full use of each period re the 
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Ventilation is introduced into the gymnasium 
in an unusual way, by means of long raised base 
grilles extending full length of gymnasium 
along the sidewalls under the balcony, thus in- 
suring perfect air change for the entire area. 


In order to meet community needs at all times 
without sacrificing the full use of the building 
for school program, a dignified entrance is pro- 
vided from Third Street for the public use and 
connecting directly through generous doors to 
the main corridor of the school building. This 
enables the entire south wing to be completely 
cut off from the academic portion of the build- 
ing without in the slightest interfering with the 
school work. 


The portion west of this south entrance, and 
located on the same floor as the gymnasium, ac- 
commodates the large, attractive auditorium, 
seating 1700. A large stage, thoroughly 
equipped, provides generous facilities for the 
most exacting demands. Numerous dressing 
rooms, to be used in connection with the stage, 
are located directly below the stage. A large 
gallery, with fireproof lantern booth, is ar- 
ranged across the rear of the auditorium and 
provides in each case perfect sight lines. 

The ventilation for this auditorium is intro- 
duced through the floor, under practically every 
seat. 

The main entrance to the building, which is 
located on the east facade, enters an arched 
loggia and thence into a generous lobby, in the 
center of the building. 

To the right as you enter the lobby is located 
the main business office, with private office for 
the principal. 

Corridors twelve feet wide are provided for 
general circulation throughout, with classrooms, 
recitation rooms, laboratories. library, etc., open- 
ing to these corridors on both sides. 

A well appointed school clinie is arranged 
a quiet section of the building. Here are facili- 
ties for eye, ear and dental attention necessary 
in a building of this size. 

General science, physics, chemical and bio- 
logical laboratories are all arranged on the first 
floor for easy access and simple and positive 
supervision. Another factor for grouping these 
laboratories on this floor was the great saving 
made in the plumbing requirements, as all con- 
nections were near the main drainage line and 
need not be extended up through the building as 
would have been the ease had the laboratories 
been distributed on the several floors. 

The home economics and domestic science de 
partments, which are arranged on the first floor, 
provide all the modern facilities and equipment 
required for most efficient results. In the do- 
mestic science kitchens, individual kitchenette 
arrangements are provided without divisions be- 
tween students, affording easy control and super- 
vision of the entire class at all times. A thor- 
oughly equipped laundry and a home suite are 
arranged for the more intimate teaching of 
home keeping requirements. 

On the second floor, directly above the main 
entrance lobby, is located a generously appointed 
library, well lighted and ventilated, and cen 
trally located for the entire building. 

The balance of the second and third floors are 
devoted to classrooms and study halls, with a 
large choral room, with elevated seats, directly 
over the library. 

The commercial department is conveniently 
arranged on the third floor, accessible for both 
day and night schools. In fact, all departments 


have been assigned their respective locations in 
the plan to best accommodate both day and 
night use, 


(Concluded on Page 145) 
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THE AMERICAN 


School Board do 


WM. GEO. BRUCE |... 
WM. C. BRUCE | 


EDITORIAL 


GRACEFUL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
TRANCES AND EXITS. 

One of the phenomena in the field of school 
administrative life is the itineracy of the school 
superintendent. The exits and entrances are 
usually attended with dramatic interest. 
body passes from the scene, and another some- 
body becomes the new central figure on the 
school stage. 

The interest is enhanced when the transition 
is attended with a contest. 
intendent becomes the vanquished warrior, and 
the incoming the hero of the hour. The new 
enters the fray, and the old is soon forgotten. 

These entrances and exits upon the school 
scene may be regarded as the milestones in edu- 
‘ational progress, but, they note more aptly the 
exigencies of a W hers 
these changes unwarranted fre 
quency they portend more often a hidden trag 
edy than a symptom of progress. Somebody 
was unequal to a well defined task. Somebody’s 
head has fallen into the basket either because 
the victim was 


EN- 


Some- 


The outgoing super- 


professional 
occur 


career. 
with 


weak-headed, or because the 


judges behind the executioner 
headed. 

But, be that as it may, in this brief discus- 
sion we are more concerned with the manner 
of entrances and exits than we are with the mo 


tive that causes them. 


were wrong- 


The man who enters a 
town as the new school superintendent must 
exercise the highest measure of tact, skill and 
diplomacy in orientating himself to his new 
surroundings and in adjusting himself to his 
new task. 

The exit is usually less graceful, but it re- 
quires as much self-control and judgment to 
observe the proprieties of an orderly retreat as 
it does to make a successful advance. Him 
whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad. Many a man has turned a temporary 
defeat into everlasting destruction by showing 
temper and chagrin at the wrong time. 

A school superintendent in Massachusetts, 
who for a year was surrounded by the most 
trying conditions and who was recently dis- 
missed through no fault of his own, except that 
he accepted the position in the first place, heard 
the verdict with utmost calm and courtesy, and 
thereby baffled his executioners. His exit was 
gentlemanly and graceful. His professional 
escutcheon was clear, and he met a trying situa 
tion in a manner worthy of his calling. 

This type of the school superintendent may 
be under a temporary disadvantage, but he can- 
not be permanently driven from the educational 
field. His judicious attitude in preserving the 
dignity of his professional calling under trying 
circumstances, wins for him that which his ad- 
versaries believe he has lost 
obtaining recognition in a new field are not im- 
paired by remaining a well poised schoolmaster. 
A SCHOOL BOARD COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

The field of school administration presents 
its vicissitudes and trials as well as its achieve 
ments and accomplishments. Nor is that field 


His chances for 
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free from the common errors which afflict other 
channels of activity. A collective body of men 
may be less subject to error than the single 
individual, but in the wedge and pressure of 
things in which men contend for preferment 
and advantage, peculiar results may follow. 
The man who is mad will resort to extremes. 
When rancor and revenge once enter a contest 
between men some unexpected and undesirable 
things may come to the surface. Even school 
boards are not free from that sort of contention, 
as will be noted from the following: 

A Massachusetts school board last year de- 
cided to get rid of the superintendent and then 
enacted the following comedy of errors: 

Act 1.—The school board publicly announced 
that the superintendent must resign. No charge 
preferred. No regard for the professional fu- 
ture of the superintendent. 

Act 2.—The superintendent announced that 
he would not resign and would invoke the law 
to protect his rights. 

Act 3.—The newly elected superintendent, an 
out-of-town man, was elected. He came and 
He loved a fight. 
A local newspaper issued pledge cards 


promised to stand his ground. 

Act 4-- 
to be signed by citizens supporting the new- 
comer. The climax was now reached. Every 
man, woman and child became a partisan. 

Act 5 Kight school board 
election was held. Sentiment favored the for- 
mer incumbent. The board then in January, 
1923, fired the new man and hired back the old. 
Salary $6,500. 

Act 6 
resign and appealed to the courts to award him 

the end of his term, July 1. 


months later a 


The ousted superintendent refused to 


a full salary to 
1925. 

Thus far the progress of the drama. One 
group of men was pitted against the other, and 
two superintendents football for 
crowd won out, this vear 
the other is on top. The 


became the 
both. Last vear one 
superintendent was 
merely the incident of the game. The group 
objective was to win out. Nothing else mat 
tered much. 

But, the real objective, namely, the educa 
tional welfare of the child, was lost in the strife 
and bitterness of the contest. The efficiency 
of the schools became a secondary matter when 
men in “a get even” spirit merely struggled 
for place. 

Behind all this sort of thing there is after 
all a real tragedy. The professional standing 
of educators is dealt with in a reckless manner, 
the school suffers in 
efficiency, and the 


system discipline and 
taxpaying public loses con- 
fidence in the stability and wisdom of the school 
administrative body. 

illustrates how one 
administrative blunder may be followed by an- 
other, how readily 


The whole trag ic-comedy 


reprisal is met by counter 
a body of excited partisans 
wrong by resorting to 


reprisal, and how 


may punish another 
wrong. 
While the 
is exceptional in character, it teaches neverthe- 
less the lesson that a board of education must 


deal with the question of employing and dis- 


ease here brought into discussion 


missing a superintendent with utmost caution 
and circumspection. The issue is a larger one 
than the mere matter of group supremacy and 
authority. The school child stands in the center 


of things. 
PUTTING CHILDREN IN TEACHABLE CON- 
DITION, 
One may question the wisdom of the growing 
transfer to the 
schools certain duties and cares regarding chil- 


tendency in this country to 


dren which clearly come within the province 
of the home. This may be due to the enlarged 
sphere granted to women who unload parental 
duties, or to the ambition of the school authori- 
ties to widen the scope of the school. At any 


rate, the tendency is gaining in momentum and 
the schools are meeting the situation with com- 
mendable enterprise and ability. 

The child must be rendered teachable, and 
therefore must be physically fit, if he is to be 
mentally fit. The indigent pupil has always 
been provided for, but today the child coming 
from the socalled better class family also comes 
in for attention. 

The tendency referred to imposes upon the 
school greater disciplinary burdens. Where 
home discipline has become lax the school has 
a harder task to secure obedience. Nor is the 
parent that undermines child discipline through 
over-indulgence, indifference or neglect, always 
inclined to yield to the exactions established by 
the school. The assertion of parental rights 
sometimes takes picturesquely 
turns. 

But, the question of physical fitness offers a 
more apt illustration of the thoughtless parent 
on the one hand and the progressive tendency 
of the school on the other. Here we find that 
while the poor family may send an _ under- 
nourished child to school the well-to-do family 
sends the mal-nourished child to school. 

That a surprising percentage of children liv- 
ing in the better residence districts are suffer- 
ing from mal-nutrition is no longer a secret 
among school health officers. 
gent 


unreasonable 


The over-indul- 
humor the willful child in 
drinking coffee instead of drinking milk, or 
eating sweets instead of bread and fruits, and 


parent may 


keeping late hours instead of insisting upon a 
full night’s rest. 

Parents residing in comfortable homes, moy- 
ing in the best society and manifesting an in- 
terest in the progress of the community, have 
resented the thought that their children are not 
physically fit owing to mistaken family regu- 
But, the itself 
in a number of localities in recent vears. The 
made in the school health service 
throughout the United States has brought out 


lations. incident has asserted 


advance 
some surprising facts. The studies engaged in 
taken into 
age and sex, but 
have dealt with groups in order to determine 
the influence of social environment. And it is 
here where the pampered, mal-nourished child 
has come in for needed attention. 


by medical experts have not only 
account the classifications by 


The schools have met with commendable en- 
terprise the circumstance that has confronted 
them. They have not stopped to argue social 
reorganization or advanced theories 
about parental obligations, but have gone ahead 
and placed the child in a teachable condition. 
Thus, medical examination has become a fixed 
part of the educational agencies of the land, 
and its beneficent influences will be demon- 
strated in a better pupil body and a sturdier 
citizenship. 

WHAT SCHOOL UNIT, DISTRICT OR 

COUNTY? 

In meeting the rural school problem there is 
a constant tendency towards better units of ad- 
ministration. The old district or township sys 
tem has in many instances been superseded by 
the county system. In several states the legis- 
latures are now being asked to abolish the dis- 
trict system and replace it with a county unit 
of school government. 


fine-spun 


The tendency It pri 
marily finds its inception in the desire for 
larger and better graded schools such as are 
afforded to the city child. This has led to the 
consolidation of school districts and the unify- 
ing of the school interests into larger units 
This movement, too, has received an added im- 
pulse in the newer methods of transportation. 

On the whole, there is a strong conviction 
that the rural school problem, which has em 
raged the attention of best educators of the 
country for many years, can only be solved i 


is easily explained. 
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better housing and better teachers. This means 
that the little schoolhouses must give way to 
the well equipped and well managed structure 
that will permit grading and thus afford more 
efficient instruction for all children. 

The closeness of touch afforded by the town- 
ship system between the rural citizenship and 
the school, no doubt, has its advantages, and is 
highly acceptable from the standpoint of democ- 
racy and the spirit of our government. But, 
it is also true that in isolated school districts, 
and there are many of them, the schools become 
subject to a one-man power domination. 

An Indiana township school trustee who has 
served in that capacity for many years and who 
now favors the county system of school gov- 
ernment says: 

“Too many trustees are ‘penny pinchers’ 
about their schools; too many of them are not 
school men, neither are they interested in our 
schools. Many of them are stale and neglect 
their duty to the school, by placing money 
above the welfare of the child. 

“This is the only state in the Union having 
such an officer as the township trustee. Are we 
right and are all the rest wrong? Are they all 
out of step? 

“T am for the doing away with the office of 
trustee and using the county unit system of 
education, a county board of education, and 
maintaining better schools in the rural dis- 
tricts.” 

The good roads movement which affects the 
economie welfare of the farmer will also have 
a large bearing upon the rural school of the fu- 
Says the South Bend, Indiana, Tribune: 
“The inereasing prevalence of hard-surfaced 


ture. 


highways and gravel roads in Indiana and the 


growing use of motor cars and busses for 
transportation of pupils indicate a_ general 
movement away from the one-room township 
schoolhouses and the use of larger centralized 


units so 


that the children of the farmers may 
benefit of 


ing, ventilating, lighting and sanitation, graded 


have the modern construction, heat- 


rooms and the leadership of teachers trained for 


the various stages of advancement. This evolu- 
tion country schools points most certainly 


toward the county unit. 


“Diffeulty in making many persons under- 
stand the reasons for suggesting abolition of the 
township school trustee’s place is certain to be 
met; and it may be impossible in the legislature 
to convince a majority that the change would 
be wise. However, one need have only eyes to 
be aware that the swing away from the town- 
and if the needs of the 


taxpayers prove it essential the legal status of 


ship unit is in progress; 
the county unit will be fixed very soon.” 
The desired legislation, 
come easy. In Indiana the 
of the will 
strenuously oppose any legislation that will take 
the control of the schools out of their hands. 
In other states similar opposition has arisen. 
The legislator will hearken to the voice of a 
home constituency and it remains to be seen in 
these states whether he can lift himself from 
the local clamor and serve the best interest of 
the rural child. 

WHY NOT GO ON THE AFFIRMATIVE 

SIDE? 
The leading educators of 


This tells the story. 
however, will not 
association state 


school trustees’ 


the 
periodically called upon to say something that 
the teaching profession and the general public 
ought to know. 


country are 


They are invited to appear on 
the rostrum of educational gatherings and at 
graduation exercises, and in every instance are 
expected to say something wise and edifying. 
Moreover, they are expected to be startling 
and entertaining, and the more ambitious 
among these platform orators will strive not 
to disappoint of them 
real hat an old truth can always be trotted 


their audience. Some 
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out in new and gaudy rhetoric, and that an 
old saying can be rejuvenated into modern 
slang and expression. But, while these may 
tickle the popular fancy, and win a round of 
applause, the fact remains that the truth pre- 
sented in simple and unadorned form ultimately 
has the ring of appeal. The schoolmaster who 
appears on the public platform to discuss the 
educational tendencies of the day and add his 
mite in the direction of better things, usually 
falls into one or the other of two camps. He 
either goes at his task affirmatively or else he 
“raps the stuffings out of everything” in sight. 

And this brings us to the thought that some- 
how the college professor can never see anything 
good coming out of the common schools. Some 
of them have during the more recent past lam- 
basted the country’s system of popular educa- 
tion and have predicted certain decline and 
decay, and what not. They have sounded the 
note of alarm with stentorian voices and with 
dramatic gesture. Surely, everything is wrong 
and all is going to the dogs. What brave fel- 
lows they are! 

On the other hand, the other type of educator, 
less theatrical, less sensational, less tragical, 
happily is still with us. He clings to fact rather 
than to fancy, discusses the needs of the hour 
with reason, and points to ways and means that 
are safe and sound. 

Just as there is a tendency for statesmen to 
divide themselves into conservative and liberal 
groups, so the educators assume an affirmative 
or negative attitude on present day tendencies 
in the schools. The one finds things fairly good, 
hut wants them better; the other finds them bad, 
and wonders what is to be done about it. The 
one thrills his audience by his optimism, the 
other alarms them by his pessimism. And yet 
both strive for the same objective. 

There are times, no doubt, when the public 
must be awakened to an unpleasant truth. But, 
the class of platform orators and magazine 
writers who resort to the spectacular and highly 
educa- 

They 
by the 
public, and may have received a proper fee for 
their effort, but 
from the charge of being a nuisance. 


exaggerated in dealing with American 
tion are not of any particular value. 
have been accorded a tolerant hearing 


that does not exonerate them 


The modern educator who approaches his task 
and his talk from the affirmative viewpoint, who 
knows the facts as related to the status of edu 
cation, and who proposes the timely and attain- 
able, is entitled to a hearing. Such men usually 
inspire the teaching forces and give the public 
something to think about. 
tinctive asset to educational life of the nation. 


ARE SCHOOL RETRENCHMENTS REALLY 
BEING EFFECTED? 

With the universal pressure for 
school support, and the counter-pressure for re- 
trenchment, as manifested in all parts of the 
United States, inclined to ask a few 
pertinent questions: Has the period of expan- 
activities been checked? Are 
in the field of school 
If so, what are 


They are a dis- 


increased 


one is 
sion in school 
definite retrenchments 
administration being effected ? 
these retrenchments ? 

We are aware of the fact that the momentum 
reached in school expansion, namely, in grad- 
ually widening the rendered by the 
schools to the community, has reached a climax 
and is encountering a weakened tax ability. 
These two factors are confronting each other 
at this time. To sustain the momentum requires 
more money. To continue an increased pressure 
upon tax sources is meeting with resistance. 
The ery of retrenchment is becoming louder. 

In over forty states the legislatures are being 
inundated with measures calling for more lib- 
eral school support, for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of state school funds, for the elimina- 


service 


tion of the district system, and for larger units 


67 


In other words, the demand 
better financial support and greater 
efficiency as well as economy effected through 
changes in administration. 

The legislator who is doubtful whether pres- 
ent tax sources may be subjected to a further 
strain, may turn around and ask whether a 
period of retrenchment has not arrived. Or 
else he may wish to know whether those clamor- 
ing for more money have discovered any 
hitherto unknown sources of tax revenue. These 
two questions will have to be met by those who 
champion the cause of popular education before 
legislative bodies. 

We have thus far been unable to note, except 
in a few far west cities, that school retrench- 
ments have really been seriously undertaken. 
Nor do we find that there is anything like a gen- 
eral belief that retrenchment in school costs 
can be undertaken without impairing the stand- 
ards of the schools. In but few instances are 
salary reductions advocated. A school housing 
shortage, wherever it may exist, is so self-evi- 
dent that the thought of retrenchment becomes 
ridiculous. The doubling of classes, the elimi- 
nation of some special studies, reduction in cer- 
tain supplies, ete., have been made. 

The promise of retrenchment which is so 
frequently suggested, and so infrequently real- 
ized, reduces itself to the final dictum that 
sweeping economies in school government are 
impossible. Whatever effected 
are in the main local and minor. It is evident, 
that the expansion of the 
we mean the introduction of new fea- 
tures in service to a pupil constituency—must 


of school control. 
is for 


economies are 
however, further 


schools- 


in many instances, temporarily at least, come to 
a halt. 

If actual retrenchments cannot be 
effected without impairing the efficiency of the 
schools, and the legislators deem it inexpedient 
to bring additional present tax 
sources or find themselves unable to devise new 
then it that 
must adjust themselves tt the tax ability of 
the state. 

CHATS DURING RECESS. 

—Philadelphia is planning a world’s fair for 
1926 to be the Sesqui-Centennial. 
Don’t rush to the dictionary. 
means one and one-half. 

A Terre 


member 


monetary 


pressure of 


sources, also follows school costs 


known as 
“Sesqui” only 
Haute, 
opposes the 


Indiana, school board 


purchase of an electric 
$475 for the 
And now the girls will have to learn 


What’s 


dishwasher costing high school 
cafeteria. 
mother’s way of doing the dishwashing. 
wrong with the idea? 

—When a daily newspaper prints a school 
superintendent’s report unexpurgated and oe 
cupying three and one-half columns, then you 
may know that it report and some 
superintendent who wrote it. Well, True C. 
Morrill of New Bedford, Mass., turned the trick. 

—The Ayers report, which is the most praised 
and damned contribution to modern educational 
literature, is credited to the Rockefeller 
Foundation by Vance Prather, an Indiana 
writer. Old John D. may not object, but it is 
more than likely that the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion will want all that it has paid for—both 
praise and damning. 


was some 


now 


—If you write a 
rendered safe. 


poem see to it that it is 
Harry Ross Reid, a Detroiter, 
wrote a poem exalting safety for children. The 
last lines of his poem read: “Just two more 
words of warning—Safety First! 
1922.)” 


(Copyright 


—Dr. Winship says that he has visited the 
Pacific Coast states fifty-four times in forty- 
seven Now we know why the state of 


Massachusetts did not become a top notcher in 


years. 


the Ayre’s report. The doctor has been away 


from home too often. 
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The Proper Functions of High School Departments 


In spite of the fact that without the proper 
functioning of departments the work in the high 
school cannot be at its highest level, it is un- 
fortunately true that in many high schools the 
departments are simply varied segregations of 
particular branches of education and nothing 
more. They live from hand to mouth, as it 
were; there is no prepared remedy for the ills 
of the moment, certain eventualities have not 
been anticipated and problems are dealt with as 
they arrive in a necessarily hurried way. 

For the most part no definite program is 
drawn up and after a little flurry of movement 
at the beginning of the school year, the depart- 
ment lapses into a state of innocuous disuetude. 
In offering a program for the proper function- 
ing of departments, the writer does not wish to 
be taken as speaking “ex cathedra,” but the 
problems encountered during a somewhat 
lengthy teaching experience have suggested cer- 
tain- remedies which in his opinion would do 
much toward lessening the difficulties to which 
all teachers are heir. 

The program may be divided into four parts 
namely: 

1. Arrangement of work. 

2. Coordination of work. 

3. Supervision. 

4. Cooperation. a. Between 
Between teacher and pupil. 
and parent. 


teachers; b 
c. Between teacher 


Arrangement of Work. 

In order that the work of a high school de 
partment may be properly arranged, it is first 
necesary to have a definite aim. This aim 
should define the purposes of the work, as well 
as the quantity and the quality. 

What should a student know of a subject af- 
ter one, two, three or four years of study? 
When this is determined, the minima for each 
period assigned, (and the very greatest care 
must be taken that the goal is not too difficult 
to reach, nor too easy of accomplishment for the 
average student), the work can be arranged for 
the full course. 

Coordination of Work. 

When, as it often happens there is more than 
one class doing the same work, a frequent check 
should be made to note the amount of work ac- 
complished by each and the relative degree of 
efficiency of each class. A student should at 
all times be able to do the work of any corre- 
sponding class to which he may be transferred. 
With the minima established and the teacher 
contributing this should be readily achieved. 

Supervision. 

Periodic supervision of the teacher’s work in 
the classroom is necessary for the proper func- 
tioning of a department. Unless a teacher has 
the fullest confidence in the ability and help- 
fulness of the head of the department, supervi- 
sion will work harm rather than good. Con- 
structive criticism only must be offered and that 
privately. On no account should adverse criti- 
cism of a teacher’s work be made or hinted at 
in the classroom. The teacher should be made 
to feel that, when the head of the department 
makes a visit to her ¢lassroom, he comes not 
as a critic but as a friendly collaborator. The 
supervisor should exercise care not to destroy 
the teacher’s initiative by too close an insistence 
on rigidity of outline or method. It were better 
for the head of the department to take no ac- 
tive part in teaching any class which he is visit- 
ing, unless it be for the purpose of testing the 
advancement of the class. In this case notice 
should be given and a day arranged. The rea- 
son for this is to prevent the teacher’s knowl- 
edge or method from being belittled in the eyes 
of the pupil. It must never appear that the 
teacher is the subject of criticism, and this, will 
be the inevitable result should the head of the 
department take up a portion of the teaching 
hour by showing a new method for solving a 
problem or an easier way of avoiding errors. 
The head of a department should take mental 
notes as the lesson proceeds, and afterwards 
talk over the situation with the teacher in pri- 
vate, commending what is to be commended and 
suggesting improvements or eliminations to 
strengthen what is weak. 

Cooperation of Teachers. 

Just as the strength of a teaching system 
depends very largely upon the attitude of the 
uperintendent toward teaching corps, 


his SO 


Bernard Chichester, Bellingham, Wash. 


does the relationship existing between the head 
of a department and the teachers affect the suc- 
cess of the department. No matter how well 
equipped a teaching force may be, unless the 
most cordial relations exist between it and the 
superintendent, unless the members of that 
force feel that in the superintendent they have 
a friend who is ready at all times to help and 
to stand back of them in their just undertak- 
ings, the effectiveness of that system is bound 
to be impaired and not infrequently becomes 
shipwrecked. A superintendent who treats his 
corps in a friendly and helpful way will gain 
the loyal support of a body of men and women 
who will cheerfully obey rules and regulations, 
which otherwise they will follow grudgingly 
and with distaste. In the same manner, though 
in less degree since it affects fewer people, this 
is true of a department. The head of a depart- 


ment is such because of larger experience in 
that particular field of education. From the 
knowledge thus gained he must be able to 


smooth the path of the less experienced and he 
must do it tactfully. For the proper function- 
ing of a department frequent departmental 
meetings must be held, and if the proper rela- 
tions have been established, these meetings will 
be regarded as helpful agencies to be welcomed 
rather than irksome duties to be avoided. 
Cooperation of Teacher and Pupil. 

That a teacher should exhibit friendliness to 
all the pupils in his charge and endeavor to gain 
their confidence, respect and liking goes with- 
out saying. A class of 30 pupils represents al- 
most many types as individuals, and the 
highest type of teacher will know them all 
their temperaments, their peculiar weakness 
and strength, and their reactions. One of the 
rreatest services a teacher can render a pupil 
is to show him the correct manner of approach, 
the best methods of attack, the proper pro- 
cedure for assuring comprehension. acquisition 
and assimilation of knowledge. - He presents 
new points to the individual in just the wav in 
which that individual can best grasp them: thus 
he comes to know well the peculiarities of each 
student and to understand the needs of the class 
as a whole. He should endeavor to learn the 
reason for the backwardness of one pupil, the 
sudden or gradual failure of another and seek 
to remove the cause or to find means to stimu- 
late. The improvement in a punpil’s work should 
not be allowed to pass unnoticed and without 
a few words of approval. Should the teacher 
faithfully carry out this program the best work 
of which the class as a whole is capable will be 
the result. 

Cooperation of Teacher and Parent. 


as 


One of the most difficult problems of the 
teacher is his relationship with the parents. 
The judgment of the parents is frequently 


somewhat blinded by parental pride and affec- 
tion, and infinite tact is necessary on the teach- 
er’s part to convince them that he is doing all 
that is possible for their son or daughter. The 
pupil’s status should be kept constantly before 
the parent’s eyes and it must be the aim of 
the teacher to show that not only he, as the 
teacher, but the department of which he is a 
part is concerned with the best interests of the 
pupil. If the head of the department and the 
teacher invite the parents of a failing student 
to a meeting to discuss the situation, it must 
be the endeavor of the department to turn by 
sincerity of interest what might be an accusa- 
tory meeting rankling with the suspicion of in- 
justice to a consultation of physicians on the 
best method of dealing with a sick patient. 
Tact, patience, and a sincere desire to do the 
best for the pupil will generally pierce the par- 
ental armor of blind affection and pride, and 
those who have come to curse will remain to 
confer. 

While .the foregoing remarks will apply to 
any department in any high school, certain sug- 
gestions for a definite program are here made 
for the better functioning of departments. 

1. The head of departments with the help of 
the teachers of the subject should determine the 
minima for each six weekly period. 

2. In the event of an adoption of a new text- 
book, the distribution of the matter over the 
period for which it is designed should be care- 
fully arranged by the department. 

3. Meetings of the departments 
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should be 


held at least twice in each six weekly period, 
viz: at the end of the first week of period and 
at the beginning of the last week. 

The main purpose of the first meeting should 
be to consider what is best to be done for the 
misfits, i. e., those who have strayed into the 
wrong field and need a different pasturage. As 
is well known, a student on entering high school, 
does not always choose a course that is best for 
him. He is governed in his choice by many rea- 
sons beside the advice of his grade teacher or 
the high school principal. 

John enters the Latin class perhaps mainly 
because his chum William has elected to do go 
and is at once confronted by enormous difficul- 
ties because of the weakness of his English, 
Mary, who is a sophomore, enters the French 
class because she has heard that French is an 
easy subject (and Mary, also, is choosing the 
line of least resistance) or for no better reason 
than that she likes the teacher of that language 
and Mary being deficient in language sense 
meets disaster. 

Here then is a problem. If John and Mary 
are allowed to struggle along hopelessly to ine- 
vitable failure at the end of the first six weeks, 
what is to become of them? If they should enter 





— 


another class studying another subject, they | 


would be just six weeks behind the other stu- 
dents of that class, an impossible situation,—so 
that they must either continue on to certain 
failure or drop one subject. 

After a week or ten days’ work in a subject, 
it is generally possible for the teacher to de- 
termine whether or not a pupil is capable of do- 
ing the work successfully. It may be decided 
that some students, though weak, with special 
help from the teacher and with extra effort on 
their own part, “high strung to high emprize”, 
may be successful. These should receive the 
proper advice, help and encouragement needed. 


In the case of others, where failure seems ine- 
vitable, it should be the purpose of this first 
meeting to find some other class of work for 


which they are better suited and to which they 
may be at once assigned. A week or ten days’ 
work may be made up where six weeks’ work 
would be impossible. 

There are, of course, some subjects which are 
obligatory, such English and mathematics 
and in these the weak student must struggle on 
regardless of the outcome. 


as 


The best means of helping the individual 
cases should be discussed at the meeting. If 
lists of all weak or failing students should be 


kept by each department, it would prove a great 
help to consult these lists. It would be a help 
for instance, to know that John Jones, who is 
failing in Latin, is doing excellent work in 
English and algebra. It may be that John is 
exposing himself to Latin because his parents 
insist on it and much against his will, in which 
case a little talk with John by the head of the 
department may accomplish a great deal. 

Again, by consulting the lists, John may be 
found to be doing poor work in all of his sub- 
jects. What is the reason? Perhaps John’s 
mental increase is not keeping pace with his 
bodily growth, he is underengined for his beam; 
or John has abused his mind with some false 
notions as to his teacher’s attitude or feeling 
towards him, of which his mind must be dis- 
abused. It may be ill health or insufficient home 
study, too many dances or picture shows or 
even a total disinclination to work of any kind. 

It should be the purpose of this meeting to 
determine the cause of John’s failure and seek 
a remedy. Failure will occur in spite of the 
greatest care, and at the second meeting which 
should take place after the list of failures for 
the six weekly period is made out, the reasons 
for failures should be carefully considered again 
and arrangements made to consult with the 
parents of the unsuccessful students. It is sug- 
gested that it would be well for the head of the 
department to be present at all interviews be- 
tween the-teacher and parents. 

14. A short statistical report together with 
any information which will show the general 
purpose of the department should be submitted 
to the principal and superintendent at the end 
of each six weekly period. 

5. Suggestions by the teachers for the im- 
provement of the devartment should be wel- 
comed and encouraged at all times. 
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The Victrola in Mimetic Play 


Add the joy of music to your informal gymnastics 


Are the children of your school having the 
fun and profit of this new form of play? 


Another avenue of service for your school Victrola 























Imitating High-Stepping Horses to Victor Record 18253 
(Albany School, Alameda County, California) 


Activities Title Victor Record 
Jumping Jack Country Dance 17160 


Paddling Canoe ) 
Pushing Swing 


Picking Roses Barcarolle 17311 
Tall Trees Swaying 

Rowing 

eg Ribbon Dance 17329 


Pulling Rope 


Bouncing Ball ) 


Weather-Vane 
Picking Up Pebbles Columbia Waltz 17928 


Throwing Into Water 


Flying Birds and Butterflies Ercs Waltz 

Planting Trees Golden Trumpets 35228 
Imitate Orchestra Instruments Lilac Time 35397 
Play “Follow Leader” Game Clayton’s Grand March 


A Victrola Gymnastic Story 


The Lumberjacks 
Out to Tree on Snow Shoes Theme I 


Chop Tree, ready for Big Saw Theme Il / 

Sawing Logs (two people) Theme Iil Rhyth 

Warming Hands Theme 1V Medley No. 1 18548 
Stoop and Pile Small Logs Theme V \ 

Horses Come for Logs Theme VI 


Back to Dinner on Snow Shoes Theme VII , 


‘The above suggestions are very brief; for many more write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Are Black and stay Black. 
writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 





BUYING 


effort. 


years. 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 


integrate. 











B-1114 S—Urinal 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc 
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or use; 





boards.” 


BANGOR, PA. 
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AGE OF 
Thorndike, 


CHILDREN. 
professor of education- 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, recently spoke on the 
subject of the entrance age of school children. 
Dr. Thorndike is of the opinion that kinder- 
garten children should be kept at home, or in 
the kindergarten, until their abilities have 
reached such a stage that they can do the work 
of the first grade with interest and profit. Dr. 
Thorndike points out that at the present time 
from one-half to three-quarters of the smaller 
children spend a year in the first grade. There 
are also children in this grade who can progress 
more rapidly than the others. 

In making his conclusions, Dr. Thorndike com- 
mented on the psychological examination of 1,- 
113 children of pre-school age conducted recent- 
ly by the New York Association of Consulting 
Psychologists. These measurements disclosed 
an amazingly wide variability in native capa- 


city. The ability ranged from below three years 
to nearly eight. Approximately 25 per cent of 


the kindergarten pupils were below the four- 
year level, and 30 per cent of the first-grade 
children are below the five-year level. 

Professor Thorndike suggests that it is better 
for these children, and for the school, to give 
training that will fit their superior powers. This 
training may be in part learning the same 
things that ordinary children learn by the same 
method, and at a faster pace. It may be in part 
learning from a wider range of things. It may 
be in part helping less — children, for even 
at the age of 6 or 7, children can be taught to 
help one another. The first grade classes in 
the schools have been too much “a waiting room 
and proving ground.” 

The investigators have reached the conclusion 
that the intelligence quotient is an excellent 


basis for the first classification of children 
where the children are practically the same age, 
but further study of the child should be made to 
determine the existence of special abilities and 
aptitudes of special disabilities. Shy, bashful, 
or apprehensive children should be the subject 
of special care and study. 

To meet the needs of the various groups of 
children, a modification of the present curricu- 
lum should be devised—richer and more diverse 
for the brighter pupils and more opportunity for 
motor training for the less bright. 

At the same time, it is suggested 
follow-up of children be made to see that the 
physical defects are remedied, thus insuring 
that each child shall receive the maximum bene- 
fit from his or her daily instruction. 

GROUPING CHILDREN. 

Batavia, Ill. Under the direction of Supt. 
H. C. Storm, homogeneous grouping of the 
pupils in the graded schools has been attempted, 
with a development of parallel courses to fit the 
different groups. All children are classified 
with the aid of intelligence tests, into “fast,” 
“medium,” and “slow” groups, or red, white and 
blue. Children in the red, or superior group, 
are given twice as much work as those in the 
blue, or slow group. 

The purpose of the new grouping is to elim- 
inate retardation and to prevent children from 
graduating too young. It is thought that chil- 
dren should be prevented from going to college 
before they are mature enough to meet the so- 
cial strain of college life. Under the plan, the 
slow group is encouraged to do a minimum 
amount of work and to do it well, passing into 
the eighth grade on schedule time; the brilliant 
students must work up to their capacity but 
they must not be hurried too rapidly through 
the grades. 

The courses in accordance with the plan have 
not been completely developed, as experiments 
have been limited chiefly to English and arith- 
metic. U Itimately, it is planned to have three 
parallel courses in all the different subjects. 

It is the belief of the school authorities that 
there have been too many “brilliant” children 
who have been able to make a certain grade, 
without working anywhere near to capacity. 
This has developed some lazy students, who 
have amounted to little after graduation. For 


that a 


The “law of compensation” 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, 
nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. 
“economy” is defined in its truest sense. 
non-porous does not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 
It is finished with a beautiful, 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 


book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 










WITHOUT REGRETS 


is relentless. 


is less than 


In comparison, the word 
Slate being 


velvet 


Before you 


Easton, Penna. 





this reason, it has been decided to group high 
school students as well, into two divisions, 
fast and the slow. 
BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee of Mis- 
souri is attempting to secure legislative action 
whereby the standard of county superintendents 
is to be raised. His bill provides that after 
January 1, 1927, those qualifying for county 
superintendents must have sixty hours of col- 
lege credit, a life certificate and five years of 
teaching experience in the schools of the state. 
—Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of 
the Los Angeles, Calif., schools strongly opposes 
the return of Fatty Arbuckle to the movies. 
—The question of determining the salary of 
the superintendent of schools at Buffalo, N. Y., 
was tested out in the courts. After the school 
board had fixed the salary the city administra- 
tion attempted to reduce it. The courts have 
now decided that while the common council had 
the right to determine the total amount to be 
expended by the school board for educational 
purposes it had no authority to fix salaries. 
The normal school act of Kentucky has been 
declared constitutional by the courts. The 
legislature had the right to name the normal 
























the | 





school commission and this body had the author- | 
. . 7 
ity to name the location of the two new normal 


schools. 

—One of the New York City school principals 
collected through the aid of the pupils about 
$1,200 from the pupils for beautifying the audi- 
torium and classroom walls. Superintendent 
Ettinger put a stop to the unauthorized collec- 
tion, stating that “We don’t want to make beg- 
gars or mendicants out of our school children.” 

The principal, Elias Silberstein explained: 7 
have a dream of making this place an art center 
for the educational system. Ninety per cent of 
our schools are pig-sties and have the appear- 
ance of deserted orphan asylums. The effect of 
artistic adornment has been tremendous upon 
teachers and pupils alike.” 

—T. R. Cole, superintendent of the Seattle, 
Washington schools, together with Reuben 
Jones, secretary of the board, is making a sur- 
vey of the building situation for the purpose 0 
providing a school building program. Since 1910 
the total enrollment in the Seattle schools has 


increased 66 per cent, high schools 100 per cent 
(Concluded on Page 73) 
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“The FINEST 
in TOWN” 


N imposing and beautiful central feature is the 
A main portal of the Englewood High School. It 
is properly the high point of interest in the whole build- 
ing, and Terra Cotta skillfully combined with brick is 


what makes it that. 


The Superintendent of Schools of Englewood, Mr. 
W. J. White, writes us in appreciation of Terra Cotta 
that he considers it an “excellent” building material for 
schools, and that it has helped make this particular High 


School “the finest in town.” 


A glance at the picture above will show how much 
of the dignity and beauty of this building is due to 
Terra Cotta. The columns, pediments, string courses — 


all the trim and ornament—are Terra Cotta in a 


buff shade. 





Terra Cotta is the logical material for architectural 
ornament on school buildings. It is made in any form 
or color the architect desires—admits of any treatment, 
simple or intricate. There is no other material which 


gives greater effect for the money spent on it. And in 


Permanent 


ENGLEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Buff matt Terra Cotta ERNEST SIBLEY, Architect 











Seas 





addition to these artistic qualities, Terra Cotta is per- 
manent—-unaftected by weather, or time, fire-resistant 


to the utmost. 


It is significant that many of the finest schools in 
the country have achieved their architectural distinction 
through the use of Terra Cotta. We picture many 
such buildings in “Present-Day Schools,” a beautiful 
and interesting brochure which we are glad to send free. 
Address National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


TERRA COTTA 


Beautiful 


Profitable 
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Union Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
Architects—Wood, Dunn and Deming, Washington 


Waste almost entirely Eliminated 


There are two ways your school system can save money: 











(1) On Towels. National “Public Service” towels save money 
because they are strong as well as absorbent. They are used like 
linen—“Rub, don’t blot.” They dry better, therefore fewer are 
used per day. Fixtures are furnished at cost, in olive or white 
enamel. Special Junior size for schools reduces cost to a minimum. 


(2) On Toilet Paper. Let the Union Trust Company tell you 
about National “No-Waste” Tissue: “We are using this in 
toilets where we had found considerable waste and my superin- 
tendent informs me that this has been almost entirely eliminat- 
ed.” (Signed—W. F. D. Herron, Ass’t. Treas.) Innumerable 
school systems have had similar experience. “No-Waste” Fix- 
tures are furnished without charge for schools. They are fool- 
proof—automatic, with no mechanism—and strikingly handsome. 
Dispensing one double sheet at a time, the saving in sheets is 
approximately 50‘: and in net cost 20‘% to 30‘:. 


Write for free samples of Public Service Towels and Fixtures 
and No-Waste Toilet Tissue and Fixtures. 


NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


29 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 


World’s largest manufacturer of towels Address of Local Wholesale 
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George E. Stacy School, Milford, Mass. } to 
; ? im 
NOW WHEN THEY|BUILD a4 : 
: ; eet 
THEY BUILD OF GRANITE | oe 
['wenty-two years ago the Milford High School Stacy School was built, what more natural than : te { 
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Superintendent John F. Scully of Brockton, 
Mass., in his annual report shows that the school 
attendance in his city excels that of neighboring 
cities. 

rhe cities included in his figures all have 25,- 
000 or more population and the students range 
from 7 to 20 years of age. Boston has 69.6 per 
cent of children in school; Brookline, 79.8; Cam 
bridge, 70.8; Chelsea, 70; Chicopee, 64.7; 
Everett, 72.4; Fall River, 63.7; Fitchburg, 65.2; 
Haverhill, 66.2; Holyoke, 66.5; Lawrence, 63.9; 
Lowell, 71; Lynn, 70.9; Malden, 74.5; Medford, 
75.5; New Bedford, 61.5; Newton, 79.2; Pitts- 
field, 66.1; Quincy, Revere, 73.9; Salem, 
69.4; Somerville, 71.3; Springfield, 70; Taunton, 
60; Waltham, 67.4; and Worcester, 60 per cent. 

These figures show that Brockton is ahead of 
all the cities except Newton and Brookline, 
Brockton having 77.4 per cent; Newton, 79.2, 
and Brookline, 79.8. It may be noted, too, that 
while 77.4 per cent are attending school in 
Brockton, the shoe city of the southern part of 
the State, the other big shoe centers show for 
Lynn but 70.9 and Haverhill but 66.2 per cent. 
The shoe cities, also, hold their children in 
school longer than those in the mill cities, such 
as Fall River, New Bedford and Lawrence. Fall 
River shows but 63.7 per cent; Haverhill, 66.2, 
and Lawrence, 63.9 per cent. 

Homer W. Anderson, who was connected 
the Detroit school research bureau has 
taken up his duties as assistant superintendent 
of the Denver, Colo., schools. Mr. Anderson is 
a native of Wisconsin and began his schoolmas- 
ter career in Iowa. At Denver he will be in 
direct charge of the school building program. 

Superintendent E. B. Bergquist of Little 
Falls, Minn., has prepared a statement of his 
school system comparing the same in point of 
cost and results with twenty other cities of sim- 
ilar class in the state. The comparisons show 
that the school system of Little Falls is upon a 
sound and progressive basis. 

Charles A. Lee, the newly 
superintendent of instruction for 
adopted as his slogan “a square 
boys and girls.” 
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John Enright, state commissioner of educa- 
tion of New Jersey has ruled that teachers can- 


marriage. He holds that the teachers’ tenure 
law very definitely prohibits the dismissal of 
any teacher under tenure, except for inefficiency, 
conduct unbecoming a teacher or other just 
causes. 

Superintendent Otis G. Wilson of Fairmont, 
W. Va., has sent out 2,000 letters to parents and 
guardians seeking their cooperation in stimulat- 
ing home study. He holds that too many even- 
ings are spent in attending movies. 

Florence, Colo. Haggerty intelligence tests 
have been introduced in the grade schools. A 
complete record will be kept of each student 
during the year and a reorganization of the 
made next September base on the re- 
sults of the year’s survey. The survey embraces 
three tests for intelligence, to be given in Oc- 
tober, January and May respectively, and also 
Courtis practice tests in arithmetic to be given 
throughout the year, ending with progress tests, 
writing tests, history tests and geography tests. 
Finally, the pupil’s total average in regular 
work will be noted, as well as the teacher’s 
estimate of the pupil. All of these facts will be 
studied, together with the child’s physical condi- 
tion, in making recommendations for classifica- 
tion for the year 1923-24. Under the direction 
of the superintendent, the survey will be made 
as complete as possible during the year of ob- 
servation before making reclassifications of the 
children. 

The school authorities of Munhall, Pa., are 
promoting a movement for good, clean school 
entertainment at popular prices. The board has 
installed a late model of the Simplex motion 
picture machine and the student body, faculty 
and parents witnessed the picture of Betsy Ross. 
The high school has cooperated in bringing 
higheclass entertainment to the city. Recently 
The Carnegie Tech Girls’ Club of Pittsburgh 
appeared at the school auditorium in a weekly 
feature attraction. At another time, Jess Pugh, 
the humorist, presented a fine program. The 
Swanee River Quartet which appeared at the 
school auditorium before the holidays met with 
general approval. 

It will be the policy of the school authorities 
to offer frequently high-class programs for 
very small sums. It is not the purpose to make 
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initial cost of the entertainment. 

—Brighton, Colo., is a town of 3,000 inhabit- 
ants, with a grade school enrolling six hundred 
pupils. Educational and intelligence tests have 
been used during the past two years for the 
purpose of classifying children entering the 
first grade. Last year, about fifty children were 
transferred on the basis of the test results. This 
month, an entire re-classification of pupils in 
the first five grades is planned, using the in- 
telligence tests as the basis. Homogenous 
grouping has replaced the A and B grades, while 
annual promotions now take the place of the 
mid-year promotions. Each teacher will have 
two groups of students, making it necessary to 
organize a four-track course of study. It is 
expected that two or three years will elapse 
before the plan is in complete operation. 

—Among the new school features at Watts, 
California, are the departmental work; teacher- 
training classes; and the method of visitation of 
teachers, whereby one teacher from the system 
visits some other school system one day in the 
week. The visiting teacher is relieved by the 
regular visiting teacher, who takes charge of 
the room of the absent instructor. This plan is 
very economical and maintains a continuity of 
interest among the teachers as to what the other 
schools are achieving. Class demonstrations by 
specialists are held regularly for the purpose of 
improving the methods of teaching. 

—A meeting of school directors of Arkansas 
was held during the early part of January, at 
Little Rock, for the purpose of discussing pro- 
posed legislation for the benefit of the public 
schools of the state. 

At the meeting, a permanent association was 
effected, and meetings will be held annually in 
the future. The school board of Fort Smith has 
issued a pamphlet explaining the financial con- 
dition of the schools of Fort Smith, the pamph- 
let to be distributed to all schools in the district. 

—Watseka, Ill. In place of bringing out the 
usual High School Annual, the senior class has 
this year begun the compilation and publishing 
of a city directory. The city appeared to be in 
need of such a directory and it was felt that in 
justice to the businessmen who usually finance 
the high school publication, such a production 
would prove valuable to them. 
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The “EMPIRE” Movable and Adjust 
Chair Desk . 























Exclusive Adjustments Unequalled Appearg ,, 


Great Strength 













Movable and Adjustable Chair De 
hygienically designed and exceptionally well built. 


The “Empire” 


unit is designed to insure a maximum of comfort, lonj 
and service with the utmost of economy and efficien 
use. Because of its superior strength of constructio 


exclusive adjustments and unequaled appearance 
“Empire” Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is abso 


essential to efficient and progressive teaching. 


The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable Ch 
Desk is made in six sizes to fit the various grades 
has five adjustments so that each pupil may bei 
vidually fitted. 






ae Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 3, 1917 
Feb. 18, 1919 







Tablet Arm 
Chair No. 26 


Is built like the Empire Movable . eas 
and Adjustable Chair Desk, being <% >. 
reinforced by eight concealed steel 
tie rods running directly through 
the chair. This means great 
strength and service. 

The Tablet Arm is so construct- 
ed to allow pupils to write to bot- 
tom of tablet without the chair 
back interfering. 
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Portable Chair No. 525 










This Portable Chair No. 525 is built for comfort 


and service. 


A reinforcing thin strip across the 


back adds strength. For a good, substantial medium 


priced portable chair, specify No. 525. 


CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., 
Houston, Texas. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1401 University Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
SYRACUSE OFFICE: 
1417 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





W. J. McILWAIN, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL J 


EXCHANGE, 
Korber Building, Albuquerque, ™: 
NOLLA & MORELL, 
Gonzalo Marin No. 17, Arecibo, 
Rico. 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE, H. Keefe 
921 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
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“Empire” 
Kindergarten Chair 


Educators are interested in 
this “Empire” Kindergar- 
ten Chair because of its 
strength and serviceability, 
and its neatness of design. 
The “Empire” is made of 
oak throughout. Has hy- 
gienic back and saddle seat. 
The legs are flared to pre- 
vent tipping. Manufactured 
in 10”, 12” and 14” sizes. 





Portable Chair No. 500 


The roll seat and high back with reverse curves are 
absolutely form fitting and assure a most comfortable 
Veneer Portable chair. The No. 500 is made of 5 ply 
three-eighths inch veneers and finished in dark brown. 

In your Auditorium the No. 500 Portable Chair will 
give years of service and satisfaction. 


Tablet Chair 
No. 17-R 


Manufactured of quar- 
tered oak with heavy bolt- 
ed construction, this No. 
17-R Tablet Arm Chair is 
designed and constructed 
to stand the use and abuse 
of the schoolroom. The 
Tablet arm is 10x23 inches, 
providing support for the 
entire arm when writing. 






Portable Chair No. 505 


Many years of experience in what is most essential in 
a portable chair have developed the No. 505, a most prac- 
tical and economical Portable Chair. Its construction is 
rigid enough to insure long, hard service. The weight 
does not rest on the binders as in most portables, but is 
firmly held by malleable hinges. This strengthens the 
whole construction. 


The Empire Quality Line includes pupils’ fixed desks, teach- 
ers’ desks and chairs, single folding chairs and opera chairs. 


For complete seating equipment standardize on Empire 
Quality Line for your school. 


EMPIRE SEATING CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


DISTRIBUTORS 


SOUTHEASTERN SEATING COMPANY, 
Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

ILINOIS OFFICE, Henry L. Fowkes, Megr.: 
Taylorville, Ill. 

KANSAS CITY EMPIRE SEATING CO., 
Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

STEWART SALES COMPANY, 
Rialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


THE E. L. GROVER co., 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
SOUTHERN SEATING CO., 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 
WEST VIRGINIA SEATING co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
THE MILLS COMPANY, 
308 Jacobson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, 
<24 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Portable Chair No. 535 


Features of worth on Portable Chair No. 535 are the 
malleable hinges which hold the weight instead of the 
legs and binders and the screw and belt fastening of the 
hinges. This means absolute permanency, no matter how 
many times the seat is banged or jarred. Constructed of 
either maple or oak as desired, and finished in dark brown 
or dark golden oak. 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, 








Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flina, Architects, Chicago. 


ound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Sampies and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





Enclosures. 











Pe 


*‘PYRAMID’’ BRAND 


Slate perhaps more than any other material lends it- 
self most advantageously to the construction of Toilet | 


The many plumbing uses of Slate are 
detailed and illustrated in Chapters 5, 6 and 7 of a 
Series on Structural Slate. 
ters will be mailed upon request. 

The purposes of these Chapters is to make readily 
available to Architects, School Officials and Contrac- 

tors standardized sizes and methods of construction i 
by which Structural Slate may be effectively, quickly 
and economically installed to meet sanitary and prac- 
tical requirements. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
PEN ARGYL 








TOILET ENCLOSURES 





Any or all of these Chap- I 


PENNSYLVANIA 

















PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

—Supt. D. L. Paisley of Hope, Ark., is serv- 
ing the schools for a second time. After an ab- 
sence of twelve years, he returned five years 
ago and has been reelected by the board for an 
indefinite term, so long as his service and con- 
duct are acceptable to the board. 

Supt. F. E. Downes, of Harrisburg, Pa., has 
resigned to accept a position in a local business 
firm. Dr. Downes has been superintendent of 
the school system for almost eighteen years. 
His present term of office does not expire until 
May, 1926. 

Mr. Charles F. Dienst, principal of the high 
school at Boise, Ida., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools to succeed P. J. Zimmers re- 
signed. 

Mr. Zimmers, who resigned in January, will 
make a tour of Europe, where he will inspect the 
schools of Germany, France and England. Upon 
his return, he will take a position in the east. 

—Dr. Ernest R. Birkin, for 27 years principal 
of Public School No. 10, New York City, on Jan- 
uary 20th, completed half a century of service 
in the New York City Schools. Dr. Birkin was 
a guest of honor at a testimonial dinner given 
by former colleagues and pupils on that date. 
The building over which Dr. Birkin assumed 
charge, was built in 1895, the year that he be- 
came principal. It was considered at the time 
one of the finest types of school buildings. 

Mr. E. S. Selle, for the past four years 
superintendent of schools at Mafkato, Minn., 
has accepted an appointment to a teaching posi- 
tion in the Winona Teachers’ College for next 
year. 

—Dr. Melvin A. Brannon has assumed his 
duties as Chancellor of the University of Mon- 
tana. Dr. Brannon was formerly president of 
Beloit College, at Beloit, Wis. 

Mr. A. FE. Highley of Marion, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lafayette. 

—Supt. B. B. Cobb, of Waco, Tex., has been 
reelected for a fourth term of two years. 

-Mr. A. J. Cloud has been appointed as tem- 
porary successor to Alfred Roncovieri at San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. E. F. Rollins, of Palestine, Tex., has 
been appointed rural school supervisor for the 
State Education Department. 


| 

—Supt. tra J. Bright has been reelected at 
Leavenworth, Kans., with a salary of $5,000 a 
year. 

—Supt. W. K. Dwyer, of Anaconda, Mont., 
has been reelected for the next three years. 
Supt. Dwyer enters upon his nineteenth consecu- 
tive year of service with the schools and his 
sixth term as city superintendent. 

—Mr. J. W. Pierce, of West Plains, Mo., has 
been appointed High School Inspector for the 
State Education Department. 

—Mr. Carleton W. Washburne, superintendent 
of schools at Winnetka, Illinois, is at present on 
a four months’ tour of Europe, studying experi- 
mental schools of the continent. Mr. Wash- 
burne in his travels visited England, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Autria, Czecho- 
Slvokia, Germany and Russia. He met numer- 
ous educators who are trying out new methods, 
and expects to bring back a variety of new ideas 
and inspirations upon his return to the United 
States in March. Mr. Willard W. Beatty is act- 
ing superintendent in the absence of Mr. Wash- 
burne. 

—Mr. Fred D. Wish, Jr., has recently been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hartford, 
Conn., succeeding the late Thomas S. Weaver. 

—Mr. Elmer J. Knight has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Lamar, Colo., succeeding 
E. C. Dilley resigned. Mr. Knight was formerly 
at Girard, Kans., and at Buffalo, Mo. He holds 
an A. M. degree given by the Colorado Teachers’ 
College. The position carries with it a two- 
year contract at a salary of $3,600 for the first 
year and $4,000 the second. 

—Mr. Leon O. Smith, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Omaha, Neb., has accepted an 
invitation to become a member of the summer 
school faculty of the University of Wyoming 
this year. Mr. Smith will conduct a course in 
educational administration, and one in tests and 
measurements. The summer session opens June 
18th and closes July 27th. 

Supt. Sidney Pickens of Batesville, Ark., is 
serving his fourteenth year as head of the 
school system. Mr. Pickens in addition to his 
work in connection with the public school sys- 
tem of the city, has charge of the educational 
work at Arkansas College which is located in 
the same city. He is also on the extension 
school faculty of the University of Arkansas 


and is a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

—Mr. John M. Edman, for three years super- 
intendent of schools at Geneseo, Ill., died at 
Chicago in July, following an attack of cerebral 


apoplexy. Mr. Edman was a man of excep- 
tional ability and great worth in the school 
world. At the time of his death he was com- 


pleting work at the University of Chicago pre- 
paratory to receiving his Master degree from 
that institution. Previous to assuming the 
superintendency at Geneseo, Mr. Edman was for 
six years in charge of the schools at Bartlett, 
followed by five years at Maywood, three years 
as high school principal at the same place, and 
one year as principal of the Junior High School 
at Fargo, N. D. Since 1919 Mr. Edman had 
filled the superintendency at Geneseo. 

D. W. Horton has resigned the superintend- 
ency of the Lafayette, Indiana, schools to ac- 
cept the superintendency at Logansport. 

The county school board at Knoxville, Tenn. 
has elected W. W. Morris as superintendent of 
schools. 


—Mrs. Lelia C. Leidenger, a member of the 
board at Louisville, Ky., for the past two years, 
has been elected president of that body. Mrs. 
Leidenger is the first woman in Louisville to 
hold this position. 

W. K. Dwyer Completes Eighteenth Year. 

Superintendent W. K. Dwyer has completed 
his eighteenth year as superintendent of the 
Anaconda, Montana schools, with a three-year 
reelection term before him. 

The Anaconda Standard in commenting on 
Mr. Dwyer’s record says: “His re-election to 
the office for the ensuing three-year period is a 
richly deserved tribute to his ability to fill it to 
the pre-eminent satisfaction of the community. 
It would indeed be difficult to find a man in 
whom are united so conspicuously the qualities 
essential to success in such a position—ripe in- 
telligence, fine culture, scholarly attainments, 
delicate tact, inexhaustible patience, persever- 
ance and industry. Commanding the respect 
and admiration of the citizenry, Professor 
Dwyer enjoys the fealty of the teachers and the 
affections of the pupils. That his long and 
honorable record is to be extended is a theme of 
congratulation to all the people of the Smelter 
city.’ 
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CYCLONE, FENCE 


AN \\\ lity Wy ° 
Q\\ | | yy iy Helps to Enforce Discipline - . 
a ~ ZZ Simplifies School Administration 















































Discipline is a big problem in many schools. When poor 
discipline prevails, little is accomplished in class rooms, 
problems of school administration become much greater, 
and teachers labor under a great handicap. 


Where schoolgrounds are enclosed with Cyclone Fence, 
discipline begins as the pupils march in or out of the 
regular gateway in an orderly manner. This discipline 
is bound to be reflected in their general conduct in the 
schoolroom. Then, too, schoolgrounds are more easily 
kept neat and orderly, which is essential to good conduct. 
Cyclone Fence is ideal for school enclosures. It’s strong 
and durable—affords efficient protection, keeps children 
from running into the streets in the path of passing traf- 
fic. It’s beautiful, too—improves the appearance of any 
schoolground. 

Plan with us now to enclose your school with Cyclone 
Fence. We will gladly submit estimates on your re- 
quirements. Consult our nearest district office. Ask for 
Catalog S.B.J. 12. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
FACTORIES: Waukegan, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Newark, N. J., Forth Worth, Texas. 


DISTRICT OFFICES Eastern Division, New York City. 
Mid-Western Division, Waukegan, Cleveland, Detroit 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS: 
Los Angeles. 
Northwest Fence and Wire Works, Portland, Oregon. 
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Standard Fence Co., Oakland, San Francisco, 
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Real Physical Education 
demands more than basket- = 
ball and other game facilities. : | 
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One of our many 
complete installations 
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| NARRAGANSETT. MAC HINE CO, 


CRICAGO PROVIDENCE, Ie. 1. NEW YORK, 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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STATE SCHOOL FINANCE AND TAX 
SOURCES. 

The state of Minnesota challenges the states 
of corresponding size and wealth in the field of 
educational progress. In support of this chal- 
lenge and for the purpose sustaining the same 
Fletcher Harper Swift and Frances K. del 
Plaine have provided a study of Minnesota’s 
school finances. 

In 1910 the expenditures for common schools 
was $13,724,437. In 1920 the expenditure had 
risen to $36,535,725. The experts then say: 

“In the year 1920, Minnesota’s rank in the 
United States was twenty-fourth as to the per 
cent of school population enrolled. Minnesota 
had an average school year of 160 days, and 
ranked thirty-third in the United States in this 
particular. This is actually below the average 
for the United States, which is 161.9 days, and 
compares very unfavorably with lowa’s average 
term of 174 days; Wisconsin’s, of 175.3 days; 
and New York’s, of 188 days. In 1921, the 
average pupil in Minnesota attended school 
156.6 days, that is to say, six months, three 
weeks, and one day. 

Then the report proceeds to point out some de- 
plorable conditions. Half of the children live 
in the country. A survey made by the state 
department shows “that 90 per cent of the rural 
schools in these six counties had no play appa- 


ratus; 79 per cent carried drinking water some 
distance; 60 per cent did not have proper desks 
for all of the children; 37 per cent had very poor 
light; and 51 per cent were not even clean. Out 
of every twenty rural children, less than ten are 
In school on an average school day. Of these, 
nine are in a school without a playground ap- 
paratus; six are in a school without proper 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Replenishing or Replacing 
FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Is a Big Annual Expense 


ae : HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Cut down this expense ONE-HALF by making the 
in Use Last TWICE as Long as Usual 
and Keeping them Clean, Neat and Sanitary. 


Samples Free. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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desks for the pupils; three do not have proper 
light to study by; and five are in dirty school- 
houses.” 

The wealth per child of the several counties 
varies from $9,162 to $2,351. The expenditure 
per child ranges from $104 to $78. Here it is 
also demonstrated that the county that has 
$9,162 of wealth per child only spends $104 while 
the county that possesses only $2,338 of wealth 
per child expends $174 per child. The local tax 
varies from 5 to 20 mills, in the rural districts 
run from 1 to 117 mills. 

In determining where each $110 of Minne- 
sota’s school support for 1921 came from it was 
found that $87 came from the local districts, 
$12.90 from the state, and 10 cents from the 
federal government. 

By way of recommendations the experts hold 
that “the district system must go,” and then 
say: “Minnesota may temporize with the pres- 
ent situation. She may reduce the existing 
evils, but she cannot cure them unless, or until, 
she abolishes the district system with its legion 
of accompanying evils. The condition of Minne- 
sota, as far as public education is concerned, is 
pathological. It can not be cured without a 
major operation. The major operation it re- 
quires is the abolition of the school district as a 
unit of taxation, organization, and administra- 
tion. This fact may as well be faced frankly. 
There is no reason for hiding the truth from the 
citizens. 

“The evils of the district system have been 
recognized and pointed out by every leading 
authority on the organization and support of 
public schools for the last one hundred years. 
These leaders have been unanimous in their con- 
demnation of the district system and their sup- 
port of the county system. One Minnesota 
state superintendent after another has pleaded 
with the legislature to remove this curse from 
the children of the state.” 

Building Code Revised. 

—The Minnesota state department of educa- 
tion has issued a revised edition of the laws and 
rules relating to school buildings and sites. 
The changes have been initiated by Mr. S. A. 
Challman, state inspector of buildings and sani- 
tation and have been accepted by the state board 
of education. The new rules contain compara- 


tively few changes required by recent improve- 
ments in architectural practice and building con- 
struction. The rules provide specifically con- 
cerning the standard requirements of drawings, 
standard sizes of elementary school rooms, hig 
school rooms and special rooms. The size, num- 
ber and character of exits and stairways is re- 
quired. Lighting, heating, ventilation and sani- 
tation are specifically called for. 
Community Use of School Buildings. 

The school buildings of Jackson, Michigan, are 
used frequently for community purposes, ac- 
cording to data recently compiled on the sub- 
ject. In addition to the regular evening classes, 
with an enrollment of nearly 1,700, meeting four 
nights each week at the two _ intermediate 
schools, there are six basketball teams regu- 
larly using the gymnasiums of these two schools 
for practice and match games with teams from 
out of the city. 

Twenty-two other organizations, including 
eight Boy Scout troops, are using the gym- 
nasiums of the various grade schools in differ- 
ent parts of the city for their regular meetings. 
The auditoriums of these schools are in constant 
demand by local organizations for concerts, lec- 
tures and other entertainments, besides the reg- 
ular school exercises given in these buildings. 

All the activities are in accordance with a 
policy of the board extending the use of the 
school buildings and equipment to the public for 
all suitable forms of community service. 

BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

—Globe, Ariz. The Globe Automatic Sprink- 
ler System was installed in the high school 
building in August last. As a result of the in- 
stallation, the insurance rate has been reduced 
from $1 to $0.47%. Two more buildings will be 
similarly equipped during the next summer va- 
cation. 

—Trinidad, Colo. A bond issue for $150,000 
was passed last spring. As a result the high 
school has a modern gymnasium, natatorium 
and auditorium. The gymnasium and natator- 
ium are in one building forming a west wing to 
the high school building, while the auditorium is 
a separate structure forming an east wing to 
the high school. Both buildings are open to the 
public as a civic center, six nights a week and 
Saturday. 
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MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL, 


Schools all over the country use Hockaday. 


Why do they order Hockaday 
year? 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cc. B. J. Snyder, New York, Arch. 


This question has been answered 
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Why Do So Many Schools 
Use Hockaday ? 


size—no primer. 
one-third labor. 


ten years. 
Hockaday 


Spreads ten to fifteen per cent further. 
show you figures to back this up. 

Stays on the wall two to three times longer. 
School Board figures Hockaday’s average life at 


is really 
painting — wash. No lime-burning. 
prevents peeling, checking and suction. 


Check these sound, money-saving reasons: 
Only two coats needed in colors on new walls—no 
Saves one-third 


material and 
Let us 
Orie 


of re- 
Hockaday 


washable. Instead 


Three Hundred Superintendents Requested 


year after 
to write for it. 


many times by superintendents. Let us show 


you their letters. 


Within the past year a twelve-room addition 
has been added to the Centennial School. 

—Harvey, Ill. School gymnasiums are used 
evenings by organizations outside of the schools. 
These organizations pay the nominal required 
fee of $1 for janitor service. 

—The new Forest Park High School, to be 
erected at Baltimore, Md., in the near future, 
will represent one of the largest and best 
equipped schools in the Baltimore system. The 
building which is to occupy a twelve-acre tract 
of ground, will cover 3,800,000 cubic feet, and 
will cost $1,124,200. A clock tower having a 
height of 125 feet is to be provided in the center 
of the structure. The building is part of a pro- 
posed building program of the board of educa- 
tion. 

In submitting the proposition of a four per 
cent vote to the people, the school board at 
Hoopeston, Illinois, lost at the first election. At 
the second election, there were almost five times 
as many votes as in the first, and the election 
carried almost two to one. The board contem- 
plates the erection of a new grade school, which 
is to be provided with a gymnasium for school 
and community purposes. 

—Des Plaines, Ill. The board of education 
and Supt. H. E. Knarr have worked out plans 
for a new school to be built during the next 
year. The growth in the enrollment of the 
grade schools has been quite noticeable and 
every available classroom is in use at the pres- 
ent time. 

—Galesburg, Il. 
to the schoo! plant 
Douglas School, the 
School for the + 


Among the improvements 
are the rebuilding of the 
enlargement of the Ayers 
iining of teachers, and the 
completion of the West School. In the latter 
building, the work departmentalized for fifth, 
sixth and seventh grad The Central School 
is connected with the high school by a bridge, 
permitting the high school to expand into this 
fifteen-room building. The school has 
shown considerable growth and wil! reach 1,250 
students this year. 

—A recent report on schoolhouse accommoda- 
tion needs for the District of Columbia shows 
that 61 classrooms are needed to eliminate port- 
able buildings, 28 are needed to eliminate rented 
quarters, 34 to discontinue undesirable rooms, 57 


high 


Get the facts about Hocka- 
day now—get lasting results afterward. 


to overcome oversize classes, and 156 to elimin- 
ate part-time classes. Added to this, 87 
tional classrooms are needed to make possible 
the abandonment of buildings recommended in 
1908 but still in use, and 21 classrooms to re- 
place other buildings now judged unfit for use. 
At the present time, seventeen’ of the 78 port- 
ables in use at the schools have been moved to 


the three high schools. Eleven of the 61 port- 
ables which had been assigned to the grades 
were discontinued beginning with November, 
1922, following the construction of new build- 
ings in which these classes are now housed. 
Two additional annexes have been completed 


since the opening of the fall term, providing 
sixteen extra rooms for the two buildings. 

—Newport News, Va. The school plant is be- 
ing enlarged by the erection of a 42-room high 
school, an eighteen-room elementary school, and 
an eight-room addition to an existing building. 
A bond issue of $600,000 was passed last sum- 
mer and in January, 1923, the city council 
ordered an election to vote an additional $100,- 
000 for completing the work. The elementary 
school is well under way, and the high school 
building foundations have been laid. 

—Jerome, Ariz., has a new high school build- 
ing in course of erection. The building which 
will be completed in September, 1923, will cost 
about $171,000, exclusive of equipment. 

—Red Bluff, Calif. The city has voted 
against a bond issue for the erection of a new 
school. The state school authorities have now 
condemned the Lincoln grade school, making it 
necessary to call another election in the near 
future. It is expected that this issue will be 
passed since the previous one was lost by but 
two votes. 

—Toccoa, Ga. A campaign has been begun 
for the erection of a high school to cost $40,000. 

—Albany, Ga. A new high school will be 
erected within the next few months. The old 
building will be converted into a junior high 
school. 

—The County Board of Talladega County, 
Alabama, has completed an addition to the Mun- 
ford Building, at a cost of $12,500. Steam heat 
has been installed in the building and a deep 
well has been drilled to provide a wholesome 
supply of drinking water. 


aint Mileage” 
You cannot help liking “Paint Mileage.” 
fully illustrated, practical, concise—a ready refer- 
ence on all phases of interior painting. 


Beauti- 


Be sure 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 


Chicago 


Eldorado, Ill A new 
planned. 

Adams, Mass. A new junior high school to 
accommodate 500 students, is in course of con- 
struction. The building which is three stories 
high, will cost $425,000, and will be especially 
suitable for community activities. The audi- 
torium itself will offer an ideal playhouse, con- 
cert hall or forum center for the use of the 
school and the community which it serves. 


building is 


grade 


Rock Island, Ill. The board of education 
has begun the construction of a grade school to 
house the pupils of the first six grades. The 
school is in the form of a quadrangle surround- 


ing an auditorium, and will cost $128,000. The 
building will be ready for occupancy in Septem- 
ber, 1923 
—Goshen, 
has been in 


Ind. The new high school which 
course of construction since last 
May, will be ready for occupancy in August. 
The building is located on an eighteen-acre site 
facing the famous Lincoln Highway, and will 
cost about $400,000. 

Granite City, Ill. The Community High 
School will be enlarged with the addition of an 
auditorium and gymnasium. The additions will 
be built at a cost of $78,000, making the total 
cost of the building about $400,000. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a building program providing for a one- 
story high school, two grade schools, several ad- 
ditions, and the installation of four heating 
plants. A further building program for 1923-24 
will comprise the erection of five new buildings, 
at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 


Garrett, Ind. A high school of the one- 
story type will be completed in May, 1923, at a 
cost of $100,000. The building is located on a 


twelve-acre 
ferent kinds 


—Canon 


site, which is to be planted with dif- 
of trees on Arbor Day. 

City, Colo. The school board has 
asked the voters to approve a school bond issue 
for the erection of a new senior high school and 
grade building. Two junior high schools are 
proposed in addition to the high school. 

The school board at Lvons, Illinois, has 
completed a new $30,000 building. The build- 
ing has been named the Augustus Haley School 
in memory of a former superintendent of the 
chool system. 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Tested—and Approved 


The IVANHOE Trojan’ was 
subjected to thorough tests be- 
fore it was specified for lighting 
the Cleveland Public Schools. 
The fact that it stood these 
tests and was approved should 
interest all school board officials 
who are modernizing old school 
buildings or building new ones. 
May we send particulars? 
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IVANHOE-REGENT Works of General Electric Company 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


“SERVICE TO LAMPS” 


IVANHOE 


GLASS SHADES ~STEEL REFLECTORS 
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THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
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Now Both Manufactured by 
The MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 


The Miessner Piano Company, with W. Otto 
Miessner at its head, is now manufacturing both 
the Miessner and Monogram pianos, long known 
in the school field. 


The Miessner, the first piano built expressly for 
schools, was originated by Mr. Miessner, who 
later formed a separate organization which de- 
veloped the Monogram. Both pianos represent 
Mr. Miessner’s ideas and are based on his thor- 
ough knowledge of school requirements. Each 


Miessner Piano Co., 
118 Reed St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me descriptive literature on your small! piar our special 


details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 


S« s a Position. 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





has its special place in the school field and both 
will continue to be manufactured to fulfill school 
needs as heretofore. 


Every school needs one or more of W. Otto 
Miessner’s small, easily portable pianos. For 
complete descriptions, prices and terms, write 
today. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE AUTOMATIC RECEIVING 


nent. 


operation. 







Automatic Receiving [eller 





Executive Offices at 
Saginaw, Mich. 








SYSTEM meets all these requirements and is perma- 


Teachers co-operate because they do not sell stamps, 
do not handle funds, keep no records, accept no deposits, 
issue no receipts, issue no pass books, make no entries, 
do no accounting nor bookkeeping and are not respon- 
sible for any of the money saved for any time at all. 

Automatic Receiving Tellers are sold outright to the 
banks and are available to use for a great many years 
without any renewal cost at any given period of their 


Automatic Receiving Teller Thrift System for schools 
is identical with our system installed in factories, stores 


A School Savings System To Be Permanent 


Must 


—have co-operation of the faculty— 
—hbe reasonable in cost to the bank— 
—be true to regular banking practice— 
—teach banking methods for later life— 


TELLER THRIFT 


those months. 


THE COST IS 
GREATER. 


Receiving Tellers. 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 
400 No. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





and all public places. 
year and every working and school day during each of 


LESS BECAUSE 


Automatic Receiving Tellers have replaced other systems 
in many schools and are today working daily in many 
schools right where expensive systems have been in- 
stalled but left something to be desired in Thrift work. 
The children save through Automatic Receiving Tellers 
because dad also does. 


Schools in forty-one states are now using Automatic 
May we tell you more about it? 


It is used twelve months in each 


ITS FIELD IS 


**Like father like son.” 


New York Office at 
62 Cedar Street 














(Continued from Page 80) 

Lebanon, O. A movement has been begun 
in the community for a new high school building 
to take care of the increased enrollment, which 
at present nearly doubles that of ten years ago. 
The high school is at present housed in an old 
normal building made famous by the early 
founders of the normal school idea in the com- 
munity. 

Lebanon, Pa. The school board has taken 
steps toward the erection of a second junior 
high school to accommodate 500 students and to 
be equipped with facilities for all kinds of voca- 
tional work. A bond issue of $350,000 has been 
voted for the erection of a grade school in the 
ninth ward. Construction work will start early 
in the spring. 

LaPorte, Ind. The contract has been let 
for the erection of a new high school to cost 
$400,000. 

Modesto, Calif. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $175,000 for the erection of two 
twelve-room grammar schools, in addition to 
some minor improvements to buildings already 
in existence. Mr. John J. Donovan, of Oakland, 
has been selected as architect for these struc- 
tures. 

—The board of education at Newark, Ohio 
will again submit the question of a new $750,000 
high school to a vote of the people. The voters 
failed to ratify the bond issue last November 
owing, it is believed, to the fact that the public 
was not sufficiently advised on the subject. 

Operations have been begun on an inten- 
sive school building program for Trenton, N. J. 
Work has already been started on an elementary 
and intermediate building which will accommo- 
date from 1,000 to 1,200 colored students, at a 
cost of approximately $600,000. Bids were 
opened in February for a junior high school 
building to accommodate 1,200 pupils. Plans 
and specifications are nearly complete for an- 
other junior high school to accommodate 1,750 
pupils. In addition to these projects, the board 
of education has recently acquired a 35 acre 
tract at a cost of $299,000. On this tract will 
be erected a cosmopolitan senior high school, a 
central athletic plant and a junior high school. 
The senior high school and the athletic plant 
will be developed within the next three or four 
years and the junior school will be erected when 


needed. For the two junior schools mentioned 
above sites of seven and eight acres were pro- 
cured. 

—The Boston, Mass., school committee will 
spend $1,500,000. Greater accommodations are 
sought for the mechanic arts high school costing 
$325,000, trade school $260,000, trade school for 
girls, $400,000, continuation schools, $500,000. 

Superintendent Mortenson of Chicago in 
urging the erection of new schools recently said: 

“The basic cost of school buildings back in 
1916 was about 16 cents a cubic foot. The 
price of building materials began to soar and in 
1918 had reached 39.4 cents. Then the board 
practically ceased building. For a time the 
trend was downward, but now materials are ad- 
vancing again. The building cost today, our es- 
timates show, is about 38 cents per cubic foot.” 

The enactment of a state income tax will 
solve the problem of school support said Prof. 
H. W. Cordell of Washington state college re- 
cently. “Under the present Washington tax 
law, real estate pays more than 80 per cent of 
all tax money raised_in the state,” Professor 
Cordell explained. “In contrast to this, money 
in credit is exempt from taxation, and there are 
thousands of city residents who invest all of 
their money in stocks and bonds and who own 
no taxable property except a small home, with 
the result that they pay little taxes, although 
their income may be $5000 to $100,000 or more.” 

The recommendation made by the mayor of 
New Britain, Conn., that an architect be em- 
ployed by the municipality who shall plan all 
buildings, including schoolhouses, was rejected 
by the board of education. The board believes 
in architectural competition. 

—The school board at Newport, Va., having 
contemplated the expenditure of $1,000,000, for 
new school buildings has cut its plans down to 
$600,000. 

—G. W. Gerwig, secretary of the Pittsbourgh, 
Pa., school board reports that the cost of school- 
house construction ten years ago was twenty 
cents per cubic foot. It rose during the war to 
50 cents per cubic foot and has now come down 
to 37 cents. 

The Duluth, Minn., board of education ap- 
pointed Carl E. Nystrom resident architect for 
the new West Duluth high school and F. C. 
Gilinson, resident architect, for the construc- 


tion of a gymnasium. The understanding is 
that an outside expert in school architecture 
shall be associated with the resident architects 
and that the fees covering both shall be six per 
cent of the entire cost of construction. 

The plea to provide the sehools of Hoopes- 
ton, Ill., with an additional $100,000 was carried 
by a vote of 603 to 343. 

—Decatur, Ill. The school board has obtained 
a beautiful five-acre site for the new high school. 
An election has been held to vote additional 
bonds for the construction of the building. 

—Norwalk, Conn. The school board has 
asked for sufficient money to build three new 
schools. Two of the new structures will be 
junior high schools. 

Morris, Ill. A bond issue for $175,000 for 
the erection of a new elementary school has 
been carried by a large majority. The new 
building will be especially constructed for com- 
munity center facilities, with a large auditorium 
and gymnasium adapted for community pur- 
poses. The success of the bond issue has been 
attributed to the vigorous publicity campaign 
which the board carried on previous to the vot- 
ing of the bonds. 

—Norway, Me. The high school has experi- 
enced a twelve per cent increase in enrollment, 
making the present registration of students the 
largest in the history of the school. A large 
addition to the present building is planned, mak- 
ing it possible to meet the present emergency 
and to provide space for further increases in 
enrollment. 

—Schenectady, N. Y. In connection with its 
building program, the school board has in pro- 
cess of erection, six intermediate schools, to be 
occupied in September, 1923. Three of these 
buildings are remodeled grade schools, two are 
new structures, and the sixth is a converted 
grade school. According to Supt. E. R. Whit- 
ney, the opening of these structures is expected 
to relieve considerably the present congestion in 
the high school- by eliminating the ninth grade. 

A sixteen-room building, known as Riverside 
School, has been opened for use. The building 
has an auditorium, a nurse’s office, shower baths 
and indoor playrooms. 

-Watts, Calif. The school board has erected 
two new schools. 
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—Huntington Park, Calif. The school dis- 
trict has recently come into possession of the 
property formerly owned by the Jewish Orphan 
Home. The property consists of fifteen acres in 
the heart of the city and several large buildings. 
The buildings have been remodeled into fourteen 
classrooms and an ‘intermediate school has been 
established under the direction oi Principal B. 
M. Jones. Ten acres of the site will be devoted 
to a park and playground, with a swimming poo! 
and gymnasium as special features. 


The school board has begun the construction 
of a one-story building on the Southgate site, to 
cost $40,000. A bond issue of $100,000 will be 
voted for additions to three other schools. 

The Huntington Park Schools have been 
growing rapidiy, both in the number of pupils 
enrolled and in the number of teachers em- 
ployed. The average attendance has grown 
from 912 in 1920 to more than 2,000 in 1922. 
The number of teachers has been increased from 
26 in 1920 to 70 in 1922. The school buildings 
and equipment which are modern and complete, 
compare favorably with those to be found in 
other sections of Los Angeles County. 

—Boston, Mass. In its new building program, 
the school board has included an appropriation 
of $325,000 for additional accommodations at 
the Mechanic Arts High School. The money 
will be used in providing extra space for class- 
rooms, laboratories and a gymnasium. 

—Piedmont, Calif. The Piedmont high school 
district recently voted $300,000,000 for bonds 
with which to erect a junior high school and an 
elementary school building. ‘The present bond 
issue foliows previous bond issues of $350,000 
for the erection of a high school. 

The new high school plant is complete in 
equipment, including separate athletic fields for 
boys and girls. It is provided with a socalled 
Magnavox system, with a sending station in the 
principal’s office, which makes possible the giv- 
ing of orders or announcement in any room or 
group of rooms of the building. All furniture 
is of the movable type, permitting a variety of 
uses of the several rooms, and the floors are cov- 
ered with linoleum. The schools have an en- 
rollment of six hundred in the elementary 
grades, and six hundred in the junior and senior 
high schools. Practically every child of school 
age is in attendance in the schools at the pres- 
ent time. 

—Winnetka, Ill. A ten-room addition at the 
Greeley School has recently been completed. 
Architects are at work on the erection of a five- 
room addition to the Hubbards Woods School. 
As a result of the extensive building activities, 
more than thirty'rooms have been added to the 
housing capacity of the schools within a period 
of two years. 

—Bellingham, Wash. Under the direction of 

School Mechanic Christensen, the school board 
is experimenting with the use of oil burners in 
one of its largest buildings. It has been found 
that the cost is reduced to less than one-half of 
that necessary in using coal for fuel. In the 
larger schools, experiments have been conducted 
with the use of “hog fuel’ in lieu of slabwooed, 
in an attempt to solve the fuel problem. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. On January 23rd, the 
city voted favorably on a bond issue of $400,000 
for the construction of two elementary schools. 
The high school district, on the same day, voted 
$150,000 in bonds for the completion of the new 
high school, for which $450,000 were voted last 
March. This makes a total of $1,000,000 in 
school bonds voted in the school district within 
the year. 

—Beaumont, Tex. The architectural firm of 
C. H. Page and Brother, Austin, Texas, and Mr. 
A. Babin, Beaumont, have been employed as as- 
sociate architects to prepare the plans and to 
superintend the construction of buildings to be 
constructed from the proceeds of a $500,000 
bond issue just made available. 

The program provides for the erection of two 
junior high schools of fireproof construction, to 
accommodate 800 pupils each, and two colored 
elementary schools to accommodate 400 pupils 
each. The board plans to rush the completion 
of plans and specifications in order that con- 
tracts may be awarded for the early construc- 
tion of the buildings. 

—Talladega, Ala. On November 8th, Talla- 
dega County re-levied a county three-mill tax 
for a period of twenty years on December 18th, 
the Sylacauga school district levied a similar 
tax for a period of twenty years, and on Jan- 
uary 8th, the districts of Munford, Center Hill 
and Odena voted a local district tax of three 
mills, also for a period of twenty years. Three 
other districts of the county voted in February 
on the proposition of a three-mill tax. 
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LAWTON B. EVANS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Augusta, Ga. 


It is the common experience that, in almost 
every community in Talladega County, the 
people have demanded better school facilities 
and have asked the privilege of voting a dis- 
trict tax of three mills to be used for the schools 
in the district where levied. 

—Tuscumbia, Ala. The school board has be- 
gun a bond issue campaign for $200,000 for the 
construction of a junior-senior high school. 

A NOTABLE CAREER. 

In these days of school eruptions and super- 
intendency changes it is gratifying to learn that 
a community knows when it has a schoolmaster- 
expert, and holds him as long as it can. 

Lawton B. Evans has completed his fortieth 
year of service as superintendent of schools of 
Augusta, in Richmond County, Georgia. He is 
a native of Georgia and the son of General Cle- 
ment A. Evans, a noted soldier during the civil 
war. 

Mr. Evans began his superintendency labors 
of the city and county at Augusta in 1882 with 
75 teachers and an annual budget of $50,000. 
Today the school system employs 350 teachers, 
educates 13,000 children and expends $600,000. 

During his period of service many innovations 
were adopted, among them the introduction of 
supervising principals, establishment of a teach- 
ers’ training school, free kindergarten schools, 
domestic science and art, manual training, 
music, athletics, playgrounds, school lunches, 
and other features making the schools more effi- 
cient. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL SURVEY. 

A survey made by Harlan Updegraff and 
Leroy A. King under the auspices of a Citi- 
zens’ Committee, of the school finances of Penn- 
sylvania has been completed and published in 
pamphlet form. 

The summary of findings shows that the state 
has lost ground during the past twenty years. 
The salar.es paid to teachers are below those 
paid in many other states. 

It also discusses the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the socalled Edmunds school act. 
Its advantages are enumerated as follows: 

(a) It increases the length of the school 
term in fourth-class distficts. 

(b) It penalizes districts for employing 
teachers holding low-grade certificates. 

(c) It promotes easy budgeting. 

(d) It marks a beginning in differentiating 
payments on the basis of valuations. 

Its disadvantages are: 

(a) Wealthy districts within each class of 
district receive too large an amount per teacher 
and poor districts too small an amount. 

(b) The grants to the second and third class 
districts should not be the same. 

(c) It fails to stimulate local districts to do 
their best and to penalize them when they have 
lowered their tax rates. 

(d) The number of forms of special aid are 
too limited. 

(e) It does not cover increments of salary 
above initial salaries. 

Minor modifications in the Edmonds Act are 
suggested as follows in case the major modifi- 
cations suggested below are not made: 

(a) Establishment, of a state-wide minimum 
salary schedule in fourth class districts, over 
an eight-year period. 

(b) Extending the schedule already fixed for 
third class districts so that all districts should 
have an eight-year schedule. 


(c) Have state aid cover increments above 
init.al salaries. 

Major modifications should be made in the 
Edmonds Act to stop inefficient use of money 
involved in giving wealthy districts w:thin each 
class of district as much per teacher as poor 
districts and those which levy a low tax as much 
as those that levy a high tax. Such an amend- 
ment to the Edmonds Act should be put into 
effect at the earl.est time that it can be done 
without lowering the standards relative to 
teachers’ salaries and teachers’ qualifications. 

The amount of aid per teacher to be given any 
district should be in inverse proportion to its 
ability to support schools as shown by its true 
valuation per teacher and in direct proportion 
to the effort it makes to support schools as 
shown by its true tax rates. This is called the 
“Ability and Effort Plan.” 

The true valuation of property taxable for 
schools must be ascertained in order to put into 
effect the “Ability and Effort Plan.” To deter- 
mine the rates of assessment used by local as- 
sessors, the establishment of a state tax com- 
mission or a revenue commissioner is recom- 
mended. 

In the event that neither of these offices is 
created the rates of assessment reported by 
secretaries of school boards to the state super- 
intendent of public instruction may be used. 
These reports are reliable in 75 per cent of the 
cases and the distribution under such a plan, 
though imperfect, would be more effective in 
promoting efficiency in local schools than the 
existing method. 

This “Ability and Effort Plan” makes it pos- 
sible for all districts having a valuation below 
the established standard true valuation per 
teacher ($185,000) to have equally good schools 
by the levying of the same tax rate. The pro- 
portion that any district receives varies directly 
with the deficiency in its valuation below the 
established standard valuation. 

Under the “Ability and Effort Plan” a dis- 
trict of any given true valuation will always re- 
ceive the same proportion of its total expenses 
for schools so long as its tax rate does not ex- 
ceed the maximum for which aid is granted. 
Thus as the district puts more into its schools 
the grant from the state increases up to the 
standard maximum limit. 

The wealthier districts should be given only 
nominal grants except when the expenses ex- 
ceed the average standard fixed by regulation. 

Although this “Ability and Effort Plan” is 
considered the most equitable for general aid 
and should therefore alone be used, it can be 
combined with other plans if necessary. 

The chief object of state aid should now be to 
bring about an advance in the schools of rural 
districts similar to that which has occurred in 
city districts during the past two years. 

The estimated cost of the plan herein pro- 
posed is less than the estimate of grants under 
the present plan for the coming fiscal year. 

New forms of special aid should be intro 
duced, encouraging: 

(a) Enlargement of high schools in poor dis- 
tricts. 

(b) Erection of schoolhouses and _teacher- 
ages in poorer districts. 

(c) Purchase of transportation equipment 
in poorer districts. 

(d) Use of transportation. 

(e) Teachers to teach in outlying schools. 

(f) Abandonment of buildings in rural dis- 
tricts. 

(g) Employment of supervisors in rural 
districts. 

A reorganization of local school districts 
would contribute in a marked way to the more 
economical use of public money. Many schools 
are now improperly located, some have too 
many pupils, others too few. High school fa- 
cilities are d.fficult to secure. A complete re- 
distribution of territory into new school dis- 
tricts is necessary to the solution of many of 
the problems involved. 


The present method of estimating the amount 
of high school tuition to be paid one district by 
another should be changed and based upon 
actual expenses of every kind and not for in- 
struction alone. The present law should be so 
altered as to permit districts to contract with 
each other upon any terms that may be satis- 
factory to both. 


The sources from which the permanent state 
school fund, established by the Act of 1911, are 
increased should be extended. 

A commission should be appointed to consider 
the ways of eliminating wastes in the conduct 
of public schools. Such a commission should 
include experts in the various fields of school 
management and citizens. 
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Quality (quipment 


HE fact that Albert Pick & Company conceive eae apne 

the manufacture of kitchen equipment as a | i 
science in the broadest sense of the word has 
its reflection in the quality of ‘‘Master-Made”’ 
Products. A piece of equipment to us represents more 
than merely so much labor plus so much material. We 
view its manufacture as a task that is worthy of the 
deepest study to the end that men, methods, materials 
and all other contributing factors may bring their full 
measure of value. In the drafting room, in the experi- 
mental laboratories, and through every step in the pro- 
cess of its construction, it represents a problem against 
which every resource of science is brought to bear for 
the furtherance of quality, utility and sound economy. 
The measure in which these objects are being achieved, 
is found in the satisfaction of ‘‘Master-Made’’ users. 



























Cafe feria of the 
McKinley High School 
Canton, Ohio 


Below: Arc-welding the ‘‘Pix Perfect” 
Vegetable Steamer—a process that typi- 
fies the strides our factory is making in 
the discovery of new and scientific meth- 
ods of construction. Formerly, vegetable 
steamers were unsatisfactory structures 
of cumbersome cast iron. The famous 
new automatic “Pix Perfect’’ Steamer, a 
product of our experimental laboratories, 
is made of boiler plate steel, electrically 
welded into one continuous piece of tre 
mendous tensile strength, far superior to 
cast iron construction in every respect. 
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DISH AND SILVER 
“AUTOSAN “uae 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAS a. ACHINE 
~ 5 i J A w 
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Cutting the Cost of Cafeteria acai 


How breakage and labor are reduced 


by scientific dishwashing methods 





and inefficiency of hand labor in dishwashing. It 1s not even 
economical to do so. 


Do you know that the Autosan will cut your payroll in half? Do 
you know that it will wash your dishes in less time than hand labor 
could hope to; that it will cleanse every piece of china or silver as 


thoroughly as every other piece; that it will save sixty per cent of 
your breakage cost? 


These are facts, based on actual Autosan installations in every type 
of cafeteria. Similar records can be made in your establishment. 


Let us send you literature describing the various Autosan models so 
that you may see which one best fits your kitchen and works for you 
most economically. Folder S A-34 is yours for the asking. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


|’ is no longer necessary to put up with the expense, theannoyance 
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Sani-Onyx is better than 
Marble or Tile for Wains- 
coating, Paneling, Baths, 
Toilets, Showers and Floors. 
Specifications requested for 
prices on complete installa- 
tions. 








the country. 


lunchroom equipment. 








Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly.white, durable, easy to clean 
and as hard and smooth as polished glass. This type of material 
is non-absorbent and will not collect grease or dirt. Fruit juices 
and even the strongest acids have no effect on Sani-Onyx. No 














Lunch Room &quipment that is Gasy to Clean 


Educators now realize the necessity of school lunchrooms—a place 
where pupils can get a good, wholesome meal at reasonable cost. 
The illustration above is typical of a modern school lunchroom 
equipped with Sani-OnyxTop, Sani-Metal Base Tables. We 
have made hundreds of similar installations in schools all over 
For those who want the utmost in sanitation and 
durability, this type of equipment is more widely used than any 
other. You should investigate thoroughly before specifying your 














Sani Products Co. SFE, 


matter what you spill, a damp cloth will remove it instantly. 
Sani-Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, heavily y 

coated with porcelain enamel. There are no crevices for dirt and j 
grease to collect. Wet brooms and mops which are so injurious to 3 ( 
the ordinary varnished kind, have no effect on Sani-Metal. ATX 
A schooi lunchroom is a permanent investment and requires 


permanent equipment. We have it. F ? 


Write for Catalogue 

We will be glad to send you our illustrated literature showing 
all kinds of Sani equipment suitable for schools and colleges. 
Our engineering department will lay out your space free of charge. 
These materials may be purchased from lo 

export department completely equipped to handle foreign businets. 


Sani Building, North Chicago ll. 
Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 


284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Canada 


Vig 
i =a Nil 


A recent installation in the 
Spaulding School, Chicago, 
Ill., featuring No. 313-T 
Sani-Onyx Top Tables with 
Sani-Metal Bases and 411-P 
Stools. 
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Turning Back on School Board Progress. 
Candidates for the St. Louis, Mo., board of 
education are nominated by petition in accord- 


ance with a law enacted in 1919. The names 
are placed on tue ballot at the spring election 
without party designation. The Hiemenz- 
Chase bill now pending in the Missouri legisla- 
ture proposes that all school board candidates 
shall be elected under party auspices. 

The Post-Dispatch in denouncing the con- 
templated change as a betrayal of the St. Louis 
schools, further says: “This bill decrees that 
members of the board of education shall be 
selected for the party label they wear rather 
than for their intelligence, integrity and fit- 
ness,” 

_ “Missouri has hard work ahead to remove the 
judiciary and other state and local offices from 
politics. To recommit school offices to politics 
would be a step backward. When politicians 
from other parts of the state are exercising an 
insolent tyranny over the local affairs of St. 
Louis the supreme humiliation is to see St. 
Louis and its highest interest betrayed by its 
own elected representatives. 

New School Board Plan Proposed. 

The City Club of New York City offers a new 
school board plan whereby the membership is 
increased from seven to nine members to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, their terms to cover a 
period of nine years. It provides that the city 
shall raise the funds as follows: 

“(w) It shall make a basic annual appro- 
priation for maintenance and operation equal to 
that of the preceding year, increased or dimin- 
ished according to increase or diminution of en- 
rollment, and also increased or diminished by 
addition or relinquishment of any State educa- 
tional requirements that call for expense. 


“(x) It may make any additional appropria- 
tion to finance a new service applied for by a 
board, which shall as to such additional amount 
be subject to approval of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment or body discharging like 
financial duties. 

“(y) It shall make financial provision for 
educational sites, buildings and equipment. 

“(z) Nothing in the law or charter shall be 
construed to prevent the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, or body discharging like finan- 
cial duties, on the application of a board, from 
making appropriations to meet emergencies and 
defray extraordinary items of expense. 

“School moneys, when once appropriated, 
should be in the control of the educational 
boards to enable them to execute their func- 
tions. This control should be absolute as to 
items described above under subdivision “w,” 
and should be vomplete within the terms of the 
appropriation as to items described under sub- 
division “x,” “y” and “z.” The chamberlain of 
the city should be custodian of such funds and 
the comptroller should distribute them on the 
requisition of a board. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The school system of Webster, Mass., draws 
its main supply of teachers from Worcester. 
Whenever Worcester has been in need of teach- 
ers during the season, it has drawn from Web- 
ster, with the result that the board in the latter 
city has protested. It will break the practice of 
teachers leaving in the middle of a school term 
by making contracts whereby they must remain 
until the end of the school year. 

—The school board at Connell, Washington, 
passed a resolution calling for a conference with 
the teaching forces on the financial stress of 
the school system with a view of cutting sal- 


aries. School attendance will also come under 
consideration. John L. Beckwith one of the 
members said: 

“IT recognize that under present conditions 


there are some spongers, loafers and drones who 
would continue at the high school until they 
were 25 unless there was some way of checking 
them. Such students are not only a tax on the 
community, but they have a serious effect on the 
schools by retarding other students.” 

—Several members of a school board in West- 
moreland County, Pa., were fined $10 each for 


unvaccinated 


children. to 


permitting 
school. 

—The board of education of Huntington, W. 
Va., has voted to give the 1923 contract for 
census enumeration at four cents per name. 

—The school board at Victoria, B. C., has 
created a new committee, known as the educa- 
tional reform committee, whose duty it will be 
to enter into communication with other school 
boards and recognized educators with the object 
of discussing the needs of city and province and 
finding a solution for the difficulties that may 
arise from time to time. 

—Dr. J. M. Withrow, president of the Cin- 
cinnati board of education was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Association of School 
Boards. Samuel Ach was chosen to represent 
the association in the state hearing on taxation. 

—The city council of Chicago has caused a 
bill to be introduced in the legislature whereby 
the mayor may remove for cause members of 
the board of education. 

In Lee County, Ill., an injunction suit has 
been filed against the school board preventing 
that body from excluding unvaccinated children 
from the schools. 

—Dr. Marie Haslep has been elected president 


attend 


of the school board of Indianapolis, Ind. Bert 
S. Gadd was elected vice-president. 
Ouster proceedings have been brought 


against two school board members elect in dis- 
irict No. 7, Cedar township, Johnson County, 
Iowa. Charges are made that the defendants 
unlawfully called an election last fall, secured 
their own election and succeeded two members 
who under the law are still in office. 

At Dayton, Ky., the school board decided to 
carry out the vaccination order. A _ parent 
named Gordon P. Speth refused to have his boy 
vaccinated. He called at the high school to 
argue his case with uncalled for vigor when 
Principal P. L. Hamlet, at the point of a re- 
volver ejected him. Several citizens including 
Speth were arrested for “wilfully interrupting 
school activities.” 

The Indiana state board of accounts has 
filed a claim of $639.28 against the Indianapolis 
school -board for travelling expenses illegally 
voted for the superintendent in attendance at 
educational gatherings. 
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Wherever the highest type of work is required for cafeteria and kitchen equip- 
ment the John Van Range Co. is in demand. Our Food Service Experts are 
always at your disposal and will be glad to consult with you regarding your 


Write for our catalog 


She john Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 





CINCINNATI'S NEWEST 


HIGH SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
VAN EQUIPPED 


Van equipment was ordered to be in- 
stalled in the cafeteria and kitchens 
of the new East High School, Cincin- 
This school is one of the 
most modern in the country and it is 
fitting that the John Van Range Co. 
was called upon to put in all the equipment pertaining to the preparation and 
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—When the Wilmington, Del., board of educa- 


tion announced the publication of a monthly 
bulletin “covering various topics of interest con- 
cerning the schools,” an objection was raised by 
a local newspaper. ‘The daily papers liberally 
print all the interesting school news,” says the 
editor, “and it may be difficult for a bulletin to 
present anything of value not previously 
printed. The publication costs money and the 
board has none to spare.” 

—Charles R. Yoke and Fred Bates Johnson 
are the new members of the Indianapolis, Ind., 
board of education beginning their terms on the 
first of the year. 

—A Parent-Teachers’ Association of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., recommends that the school board be 
reduced to three members and that a salary be 
paid them. 

—The proposed investigation of fraternities 
and sororities in the high school at Elgin, IIli- 
nois, is being held in abeyance pending the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on a test case now 
before it. The test case involves a high school 
student of Springfield, who appealed to the 
higher court following his suspension by the 
school board. 

—At Duluth, Minn., it has been charged that 
politics has entered the committee labors. In 
order to obviate further criticism the following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Following the suggestions of the committee 
appointed by the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, dispense with the standing commit- 
tees as soon as the organization of the board 
can be so changed as to permit it, and that the 
president and superintendent of education in 
common with two other members of the board 
be appointed by the president to act as a com- 
mittee to revise the rules so as to enable the 
board to act without standing committee.” 

—The new member of the Terre Haute, In- 
diana, school board, Edward Cowan, has an- 
nounced a policy of the strictest economy. He 
will oppose all expenditures other than those 
necessary for the proper operation of the 
schools. 

Mrs. Clara Morgan Savage has been elected 
school board secretary at Rockford, Ill. 

—The board of aldermen of Bridgeport, Conn., 

held up a $1,300,000 bond issue because the 





school board failed to promise that a local ar- 
chitect would be hired to build the schools. 
—Cincinnati, O. The board of education has 
reelected its entire executive organization. The 
following are the officers elected for the ensuing 


year: President, Mr. J. M. Withrow; Vice- 
President, Samual Ach; Clerk, Robert W. 
Shafer. 


—The board of education Akron, Ohio, has 
appointed a special committee on fire protection 
and fire prevention. The committee is headed 
by Mr. J. F. Barnhart who is making a thorough 
study of the whole subject. The chairman will 
welcome literature, rules and regulations or in- 
formation from whatever source bearing upon 
the subject. 


—Chicago, Ill. Fred Lundin, political boss of 
the socalled Lundin-Thompson-Small ring, was 
recently indicted by the special grand jury, 
which spent six months investigating charges of 
boodle, fraud, and corruption in the school board. 
The ex-boss was named in a blanket indictment 
said to include 25 others whose names were not 
made public. The specific charge against all the 
indicted was conspiracy to defraud the Chicago 
board of education. 

—William J. Weber has been appointed by 
Mayor Hylan as a member of the New York 
board of education to succeed Harry B. Cham- 
bers resigned. The board elected M. Samuel 
Stern as vice-president. 

—The school board of Houston, Texas favors 
separation from the city council domination and 
has prepared a legislative measure for the 
change. 

—In discussing the question of elective and 
appointive school Soards as applied to large 
cities the Chicago News recently said: 

“There is no reason to believe that the elec- 
tive method would guarantee the choice of com- 
petent and desirable school boards. Elections, 
like appointments, sometimes bring disappoint- 
ment to the friends of good administration. 
The remedy is not therefore a change of system. 
The appointive plan, indeed is more satisfactory 
than the suggested alternative. It proved suc- 
cessful in this city for many years prior to the 
Thompson regime.” 





-—Mr. George W. Palmer, treasurer of the 
board of education at Florence, Colo., died in 
October of pneumonia. Mr. Palmer had been a 
member of the board for a year and a half and 
had shown himself to be a man of vision and 
ability in the work. 

Mr. A. I. Hadley has been appointed to serve 
until the April election, when a successor will 
be chosen. 

—Mr. H. W. Jones, vice-president of the 
board of education at Rapid City, S. D., has re- 
signed. Mr. R. B. Hughes has been appointed 
to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Jones on the 
board. 

—Mr. William Grautman, clerk of the Cincin- 
nati school board for the last 22 years, has re- 
signed from the office. Mr. Grautman also spent 
fourteen years as an assistant clerk in the 
school board offices. 

Mr. Robert W. Shafer, for fifteen years depu- 
ty clerk under Mr. Grautman, has been elected 
to the office. The appointment is for two years 
and carries a salary of $3,000. 

—Mr. Hubbard Tuttle has been reelected as 
secretary of the board at Hoquiam, Wash., for 
his fourteenth term. Mr. Tuttle has been a 
member of the board since 1910, and has served 
as secretary during that time. 

—Mr. Horace M. Campbell has been elected as 
secretary of the board at Everett, Wash. He 
succeeds Frank French. 

—Mr. Andrew S. McSwigan, a member of the 
board of education at Pittsburgh, Pa., died at 
a local hospital on January 3rd, following an 
operation. 

—Mr. Samuel Stern has been elected vice- 
president of the New York City board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Stern succeeds H. B. Chambers re- 
signed. 

—Mr. Alfred P. Newell has assumed his 
duties as secretary of the board at Lancaster, 
Pa. 

—Seattle, Wash. The board of education has 
reengaged Mr. F. A. Naramore as architect of 
the school district on the basis of half time. Mr. 
Naramore will be free to devote the other half 
of his time to his private architectural practice, 
and he will be available for commissions on 
schoolhouse work. 
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FIRE ESCAPE WILL SAVE 
200 CHILDREN A MINUTE. 
ASK FOR DETAILS. THE 
DOW CO. porcres300 N.BUCHAN- 
AN ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


2S CMe ,, aad 











Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 

















SARGENT 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 


’ tion. The construction is such that in operat- 


ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 214 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door . Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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SMOKE SCREENS 


To prevent the rapid spread of smoke and fire 
in a school, Smoke Screens should be used to re- 
act against drafts. 


Dahlstrom Smoke Screens not only prevent 
this spread of smoke and fire but add another 
fire retardant to the buildings. Years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of hollow metal 
doors and trim assures you of the best possible 
product. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


{89 Buffalo Street, 





Jamestown, New York 











CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle Street 


DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


Illustration of Dahlstrom Smoke Screen, 
Rhode Island School of Design, 


NEW YORK 
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Providence, Rhode Island. 


Local representatives in all principal cities. 
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-Trinidad, Colo. Since February of last 
year, a regular psychopathic examiner has been 
employed. This examiner devotes her entire 
time to the testing and re-classifying of the 
pupils. The entire school system has been re- 
organized on a five-track course of study, with 
differentiated curricula suited to children of 
varying mental abilities. In this work, the 
scores made in intelligence tests have been made 
the basis for all classifications of pupils. The 
reorganized plan has been in effect for the past 
five months and the school authorities consider 
it a great benefit to the children. 

—“We talk of education in a democracy in 
America” said Dr. Edward Lynn of the Chicago 
University recently, “but the trouble is we have 
too little to offer to those who want a thorough 
education and too much for those who don’t ap- 
preciate it. Put all schools above the eighth 
grade on a competitive basis. Meet the require- 
ments or drop out. 

Ernest De Witt Burton succeeds Henry 
Pratt Judson as president of the University of 
Chicago. 

William H. Allen’s public service bulletin 
has directed his attention to colleges. He says: 
“Once Woodrow Wilson inveighed at length and 
by height, depth and width against secondary 
schools for not preparing the boy for college. 
He was quite startled when Woods Hutchinson 
asked if he was quite sure the college was pre 
pared for the boy. No college is prepared to 
give the boy much more than an amusement 
park which teaches subjects rather than boys 

“The loafer in our schools is not looked 
upon with favor with our pupils. It really 
means that our schools are run with teamwork 
and cooperation between the scholars and teach- 
ers.” So said Superintendent John F. Sculley 
of Brockton, Mass., recently. “Most of the credit 


for the superfine schools should be given to the 
school board, all the members of which have 
been very much interested in the school problem. 

The Arkansas educational commission has 
issued a report in which it says that the primary 
needs of the state are increased revenues, im- 
proved teacher training facilities and stronger 
educational leadership. It does not favor the 
abolition of the district system. The commis- 
sion holds that the state is on the verge of a 
fiscal breakdown and will require an aroused 
public sentiment to maintain even present school 
standards. 

-A public school council has been formed at 
Philadelphia, Pa., whose purpose it will be to 
serve as a connecting link between the teaching 
forces and’ the administrative body. Under the 
constitution of the council the delegates will be 
free to discuss any subject of interest to the 
schools. 

—The high school principals of Columbus, O., 
are reminded by the administrative heads that 
it cost the city $5,000 a day to run these schools 
and that absentee-ism must be discouraged. 

—At the next meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association a “world good-will day” is to 
be observed. The object will be “to promote 
friendship, justice and good-will among the na- 
tions of the earth; to bring about a world-wide 
tolerance of the rights and privileges of all na- 
tions regardless of race or creed, and in all 
schools to emphasize the unity of mankind, the 
evils of war and the necessity of universal 
peace.” 

—A member of the high school faculty, Am- 
brose J. Heller at Allentown, Pa., evoked a 
hornets nest when in an address before a com- 
mercial club when he asserted that “flunked stu- 
dents are mysteriously passed over the heads 
of their teachers and that the latter were dis- 
gusted with conditions.” Harry A. Blank, presi- 
dent of the high school board declared the at- 
tack “unwarranted and a reflection upon the 
entire teaching forces of the city,” and that Mr. 
Heller would be asked to prove his charges be 
fore the board. 

—‘What is the goal of Alaska?” asks C. W. 
Hawkesworth, superintendent of Indian schools 
for southeastern Alaska.” It is to make 100 
per cent literary standards every one within the 
territory. 


Hope, Ark. Standard mentality tests have 
been conducted in all the schools and the pupils 
for the first time have come up to expectations. 

-Harvey, Ill. Committees of teachers, work- 
ing under the supervision of Supt. F. L. Miller, 
have begun the selection of textbooks and the 
formulation of rules governing the monthly 
grading of pupils. 

A new plan in study supervision has been in- 
augurated with the assignment of socalled ca- 
dets at study and minor recitation periods. The 
plan has proven helpful to the principal in the 
absence of supervisory principals in the schools. 

—Kenosha, Wis. The city manager plan of 
administration has been adopted for the schools 
of the city. Mr. G. F. Loomis, superintendent 
of schools, has been made manager of the school 
system, which gives him authority to handle 
the business affairs, as well as the educational 
problems. No change is planned in the school 
board personnel, it being impossible under the 
law to organize as a commission, discarding the 
bulky school board as the city council has been 
discarded. 

In making its study of the local situation, the 
committee concluded, that in the reorganization 
of the board and its relation to the paid person- 
nel of the system, certain advantages may be 
obtained, as follows: 

a. Centralized control through one respon- 
sible executive—the superintendent of schools. 

b. An increase in personal responsibility and 
efficiency of the paid personnel, resulting from 
the supervision of one responsible executive. 

ec. The effecting of economies in operating 
the school system, resulting from centralized 
control, and eliminating the overlapping of re- 
sponsibilities and expenditures of numerous 
committees. 

d. Preventing overdrawals of funds by 
means of an adequate budget system and care- 
fully studied requests for appropriations. 

e. In short, a working organization compar- 
able with an industrial board of directors and 
its officers: the board the legislative and the 
officers the executive personnel. 

In making its suggestion, the committee en- 
deavored to offer relief to the various standing 
committees in the conduct of their work, and at 
the same time, to arrange for the control of all 
the board’s affairs in so far as it is possible to 
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WELL! Where can I play? 


Mlopern population congestion, while it brings oppor- 


tunity to adults, brings tragedy to the youth. 


The natural playgrounds of our youthful days are all built 
up, so the youth of today has but the street with its dan- 
gers and the alley with its degrading influences, for his 
playground, while the corner “‘cop,’ 


society, shouts— 
“‘Gitouttath’street! 


’ 


D’y’uwannagit killed?” 


There is but ONE ANSWER to the query of the kid— 
PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS equipped with- 


EVERWEAR str 


representing modern 





PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


In this way, at one time, you serve hundreds of children of various 











In this direction, the committee has sub- 
mitted the following recommendations: 

1. That the Board of Education function as 
a legislative body only, providing for executive 
control through its superintendent of schools, 
except in such cases where circumstances re- 
quire direct executive action by the board; but 
that nothing in this provision shall authorize 
the superintendent to in any way alter the 
board’s policies in the conduct of the schools, or 
to interfere with any commissioner’s rights in 
making investigations of apparent irregularities 
in the school system and reports to the board, 
or to the superintendent. 

2. That the board at all times shall specify 
the salaries of the paid personnel but that the 
superintendent of schools may apply any part 
of such salaries to those scheduled to receive 
them up to the maximum amount specified by 
the board, as in his judgment individual quali- 
fications may warrant. And in his discretion 
the superintendent may suspend any member of 
the paid personnel and recommend to the board 
at its regular meeting next following the date of 
suspension that such member be dismissed. All 
additions to the paid rersonnel shall be recom- 
mended by the superintendent and approved by 
the board. 

8. That the present method of maintain'nz 
numerous standing committees be abolished and 
that the board act as a committee of the whole 
in all matters, except as emergency may re 
quire, and except the following: 

(a) Executive committee (Three members) 

Automatically appointive. Length of service 
three months, except for first an»nointment. 
Alternating among wards Example: 


do SO. 


Ward Service-Months 

1 1 

3 2 

5 3 

7 3 

9 3 

Z 3 

1 3 

6 3 

~ 3 

ete 

First appointments to be selected from those 


commissioners whose terms expire in 1923. 
To confer with the superintendent upon his 


ages with health-giving, character-developing FUN. 


Safeguarding the Child— 
You mould the Man. 


PLAN YOUR PLAYGROUNDS 





NOW 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Please direct your inquiry to Department “A” 











request and to act on behalf of the board in 
cases of emergency, in which the superintendent 
would hesitate to act alone. 

(b) Auditing committee (Three members): 

Elective or appointive. 

To assume the responsibility, of investigating 
each bill and pay roll against the board and to 
recommend, after proper certification that it was 
correct, that such bill be allowed by the board; 
to supervise, through the superintendent, the 
maintenance of the accounting system; with the 
assistance of the superintendent and others in 
his organization, to prepare the annual budget 
and to keep the board informed as to the condi- 
tion of its finances by means of monthly finance 
reports. 

(c) Committee on co-operation (Three mem- 
bers) Appointive: 

To assume the duties of the established com- 
mittee on co-operation with the Vocational 
school. It is recommended that the present 
members serving on this committee be retained. 

(d) Special temporary committees (Three 
Members) elective: 

Special committee would be reauired from 
time to time to work out svecial problems. (and 
should be selected from those best qualified to 
assist) when the work to which a s»ecial com 
mittee has been assigned is comn'eted, such 
committee will be automatically djscharged. 

It is recommended that the special buildinz 
committee be retained but to consist of five 
members. all now serving as follows: Wm. 
Sileock, J. B. Glervm. Fred J. Joerndt, Frank 
J. Drissell, G. H. Cook. 

4. That the superintendent of schools be 
charged with the resvonsibility of the success- 
ful, satisfactory and efficient oneration of all 
schools under the jurisdiction of the board and 
by means of reports keep the board fully in- 
formed of such operation. 

5. That the superintendent of schools be au- 
thorized in cases of emergency to incur an ex- 
nense for the board’s account not to exceed 
$100.00. not previously authorized bv the board. 

6. That the board conven? in regular session 
twice in each month of the year. on the second 
and fonrth Tuesdays. 

7. That the minutes of each meeting be pre 
pared and mailed to each commissioner not later 
than 48 hours following such meeting; and if 


ae ne 


no objections are reported by any of the com 
missioners within another 48-hour period the 
minutes be sent to the printer and after printing 
be formally approved at a subsequent meeting. 

8. That the policy of the board be so devised 
as to provide for an ultimate working organi- 
zation, but that no change in the present ar- 
rangements be made among the paid personnel 
until circumstances may require: 

-Motivated methods of classroom instruction 
have been emphasized in the schools of Nampa, 
Idaho. 

Upon the invitation of the Kiwanis and Rot- 
ary Clubs, demonstrations of classwork have 
been in order at the meetings of these organiza 
tions, which are held in one of the loca! hotels. 
A demonstration of oral arithmetic was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Kiwanis Club on 
January 10th. Similarly, a sixth grade s»ellinz 
class gave practical demonstrations before th 
Rotarians on January 12th. The demonstration 
were conducted under the supervision of S1pt. 


W. F. Weisend. 


A STATE TEXTBOOK CONTROVERSY. 

Texas is in the throes of a textbook row. The 
Commission made adoptions which it is estim 
ated will cost the state approximately $1,606 
000, more than the continuation of the old con 
tract would have cost. 

When this fact became known protests weve 
heard in different sections of the state and the 
press began to denounce the commission. The 
fact that the legislature is in session has ag- 
gravated the situation. 

The commission justifies its action by holding 
that the books are worn out and educationally 
passe. The new contracts cover a veviod of six 
years and many of the books will gradually 
come into use. The fight against the change is 
said to be inspired and on the whole unwar- 
ranted. 

Those members of the commission indorsing 
the statement are Ed. R. Bentley. McAllen; C. 
\. Fleming, Freeport; L. E. Dudley, Abilene; 
Paula Henry, Sherman; H. PD. Fillers, Corsi- 
eana; Elizabeth Nixon, Amarillo. The two re- 
fusing to give their indorsements are Bonner 
Grizzell, Palestine, and Wesa Weddington, 
Bryan. 
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You protect them from the 
“hidden dangers” 
protect them from | 
| bo e 99 \ 
| the ob dh St 
| € oovious Gangers COO 
| Safeguard your children against speeding vehicles. While HTT 
they romp and play their games, have that ever-vigilant 
protector at hand—a strong unclimbable Anchor Post Fence. 
ANCHOR POST PLAYGROUND] FENCES provide 
permanent and unfailing protection against traffic dan- 
gers, snapping dogs, and neighborhood “‘ bullys.’’ Made of heavy 
| steel chain link mesh, supported on sturdy steel Drive Anchored 
posts. Galvanized throughout to prevent rust. They stand for 
years — straight firm, unmarred by the elements. 
The nearest Anchor Post office or sales agent will gladly send you 
our interesting bulletin and place at your disposal our many years 
of experience in building and erecting fence: and railings for schools, 
playgrounds, buildings, tennis courts, etc. Write, phone or wire. 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO HARTFORD,CONN. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
79 Milk Street Guardian Building 902 Main Street Real Est. Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. MINEOLA, L.L, N.Y. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
8 So. Dearborn Street Penobscot Building 167 Jericho Turnpike 541 Wood Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
141 East Fourth Street 604 Main Street East 
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NEW EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL —-WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EQUIPPED WITH 


2117 DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 


The United States Commissioners for the District of Columbia considered proposals on nine (9) makes of steel 
lockers before selecting the locker equipment for this magnificent building. Durabilt was not the highest bid- 
der. Durabilt was not the lowest bidder. But Durabilt was the accepted bidder because, Quality and Price both 


considered, Durabilt was the best locker investment. 


“Economy is the Watchword at Washington.” It should be, everywhere. True Economy consists in securing the greatest 
PERMANENT value and service in comparison with price paid. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO., 400 Arnold Ave., AURORA, ILLINOIS. 


Discriminating locker buyers find this in Durabilt. 
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Lupton Projected Sash 


So handy to use! Just push or pull—no fasteners 
needed. Cannot warp, stick or rattle like wood windows ; 
needs no weather stripping to make it snug. It’s a win- 
dow teachers like to use. 

Cost is surprisingly low. Ask your architect, and 
write for Catalogue No. 110. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Clearfield and Tulip Sts. Philadelphia 


*Cleveland New York Pittsburgh Boston St. Louis 
*Chicago *Detroit *Buffale *Atlanta *Baltimore 
*Warehouse: these cities Agents in other cities 


Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 








| INVESTM@BENT VALUE | 











































This Kindergarten Floor 


is of Marbleloid, a fireproof, composition material that 
does not “dust,” or chip or crumble, which offers a cer- 
tain, warm and resilient footing to the little feet and 
which is pleasing to the eye. 
Furthermore, it is a permanent flooring and the school 
board and architect do not fear that it will ever require 
extensive repairs or upkeep. Our guarantee assures them 
on this point. We manufacture the material, do the 
actual work of installation and fully back up every 
Marbleloid School Floor we lay. 
The adaptability of this flooring to school 
use is described and illustrated in a special 
school folder which will be sent on request. 





THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 


ARBLELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 
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bug-proof. 
A recent 


432 East 23rd Street 


How is the Light 
in your School? 


The importance of proper lighting in schools 
is appreciated by modern educators. Possibly 
you have been looking forward to better light- 
ing in your schools. 


If so, it will be interesting to investigate the 
Four-In-One Light. 
tribution without glare or deep shadows — a 
diffused flood of light. 


Every ray of light is utilized. 
source is the Mazda “C” lamp, the most eco- 
nomical light known. 


installation 
Rennselaer, N. Y., is a typical one. 


Seventy-five 100-Watt Four-In-One Lights 
were installed in the classrooms, superintend- 
ent’s and principal’s offices and four ornamental 
Four -In-One units in the auditorium. The 
School Board is highly pleased and are recom- 
mending the Four-In-One. 


Our service department will gladly furn- 
ish architects or school boards with com- 
plete blueprints and specifications showing 
model equipment for the proper lighting 
of every location. 


THIS SERVICE IS FREE 
L. PLAUT & COMPANY 


It gives perfect light dis- 


Its light 


It is dust-proof and 


in School No. l, 


New York 

















STORM SIGNALS FOR SCHOOLS. 


The | yard of education of Bristol, Conn. has 
introduced a new system of storm signals which 
consist of two short blasts blown by four manu- 
facturing concerns, as follows: 

On days when it is stormy, or on days im- 
mediately following a storm, storm signals will 
be used to indicate the closing of different de- 
partments of the Bristol Public School system. 
For the closing of schools in the morning there 
will be three different sets of signals as follows: 

7.30 A. M. signal. The storm signal blowing 
at this hour indicates that all of the public 
schools of the city are closed for the morning 


Sesior 


(:45 A. M. signal. The storm signal blowing 


at this hour indicates that all of the rural 
schools are closed for the entire day. 

8:00 A. M. signal. The storm signal blowing 
at tl hour indicates that there will be no 
schoo] n the public graded schools of the city 
for children below the fifth grade, for the 
morning session. In cases where there is a 
fourt! ind a fifth grade in one room, the pupils 
of the fifth grade will attend school. 

11:30 A. M. signal. The storm signal blowing 
at th hour indicates that all of the public 
scho f the city are closed for the afternoon 


RULES FOR SUPERVISORS. 
rt chool board at Sacramento, Calif., has 
adopted rules governing the duties of the super- 


Visor The rules read: 
Supervisors Duties: 

1. It shall be the duty of Supervisors to 
Supe the work for which they were ap- 
point and to make the teaching of the sub- 
ject more efficient by demonstrating, advice, and 
s ning of the teachers to whom are left 

1e 


tails of the work. 
_*. They shall direct the work of their as- 
Sista) and assign them to duties and places 


after consultation with the Superintendent. 

3. They shall report to the Superintendent 
the schools and classes visited by them each 
month, also the schools and classes visited by 
their assistants who are not assigned to a fixed 
place. 

4. They shall keep an inventory of the equip- 
ment of their departments, and file same with 
the Superintendent at the close of the school 
year. 

5. They shall make a general report of the 
work of their various departments at the end 
of each school year to the Superintendent and 
make any other reports or investigations re- 
quired by the Superintendent of Schools. 

Providence, R. I. The school board has 
been asked to approve an amendment of the by- 
laws governing the supervision of the sanitary 
conditions in schools. The revised rule reads as 
follows: 

The committee on hygiene shall have the gen- 
eral supervision of the sanitary condition of the 
schools, including the school baths, both furnish- 
ings and supplies, the heating and ventilation, 
and of instruction in physical culture. They 
shall recommend the compensation to be paid 
to teachers of physical culture and shall ex- 
amine into and report to the school committee 
on the qualifications of all persons nominated 
as teachers of physical culture. They shall fix 
the number of bath matrons and attendants and 
other employees in their department, and shall 
fix the compensation to be paid bath matrons, 
bath attendants and employees within the limits 
fixed by the school committee. All subjects re- 
lating to matters under their charge shall be 
referred to them before action thereon shall be 
taken by the school committee. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a resolution, providing that after Sep- 
tember, 1924, no person may be employed as 
principal in any school, unless he or she has had 
not less than four years of training in a stan- 
dard college or normal school. 


RULES CONCERNING TEACHERS. 


The board of education at Nutley, N. J., 
adopted during the present year the following 
rules and regulations adopted by the principals’ 
committee which went into effect with the fall 
opening of schools: 





I. Concerning absences. 

1. Full pay shall be granted a teacher who 
is absent on account of personal illness for a 
period of 15 days per year. It shall be required 
of a teacher to present a physician’s certificate 
if the absence extends over a period longer than 
three successive days. 

2. Regular pay, less the pay of a substitute, 
may be granted on account of persona! illness 
for a period of 25 days following the 15 days 
mentioned above. After this period all pay shall 
cease. 

3. Regular pay shall be granted a teacher on 
account of personal illness during an indefinite 
period if the said illness is shown clearly to have 
been due to contact with pupils while perform- 
ing her duties as a teacher, or in case of quaran- 
tine on account of a contagious disease. 

1. Regular pay may be granted a teacher 
who is absent on account of serious illness or 
death in her immediate family for a period of 
5 days. 

5. Deductions shall be made on account of all 
other absences at the rate of $4.00 per day for 
teachers of the first four grades, $5.00 per day 
for teachers of grades 5 to 8, and $6.00 per day 
for high school teachers, these being the daily 
allowances set for substitutes in these respec- 
tive grades. 

II. Concerning tardiness. 

1. A teacher shall be considered as tardy 
who fails to report to the principal’s office at 
least 15 minutes before the opening of the morn- 
ing session, or part time session, and 10 minutes 
before the opening of the afternoon session. 

2. A deduction of % day’s pay shall be made 
in the case of five tardy marks, unless the prin- 
cipal sees fit to recommend that such a fine be 
remitted. 

Ill. Concerning leaving the room or building 
at the close of the day’s session. 

1. All teachers are expected to remain in 
their rooms, or in the building at some available 
place, for at least 15 minutes after the close of 
the day’s session, unless excused by the princi- 
pal. The interest of the teacher in her work 
may be shown by the amount of time spent in 
her classroom outside of class hours. 

IV. Concerning days preceding and follow- 
ing holidays. 

1. All days preceding holidays shall be full 
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In the School Building Field the 


Name “Dunham” Stands for 


PROGRESS in the science of heating for QUALITY 


in product, 


for INTEGRITY 


in manufacture and in 


SERVICE and for clean cut business principles that 
are as straightforward as they are resourceful. 


Noisy half-hot Radiators wasteheat. 
They should be DUNHAMIZED 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


57 Branches and Local Sales Offices 
in the U. S.and Canada 


Why not let us put you in touch with 
the Branch Sales Office nearest to you 





and regular school days except the day preced 
ing the Christmas holidays, which day may be 
run as a single session day. In the case of two 
part time classes that meet in the same room, 
the principal may be permitted to arrange the 
session for this particular day as seems best in 
her judgment. Teachers ‘are requested not to 
ask to be allowed to dismiss their classes at any 
other time than indicated above. 

2. All teachers are expected to report as 
promptly on the days following holidays as on 
other days. No excuse other than a physician’s 
certificate for tardiness or absence on these days 
can be accepted. 

V. Supervisors and special teachers will be 
required to sign and to carry to each teacher 
visited for her signature a special time blank 
provided for the purpose. Principals of build 
ings are required to see that this rule is en 
forced. 

VI. Al! magazine subscription agents, book 
agents, etc., are forbidden to call at any teach- 
er’s room during working hours. If their busi- 
ness is important enough to command the at- 
tention of any teacher, arrangements for an in- 
terview may be made through the principal 
only. 

All absences and other irregularities must be 
reported by the principal to the Clerk of the 
Board of Education, who is instructed to make 
deductions accordingly. 

A STATE SCHOOL SURVEY. 
Oklahoma assisted by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

The defects in the school system of Oklahoma, 
which are in many respects typical of those of 
other states, have been revealed through a com- 
prehensive survey recently completed. They 
deal with common forms and methods, which in 
the light of newer conditions, constitute a hind- 
rance to that progress which must characterize 
the American system of popular education. 

The findings and conclusions’ therefore 
reached in the Oklahoma survey are of timely 
interest to the school public in several states. 
In making a study of the report made by the 
survey commission we have lifted out the more 
important features as to present status and 
proposed changes in school administrative pro- 
cedure. 

Present Mode of Financing. 

In 1910 Oklahoma spent approximately $6,- 
700,000 for public schools, in 1920 nearly $36,- 
000,000. The present system of taxation and 


distribution does not, however, adjust the abil- 
ity of state, county and district on the basis of 
its wealth per child. 

If two districts each have a valuation of $20,- 
000, and one of these districts has to educate 50 
children and the other 150 children, it is easy to 
see that gross inequal.ties may arise and that 
it is impossible to provide schools of the same 
standard. The report here says: 

“Investigation shows that Cimarron County 
is more than five times as able to provide school 
revenues as McCurta.n, six times as able as 
Haskell, and nearly three times as able as 
Kiowa. In view of these, and other wide varia- 
tions, it would be reasonable to expect that the 
expenditures for public schools would vary 
widely also. 

“This expectation is borne out by the facts, 
thus; whereas, Cimarron County spends $97.00 
for every child in average daily attendance; Mc- 
Curtain County and Haskell spend approxi- 
mately $35.00; Carter County $71.00; Kiowa 
County $43.00; and Cotton County $40.00. 

“Whereas the richest school district in Grant 
County has $82,000 back of each school child, 
the poorest has only $3,000. In 1922 the richest 
district in this county levied a tax of 5 mills; 
the poorest levied a tax of more than 9 mills. 
In Kiowa County the richest district has back of 
each child $20,000 and levies a tax of less than 
5 mills; the poorest has back of each child only 
$2,000 and levies a tax of 15 mills. The richest 
d.strict in Grant County is eighty-two times as 
able to provide school revenues, as the poorest 
in Haskell County, yet, it lev.es a tax of less 
than one third the rate levied by this poorest of 
all districts. 

“In 1920 Oklahoma ranked twelfth with re- 
spect to her wealth per child. In that same 
year she spent for each child in average daily 
attendance $64.00 and ranked thirtieth. Had 
she ranked twelfth with respect to expenditures 
as well as wealth it would have been necessary 
for her to spend $90.00 per child, instead of 
$64.00. 

“There is not a State in the Union which can 
prov.de adequate school facilities under a sys- 
tem which depends for three-fourths of her 
revenue upon school districts and which limits 
these districts to a 15 mill or even a 30 mill 
tax.” 

In 1921 out of every $100 provided for the 
public schools in Oklahoma the state provided 
$9. The apportionment is made on _ school 


enumeration. Here the report says: “Appor- 
tioning school moneys on the bas.s of enumera- 
tion places no premium upon school attendance, 
length of school term, the number of months a 
teacher is employed, high salary and high quali 
fications of teachers, nor the effort to provide a 
good school as evidenced by the levying of a 
liberal tax. Worse than this, it actually serves 
in some communities to encourage non-attend- 
ance. It does not give state moneys to the chil- 
dren actually in school as it would do if state 
aid were apportioned on the basis of aggregate 
attendance.” 
The District System Must Go. 

The report asks what are the chief causes foi 
this deplorable educational condition and then 
gives the answer as follows: “(1) A 
tive system of taxation. (2) A system of school 
finance which makes it absolutely imposs.ble to 
provide adequate school funds. (3) The district 
System. (4) An unscientific method of appor- 
tioning the state funds, which ignores both the 
ab.lity and the effort of the local units. 

“There are in Oklahoma at the present time 
over 5,000 rural school districts and nearly 300 
independent districts. It wou'd be almost im- 
possible to think of a more cumbersome system, 
or one which by its very nature would breed and 
perpetuate greater inequalities of every sort. 
Not only do these districts vary greatly in size, 
and in wealth, but they vary greatly also in 
their intelligence respecting the importance of 
education, the.r zeal for the same and their de- 
sire to support schools. 

“Any suggestion to abolish the district sys- 
tem arouses an outcry from many admirers of 
this century-old institution. Some of those 
who champion it most stoutly do so in the name 
of democracy. The essence of democracy is 
equality of opportunity. We have shown that 
the district system not only fails to provide such 
equality but makes any approach to equality im- 
possible. . 


defec- 


“Generations of district support and district 
control find one of the richest commonwealths 
in the richest nation on the earth deny.ng multi- 
tudes of her children any educational oppor- 
tunity whatever, and sending hundreds of others 
to school in dismal and insanitary hovels under 
the tutelage of wretchedly underpaid and pro- 
portionately ignorant, untrained, and incompe- 
tent teachers. Such are the actual results of 


the time-honored, undemocratic district system 
in Oklahoma.” 


(Concluded on Page 118) 
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The Johnson Service Company 
functions as manufacturers, en- 
Sineers and contractors in fur- 
nishing [The Johnson Pneumatic 
System of Temperature Regula- 


tion. It is not handled 


aS a 


commodity made simply to sell. 
Nor is the sale tollowed by mere- 
ly routine, physical installation. 
Engineering attention enters first 
and remains with the apparatus 
to the end. And with Johnson 


_ 


this is not a formality. E 


ngin- 


eering consideration is a serious- 
ly essential fundamental of cor- 
rect automatic temperature con- 


trol. 


Therein this company has 


made automatic temperature 
control so desirable. Therein this 
company becomes preferable: 
being manufacturers, engineers, 


contractors. 
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The Planning of High School Buildings 


(Continued from Page 68) 


them adjacent to the administrative 
Whether or not more than one room is neces- 
sary will depend chiefly on the size of the 
school. Locker and touet tacilities are neces- 
sary in the rest room. In medium-sized and 
iarge hign schools a teacher’s workroom should 
be provided, which may be used as headquarters 
tor teachers not having home room classes. It 
may well be near the library and equipped with 
suitable desks and tables. 


rooms. 


In many schools it is deemed desirable to cen- 
tralize storeroom space on the ground floor. In 
others it is subdivided by reserving space in 
each floor. Where this plan is used, the rooms 
may be arranged en stack, and in large plants 
a freight elevator from basement to each floor 
opening to the storerooms will be of unlimited 
service. Jf an elevator is installed it must be 
safeguarded in such manner as will preclude the 
use of it by the students or inexperienced per- 
sons, and should be constructed and inclosed 
in accordance with strict fire-protection methods. 
Otherwise it may become a serious menace to 
the safety of the building. 

An office and storeroom for the custodian and 
a locker room with toilets and shower baths 
for the janitor, are essential. For convenience 
and accessibility these rooms are best located 
near the mechanical plant. A direct connection 
to the secondary entrances is recommended. 

Lockers may be grouped in well-lighted and 
ventilated rooms or they may be placed in al- 
coves open to the secondary corridors. They 
may also be recessed along the secondary cor- 
ridors. In any case they must be provided with 
a proper system of ventilation. Lockers should 
never be piaced in main corridors, for in this 
location they constitute a needless obstruction 
to the free circulation and preclude the proper 
placing of appropriate decorations such as 
casts, statuary, and paintings. Many schools 
use the well-lighted spacious main corridors for 
permanent as well as temporary exhibits. 

Toilets. 

The best practice distributes toilets on eacu 
floor and arranges them en stack in order to 
minimize vertical travel and economize on runs 
of piping. If vestibuled from the corridors, 
the necessary privacy will be secured. Maximum 
light and ventilation are mandatory. In fact, 
a special ventilating fan which can be operated 
independently of the general ventilating system 
is frequently installed and is always recom- 
mended when direct outside light and natural 
ventilation are limited. 

No definite standards as to number of toilet 
fixtures have as yet been accepted. It is there- 
fore a matter of judgment. Ordinarily, one 
seat for every 25 girls and one-half seat and 
one urinal for every 25 boys serve requirements. 

Aside from the washbowls provided in shops, 
libraries, laboratories, administrative, accessory 
and rest rooms, one washbow! for every 50 pu- 
pils should be distributed in the toilet rooms. 

One drinking bubbler for every 50 pupils is 
necessary. The distribution of these in the cor- 
ridors on all floors and in the gymnasiums will 
give most efficient service. The number in each 
corridor will depend on needs. Usually the 
greatest number is required on the main floor. 
Several drinking fountains are necessary for 
the grounds, but in the colder climates they 
must be installed so that the water can be 
turned off during freezing temperatures. The 
type of equipment may vary from the simple 
sanitary bubbler to an elaborate system of cir- 
culating ice-cooled water for the building. 
Fountains of the best sanitary type and self- 
closing pattern to avoid waste of water are re- 
commended. 


(K) The Mechanical Plant. 


The mechanical plant includes the boiler 
room, storage space for fuel and ashes, room 
for heating and ventilating apparatus, the wa- 
ter heaters, and the necessary steam aecesso- 
ries. The larger the school the greater the 
space required. 


The best practice places boiler and fuel 
rooms outside the main walls of the building, 
not only for maximum safety, but also for con- 
venience of expansion. Many schools suffer a 
serious handicap through inadequate fuel stor- 
ge capacity. In the colder climates it is well 

arrange storage space for a full winter’s 





DO SCHOOLS PAY? 


In Massachusetts, the average person goes to 
school seven years; in Tennessee three years. In 
Massachusetts the average monthly income of an 
adult is $200; in Tennessee $116. 

In the United States, the average elementary 
school graduate earns $500, the high school grad- 
uate $1000; the college graduate $2000. 

A study ot the wages of 800 boys, of whom 
584 left school at the age of fourteen and 215 at 
the age of eighteen, showed the following annual 
wages:—FPubiic Education Association of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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supply. Boiler rooms require convenient stor- 
age space for ashes, and a mechanical means 
for their removal should always be provided. 

Recent investigation gives some credence to 
a theory that our present practice of supplying 
constant quantities of fresh air is incorrect, and 
that air purification can be secured through 
recirculation and washing, depending upon the 
leakage around door and window openings tor 
the fresh air supply. Carbon dioxide is not the 
cause of bad air as we have been led to believe. 
Undoubtedly, the essentials to good ventilation 
are adequate air movement, proper humidity, 
normal temperature, and the absence of dust 
and odors.. 

Ventilating systems are usually planned upon 
the theory that a constant inflow and outtiow of 
air is necessary to a wholesome condition in the 
classroom. Many States have enacted legisla- 
tion requiring the generally recognized stand- 
ard of 30 or 40 cubic feet per pupil for high 
schools. Ventilating plants have been designed 
to warm this quantity and force it through the 
building and out, without draft or discomfort. 
In a well-proportioned and properly designed 
plant it is possible not only to meet this stand- 
ard, but also to make the inflowing air purer 
than the air of the playgrounds by washing it 
and removing all suspended matter. Further- 
more, the temperature and the humidity of the 
air as well as the volume can be kept under 
reasonable control at all times. 

Much of the dissatisfaction among schoolmen 
with heating and ventilating systems is due to 
improper design, installation, or handling. The 
basic principles of the plants are founded upon 
sound mechanical laws. Experts are required 
to plan and install them and a thorough under- 
standing of the fundamentals, at least, 
quired of those who operate them. 

In the interest of economical operation the 
heating system should be installed so _ that 
rooms like the auditorium, library, the offices, 
and others may be separately heated and venti- 
lated. This plan obviates the necessity of oper- 
ating the entire plant when only part of the 
building is in use. 

In the warmer climates it is entirely possible 
to combine the heating and ventilating plant 
in a straight plenum system, heating the build- 
ing by means of the warm air which constantly 
passes through it. In the colder climates, how 
ever, it is necessary to install direct radiation 
throughout the building to compensate for the 
heat losses. Then, again, in the warmer cli- 
mates, where windows may be opened almost 
constantly, ventilation may be reduced to audi- 
toriums, toilets, and such other rooms as may 
specially require it. In some instances venti- 
lation for these rooms may be omitted. One 
advantage in ventilating an auditorium in warm 
climates lies in the fact that with the apparatus 
properly arranged the comfort of the occupants 
may be increased by reason of the fact that air 
motion in warm weather from wind or fans 
increases bodily comfort. 
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THE SURE WAY. 


The only sure way to lift the standards of edu- 
cation in our public schools is to lift the stand- 
ard of teaching. The only way to lift the stand- 
ard of teaching is to lift the standards of prepara- 
tion and qualification of teachers. Fine buildings, 
fine laboratories, fine apparatus, extended courses 
of study are all well enough in their way and 
very essential, but they all come to naught unless 
the teachers have the vision and the professional 
skill to utilize this equipment in the instruction 
of the children.—Francis G. Blair, State Super- 
intendent, Illinois. 





Artificial Lighting. 

Evening classes and dark days make artificial 
lighting necessary in all high schools. Gas 
lhghnting will not give the required result with- 
out vitiation of the air. The problem is reduced 
to an electric lighting system of proper distri- 
bution, approximating as closely as possible the 
ettect of daylight. 

Schoolroom electric lighting is constantly 
undergoing a change for the better, Owing to 
the more eificient itamp units now being turn- 
ished by progressive makers of electrical ap- 
pliances. ihe tendency seems to be in the di- 
rection of semi-direct fixtures properly placed 
to avoid shadows. If they are of sutticient 
size and number to give an average intensity 
of not less than 5 foot candles over the desk 
or working area to be served, satisfactory light- 
ing should result. For laboratories, shops and 
other quarters where special types of activities 
are carried on, it is weil to increase the intensi- 
ty to 8 foot candles. Auditoriums, music, and 
dramatic rooms, and main corridors should have 
semi-direct, or indirect lighting. To secure 
satisfactory results the foot candle intensity 
must be computed for these quarters as well 
as for all other rooms. 

In many localities it is advisable for individ- 
ual schooi plants to manufacture their own light 
and power. For large high schools this plan 
is often a point of economy. 


(D) Clocks, Bells, Fire Alarm, Telephone. 
No high school is complete without a program 


clock and bell system. ‘Lhe simplest system 
consists of a program or master clock in the 
general oilfice and bells in the various rooms. 


hese bells are rung automatically for the in- 
terchange of classes and dismissal by the pro- 
gram device. More elaborate systems provide 
clocks in all rooms, synchronized or controlled 
by the master clock and program device in the 
general ottice. Whatever device may be in- 
stailed, it should be supplemented by a system 
of hand-operated signals from the office. 

A properly instalied clock system may serve 
for fire alarms, but many schools prefer sepa- 
rate signals. In fact, the school codes of some 
States require distinct fire alarms. 

A telephone system connecting the office with 
at least all departments of the school is neces- 
sary in all high schools. 

Vacuum Cleaning. 

Every high school should be equipped with a 
portable or other vacuum cleaning system. 
this method is to be preferred to any other 
on account of its superior sanitary advantages. 
The electric driven portable vacuum cleaner 
with several machines placed on each floor 
which can be plugged in at frequent intervals 
in the corridors and in each room is probably 
the most satisfactory apparatus for general 
adoption. Cleaning by the vacuum method is 
harder work and requires more time than clean- 


ing by ordinary methods, and unless the ap- 
paratus is installed to minimize both of these 
difficulties it can not be used effectively or 


economically. 


The piping of a vacuum cleaning 
System 1s 


subject to great wear, due to the 
sand-blast effect of the dirt during its removal. 
For this reason piping should be installed in 
such manner as to be readily repaired or re- 
placed. 

The installation of motion-picture machines 
and the projectograph in high schools creates 
problems that the architect must understand 
and solve if maximum safety and educational 


returns are to result. 
Summary. 
High school buildings, like all other school 
buildings, are indigenous and cannot be success- 


fully transplanted. Each school building is an 
individual problem. A successful school in one 
community may prove an educational misfit in 
another. Schools must be planned for the com- 
munities they are to serve for the reason that 
the health, educational, vocational, and recrea- 
tional requirements are variable factors depen- 
dent on local needs and desires. 

The selection of an adequate and properly 
located site is of primary importance to provide 
for future additions to escape noise and other 
nuisances, and to give ample playground, lawn, 
and garden space, as well as to provide a proper 
setting of the building. 

Maximum safety, adequate and properly dis- 
tributed lighting, and good ventilation must be 
the eternal watchwords in the building of 
schools. They are dependent primarily upon 
efficient planning and fire-resistive methods of 

(Concluded on Page 101) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL, FORSYTH, MONT ARCHITECT, WARREN A. DEDRICK, BILLINGS, MONT.; PLUMBING AND HEATING BY F. G. HATCH, HARDIN, MONT 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT MUST STAND HARD USAGE 


For washrooms of pub slic schools, where used in their manufacture. Reintorce- 





spirited | young folk otten expend surplus 
energy on the movab le parts of sanitation 


fixtures, the equipment must be proot 


Such treatment is 
anticipated and provided tor in Crane 
fixtures. 


against hard usage 


Materials of great durability are 


ments are provided where strain and wear 
are greatest. All Crane fixtures and Crane 
valves and fittings for the piping in heat- 
ing and sanitation systems are given 
searching inspections, before shipment, 
to guard their dependable quality. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 


Nationa. Exhibit Rooms 


: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 


Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 


CRANE-BENNETT, Lrpv., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION : 
CLE CRANE, 


NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
PARIS . 
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Crane Lavatory 
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Your supplies are safe 
in a Berloy Cabinet 


That last box of chalk,—those new 
pencils,—that package of bond paper. 
Why did the supply give out so quick- 
ly? You know the answer. Pupils 
simply “have to” take things now and 
then. Besides, supplies not adequately 
protected are often spoiled by mice, 
dirt, or dust. 


Leading schools avoid this loss by 
keeping their supplies in Berloy Steel 
Storage Cabinets (below). This steel 
cabinet, fitted with a Yale flat key 
lock and three point locking device, 
safeguards its contents. A turn of 
the key fastens the door at top, cen- 
ter and bottom. Six shelves, adjust- 
able every inch. Finish is dark green 
enamel, baked on, making the cabinet 
neat and attractive. 


Measurements: 78” high, 4034” wide, 
20.” deep. If desired, the shelves 
can be removed and the same cabinet 
fitted for use as a wardrobe. Write 
for folder Y-1505. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Chicago St. Louis Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Dallas Roanoke Jacksonville 
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Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Library Building, Oak Floors 


W hat cost per yeart 


Phe selection of flooring for school buildings logically involves 
a number of vie\ wpoints. 
Ho ill it look? Will it be clean and sanitary? 


] 


easy to keep clean? How long will it last: 


Will it be 
What does it cost? 
Che beauty of Oak Floors, of course, needs no comment, Of 
themselves they create a pleasant atmosp! nere OF ¢ heerfulne ss and 
eihciency. 
A tightly joined, blind-nailed Oak Floor is the ideally clean 
and sanitary flooring, lessening the dust evil because it does not 


A hot linseed oil finish, easily applied with large brushes, pro- 
duces a pleasing color and permits daily scrubbing, the oil closing 
the wood pores and making it s to wat 

In the course of only a few years the saving of time and labor 
in kee] Oak Floors cleat ould be hundred pe ps thou 
Sa o! doll I 

Oak | OT L ¢ | sid es And O 
i over tl ha ( tur i ‘ u l ‘ 1 
I ories ind 1 1 O}| 

The real t <¢ a ] yl f S by is] its ¢ pel ea 
S¢ ce not its | rel ise price SO i (Ja bk] S beca e of! 
thei - life. ire alt the 1 r ( ical cl 

No flooring, of v 1 or ¢ rt erial, can give é ng id 
satistact« ser ri rs) ) \nd the abs¢ t decided 
pric 1dvalllawe it I d eC lers uld l ( the 
idvantages of Oak Floors. 

rt} e booklets 1 col ta yr al irate ni it n ¢ 
Oak Flooring, mailed free upon request to school board members 


ind officials 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1067 Ashland Block, Chicago, Il. 

















High School, Oak Park, Illinois. Drafting Department, Oak Floors 
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a‘ Permanent, Sanitary School Room 








Knapp Brothers Sanitary 
Metal Trim Products 
Flush Cove Base 
Flush Door Casing 
Flush Chair and Bed Rail 
Concealed Picture Mould 
Bull-Nose Metal Corner Protector 


Flush Window Trim 


Concluded from Page 98) 


ymstruction. Adequate number and proper lo- 
ation of stairways and exits, the elimination of 
basements, and the isolation of the mechanical 
plant a of the greatest importance to safety. 
Correct entation, the open plan, adequate and 
t distributed window area are the guid- 
rs in lighting and ventilation. 

Elasticity of the building plan is essential in 
rder that the building may be readily adapted 
to necessary changes in education. The expan- 

nm of any unit or group of units should be 
ssible with a minimum expense. 

The true worth of a building is in its working 
efficiency. Therefore, an intimate relationship 


must exist between the building plan and the 
educational plan. The success of a school build- 
ing depends not only upon sound architectural 
judgment, but also upon a thorough knowledge 
of schools, mat hods of administration, and edu- 
cational tendencies. Such knowledge is neces- 
sary on the part of the school planner, if 
school buildings are to give maximum service. 

Although there are two methods of selecting 
in architect, through competition or by direct 
appointment, the latter is by far the better plan. 
rhe architect who has proved his architectural 
id executive ability by a number of efficiently 
planned and well-executed high school buildings 
will naturally render the most e‘ficient service. 

Architecturally, school buildings both in their 
interior and exterior treatment should consti- 
tute a direct appeal to the best and noblest in- 
stincts In their architectural design, setting, 
and decoration they should create an environ- 
ment indicative of the highest standards. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION ACTIV- 

ITIES. 

E. G. Doudna has resigned his position as 
superir tende nt of the Wisconsin Rapids schools 
to devote his whole time to the secretaryship of 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association with 
headquarters at Madison. 

Lila E. Fyan has been elected president of 
the Detroit, Mich., Teachers’ Association. 

_—At the fifty-first annual meeting of the 
West Virginia state education association held 
at Charleston the labors of A. L. Wade, founder 
of the graduation system for country schools, 
was memorated. 





Equipment — 


Franklin Street School 
Manchester, N. H. 


Wm. Butterworth—Architect 
I. H. Woodbury 





1. Knapp Sanitary Flush Metal Window Trim 
and Reveal Lining—Style 302 


2. Knapp Black Board Trim—Style 25 


3. Knapp Invisible Eclipse Picture Mould 
Style 23 


4 Knapp Sanitary Flush Door Casings 


Style 37 
Knapp Metal Chalk Trough—Style 308 


6 Knapp Sanitary Flush Metal Base——Style 
202 





Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim is fireproof, permanent, convenient and inexpensive. 
Knapp Metal Window Trim is easy to clean and finishes flush with the plastered walls, 
becoming an integral part of the wall. 

Knapp Black Board Trim, Knapp Picture Mould, Knapp Door Casings, Knapp Chalk 
frough, Knapp Metal Base—all are products that help to make the schoolroom clean, 
healthy and safe. And, they are not expensive. 


Let us tell you more about them. 
KNAPP BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2419 W. 14th St., Chicago, Il. 


K NAP pe BROTHERS 


\ Y% 


students and the actual work accomplished by 

them. The examinations are also administered 

to students of the eighth grade during the win- 

ter term, giving an opportunity to study each 

§ student before he reaches the senior high school. 

aa To Ginslaehe waste of time and to prevent un- 

L . wise choice of courses, prospective high school 

SINIST RATIO mASe) «students from the eighth grade are enrolled and 

eM 4S ny ar assigned to their courses at the end of the school 
SS: > ae year. 

Modesto, Calif. The schools have made 

rapid strides in the direction of enrollment and 

Morrillton, Ark. To help boys in the high reorganization. A little more than a year ago 





school to find themselves, to guide them voca-_ the city school district annexed some twelve out- 
tionally, to strengthen them morally, and to en- side grammer schoo] districts for high school 
courage them in their efforts to obtain an edu- purposes. This action which was taken in com- 


cation, an effort is made to provide each student pliance with the California law, changed the 
with a big brother. Local men are asked to take high school valuation from nine million to some- 
under their wing one or more boys until each thing like nineteen million dollars, and made 
boy has been provided with a big brother. Some _ possible a transportation system handling be- 
of the men ask for good boys and some ask for tween two and three hundred high school stu- 
the worst types. The parents are grateful for dents daily. 


the help given their boys and the school authori- The increased valuation of the high school 
ties believe the plan very helpful to the uplift has permitted the establishment of a regional 
of the school. junior college which is said to be the first of its 


Walsenburg, Colo. The county High School kind in the state. The college is now in its 
and the Walsenburg Public Schools for the past second year and has an enrollment of 139 stu- 
five years, have been operating on the two-track dents, with a new entering class in February. 
plan with excellent results. The plan was in A forty-acre site has been obtained, and the 
augurated by Supt. S. M. Andrews. Intelligence architect selected to prepare plans for the first 
tests and standardized tests have been used in unit of the new building. The structure will be 
the grades, and complete records as far back as_ ready for occupancy in September, 1923 and will 


1917 are now available. cost when completed about $100,000. 

Norway, Me. In recognition of the individ- Florence, Colo. Intelligence tests were in- 
uality of the high school students, a study has _ troduced in the freshman class for the first time 
been made of each individual to determine vari- in September last. On the basis of the tests, 


ous capabilities and interests. The first step the class was divided into four divisions. Mem- 
toward this end was made in administering the bers of the fourth, or lowest class, are advised 
Otis Intelligence Group Scale to first year stu not to attempt a college preparatory course. 
dents. The ranks obtained by the students were In only one case was it necessary to give this 
compared periodically with their scores in the advice, as almost all of the students disregarded 
intelligence tests. Students not doing good the academic courses and selected the manual 
work commensurate with their abilities, are ad- training, domestic arts, or commercial work. 
ised of the same and pressure brought to bear The plan appears to be working satisfactorily 
on them for a better grade of work. Students and the instructors report all divisions doing 
found attempting too difficult work, or work for exceptionally fine work. 

which they are not adapted, are advised in the East Hartford, Conn. With the opening of 
selection of courses which will open to them the schools in September, a period known as a daily 
best means of self expression. Throvgh the helping period, was introduced for the purpose 
new plan, it is the purpose of the faculty to of affording to the students additional individual 
obtain correlation between the capacities of the instruction. Pupils whose work has been satis 
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A few recent installations of 
Truscon Perfection Balanced 
Ventilator Windows. 


New Jr. High School, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
St. Hedwig’s School, Chicago, IIl. 

St. Francis Academy, Joliet, Il. 
Intermediate School, Westville, Conn. 

S. Jr. High School, Huntington, W. Va. 
McMurray College, Abilene, Texas. 
Roosevelt School, Highland Park, Iowa. 
Ft. Thomas School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Madison Township School, Trotville, Ohio 
God’s Bible School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There are types for every architectural 
design. 








TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





“Every School Building Should Be a Hall of Health” 


William B. Ittner, F. A. I. A. 


Truscon Steel Windows of the Perfection Balanced Ventilator 
type were selected for the Washington-Gladden High School at 


Columbus, Ohio, shown 


the architectural treatment. 





above. 
abundant daylighting and natural ventilation, but harmonize with 
Truscon Steel Windows daylight more 
than 2000 schools in every part of the country. 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 





They not only afford perfect 























factory for the day, and who are up to the usual 
standard of proficiency, are excused at the end 
of the sixth period. Those in need of additional 
individual help must remain for the seventh 
period. In this way, the emphasis is placed on 
daily efficient classwork, since the pupil earns 
the privilege of early dismissal when he has 
met the standard of required efficiency of the 
particular class. This is an extension of the 
plan in operation in the grades for the last three 
years. 

—Reading, Pa. Mr. J. A. Shook has been 
appointed to begin the study of the junior high 
school situation in Reading. He will be prin- 
cipal of the Northeast Junior High school Unit. 
Mr. Shook is a graduate of Juniata College and 
received his master of arts degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


THE SCHOOL STATUS OF MISSOURI. 


The conditions afflicting the schools of Mis- 
souri have been brought to the surface by the 
Missouri educational association and are thus 
tersely stated: 

Missouri has 9,000 country schoolhouses. 

2,700 of these have open foundations. 

4,500 of these have stoves in center of room. 

4,500 of these have stoves not jacketed. 

8,000 of these have poor ventilation. 

3,000 of these have no window shades. 

1,000 of these have seats facing windows. 


5,500 of these have seats too high or too low. 
1,000 of these have no toilet. 

6,000 have toilet uncleaned. 

1,800 of these have no drinking water. 


6,300 of these have not had wells cleaned. 

1,600 of these have wells with impure water. 

424 country school teachers receive a salary 
of less than $200 a year. 

2,400 receive less than $300 a year. 

The average pay per year for the country 
school teacher is $344. 

Of these teachers 2,400 have received no high 
school training, and 4,000 have had only one 
year of such training. 

In value of school property, per child, Mis- 
souri ranks twenty-fifth. 

In money spent per capita of population— 
thirtieth. 

In salaries paid teachers—twenty-third. 


1 salary paid county superintendents—forty- 
third. 


Pupils in high school—thirtieth. 

For building and equipment the cities of Mis- 
souri spend $125 per child each year, while in 
the country the contribution for country schools 
is only $25 annually per child. 

In presenting these facts the association says 

-‘Can any Missourian read these facts without 
a sense of humiliation?” “We all love our 
state and glory in its progress and achieve- 
ments. We rejoice to know that Missouri stands 
seventh in wealth; fifth in argriculture; third 
in hogs and corn; first in poultry; first in lead 
and zine, and first in pure-bred stock, and yet 
we have to bow our heads in shame when we 
realize that it stands thirty-second in educa- 
tion.” 

FUTURE SCHOOL NEEDS OF MEMPHIS. 

Recommendations for far-reaching reforms 
in the construction of school buildings, and radi- 
cal measures for improving the sanitary facili- 
ties of schools have been included in the re- 
port made to the board of education at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, by the local health department. 

The report which follows an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the entire system made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. J. Durrett, superintendent of the 
board of health, is the most comprehensive ever 
made on the physical equipment of the Mem- 
phis public school system. Accompanying the 
report are charts and_ statistical tables, 
describing minutely the conditions of every ele- 
mentary school, as to classroom area, propor- 
tion of area to number of pupils, the degree of 
lighting, window, area, in proportion to floor 
area, lavatory facilities compared with the 
standard requirements, relation between num- 
ber of desks and number of pupils. 

The following are the principal recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the health 
director: 

1. A definite building program should be 
developed to provide classrooms and other 
school facilities for the annual increase in the 
number of pupils. 

2. A program should be adopted whereby 
the present deficiency in the schoolrooms will 
be made up. 

3. A definite policy should be adopted 
whereby the defects in the present equipment 
will be corrected and the schools properly kept 
in good repair. . 

4. All new construction should be fireproof 
and preference given to classroom construction 


over auditoriums. In new construction work it 
should be kept in mind that the lavatory facil- 
ities and drinking fountains are to be used by 
children and should be of a size or height suited 
to them. 

5. Standards should be set for the construc- 
tion of all new buildings, for the construction 
of additions to existing buildings and for all 
repairs required in the future. These standards 
should be followed by all architects and should 
be adopted in consultation with them. These 
standards should deal with the following: 

a. Proper construction of lavatory 
ment. 

b. Adequate drinking fountain facilities. 

ec. Adequate space and proper equipment for 
the operation of school lunchrooms. 

d. Provision in every school of a room for 
the exclusive use of the school nurse and sick 
or injured pupils. 

e. Proportion of the rooms to 
ment in the various grades, 
floor and window areas. 

6. The lunchroom should be under the super- 
vision of the board of education through the 


equip- 


the 


including 


enroll- 
proper 


demestic science teachers and proper lunches 
should be served the pupils, omitting candies 
and other undesirable food from the menu. 


Special lunches should be served to poorly nour- 
ished pupils. 

7. A uniform standard of cleanliness should 
be secured throughout the school system. 

8. Open-air rooms should be provided in 
each of the existing schools as soon as feasible 
from the standpoint of construction and from 
che standpoint of operating such classes. 

9. The city planning commission’s data on 
distribution and trend of population should be 
consulted in locating schools as this data is to 
be kept up to date. 

10. Playground equipment should be pro 
vided and possibly the direction of the children’s 
play at recess. It is suggested that the board 
of education consult with the park board to ar- 
range for some plan of cooperation on these 
points. 

The suggestion of an accepted standard of 
construction for future activities is the funda- 
mental one, in the opinion of Dr. Durrett. He 
holds that while many of the deficiencies of the 
past cannot be remedied, school officials cal 
avoid a recurrence of the mistakes in adopting 
future standards. 
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1] _ View of Hoistway As hoisting head is Operator ascends iron Operator raises over- Operator hooking, un- Operator hooking, un- 
| Sidewalk doors closed raised sidewalk doors ladder and passes head crane into posi- aided, a G&G Stand- aided, a G&G Stand- 
|| flush with pavement automatically open - through swing guard tion for operating ard Swing Bail Hoist- ard Swing Bail Hoist- 
] os . utomatically alarm bell rings. gate. hoist. ing Can. ing Can. 
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i (Note how the opening is at all times protected. No one can fall through. It is safe.) 
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| | 
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| | Safely 
Ask Your Architect 
Dili te aint tek ol : ! ‘HE removal of ashes and rubbish from a school building of 
School Architects who have moderate size is a one-man job. Each additional workman 
repeatedly specified G&G Pp i" 
Telescopic Hoist Equipment. permitted to assist represents that much waste—for which you 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, are responsible. 
Chicago, Illinois. " . . 
Wm. B. Ittner, Follow each step carefully as shown in the illustrations. 
\ y St. Louis, Missourt. Figure out in dollars the saving you can make for your school N 
Van Leyen & Schilling, A P ' 
) Detroit, Michigan. this winter—and every future winter. 
— 1 A Thayer & Thayer, ' 
oe LAS N Castle, P lvania. [ ‘ 
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| Nothing is more 
beneficial to growing 
| Youth than soul satisfy- 
| ing body-flushing 
drinks of water in the 
open air; before school, 
at recess time, after 
school. 
These Murdock 
| _Anti-freezing Fountain 
| >= should be placed in 
| (2 ) Ze oO = every school yard. 
| ta \t> —_ 
MURDOCK OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT | 
(PATENTED) . 
} 
| FOOL PROOF CLIMATE PROOF | 
EITHER VERTICAL BUBBLE OR ANGLE STREAM TYPE | 
Used in cities, large and small, throughout the United States 
a < in schoolyards, playgrounds, parks ae streets. | 
“nr ee DL \\ Made by a company of seventy years’ experience in outdoor 
STE WAKA QE \ water devices. 
— Also indoor fountains for schools. 
Write for complete information and booklet 
S | L k “What an Outdoor Drinking Fountain Should Be.” 
tee OCREYrs The MURDOCK MFG.& SUPPLY Co, 
“THE ORIGINAL HYDRANT HOUSE” 
| CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
| Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Devices since 1853 
nnn ER REERERERERERERELERERELEREEREERELEUREREREUREEERS REESE SS 
Prefer red in ; 
—_—_—_————— | 


for 
Schools 


of 
ECONOMY 
| SERVICE EFFICIENCY 
The Soldan High School in St. RELIABILITY PERMANENCE r 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS | | 


Combine the Big Four 


Louis is provided with a building 
ee . Here Is the Evidence | 

worthy ot the pride of any city. NIEDECKEN SHOWERS are 

now and have been giving sat- 

isfactory service for years, a 

under trying conditions in the 

largest shower installations in 


An inspection of the interior 
equipment upholds the perma- 
nence which is evident in the 














Before building itself. “€-Uthe world. ey 
ee r . P 7 . n 
Buying, This is another school in which Any Temperature or Force t 
7 y ; ) .tee “Ders | 4 Te » “3 a So 
Investigate you will find Lyon Steel Lockers. | of Water Desired & 
. | oo ¢ 
a. District Offices in all principal | Note the Flow Control Valve 

YOu — cities are equipped to handle | NR150—AN ECONOMY SHOWER i 
. 

specific requirements on the | Consisting of %-inch NIEDECKEN MIXER, rough nickel 
kasis of accurate knowledge and plated, with wall support. 4-inch cast brass, rough nickel n 
a; lated shower head, 30 Deg. Ell. connection, Lock Shield , 

complete inee acilities. pla ; g 

omplete engineering facilities ies ieiiied Vales aii alin, dimen t 


No Piping Included—The Price is $25.00. 
Piping is furnished by erecting plumber and can be finished 
with white enamel paint or aluminum bronze after installing. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


HoFFMANN & BittinGs Merc. Co 


MILWAUKEE, VU. S.A 


Write for Bulletin SB1I5X 









i ae | THE INCOMPARABLE 
k Chi Cleveland Philadelphi . F J Ale 
oo lll» At tonne, | to, NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
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TEACHERS ENROLLMENT IN EXTENSION 
CLASSES. 

Eighteen thousand public school, and three 
thousand parochial school teachers, have been 
enrolled in extension classes conducted recently 
in different parts of the state of Pennsylvania, 
according to reports issued by the Department 
of Public Instruction. The enrollment shows an 


increase of 6,000 public and 2,000 private and 
parochial school teachers over the figures of 
last year. The figures represent the high-water 


mark for Pennsylvania and is the greatest 
eacher enrollment in extension classes ever re- 
corded for any state. The teachers are distri- 
among the different educational institu- 
tlor is follows: 


C, ere 7,000: normal schools, 7.000: special 
institutions, 4,000; private and parochial school 
teachers, 3,000; total, 21,000. 

The report emphasizes the scholastic enrich- 
ment of the teachers and the improved school- 
room practices which 


have resulted from at- 
tendance in teacher extension classes. Reports 
from various sections of the state point to the 
great advance made in this respect and to the 
richer influence being exerted on pupils through 
the work of the teachers. 

To Guard Teacher’s Savings. 


_ Plans to guard the teacher’s savings are to 
be v ed out by the Cleveland Teachers’ Feder- 
atl operating with Superintendent R. G. 
Jor The latter suggests that an agency to 
gu teachers in making investments be cre- 
ated 

true that many teachers lose their sav- 
Ing rough unwise investments, although it 
see! that with the advice banks offer now 
th. ght be no excuse for it. Still, an agency 
to e concerning investments might save a 
great deal of money.” This statement is made 





Planning a 
Playground? 


When planning a new playground or 
extending an old one, you can safely be 
guided by the judgment of leading edu- 
cators, physical instructors and civic 
officials in other cities, who have se- 
lected Medart Playground Equipment 
above all others. 


Combines the factors of Safety, Service and 
Durability. The prices are much lower than 
you would expect for apparatus of such high 


character. 


Catalog “M-5” will be sent on 


request to anyone interested. Write today. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


St. Louis, Mo 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


Chicago, 326 W. 


Madison. St. 


Kansas City, Lathrop Building. 
San Francisco, Rialto Building. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 





by Harry R. Hazel, head of the organization. 
“It is said professional workers are the happy 


hunting grounds for the salesmen of invest- 
ments.” Mr. Jones said. “I am not sure that 
some helpful agency for investment service 


could not be established to prevent the loss of 
many hard-earned savings.” 

ROCKFORD SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The school board of Rockford, Ill., has 
adopted a recommendation providing for in- 
creases in salary for grade and high school 
teachers for the year 1922-1923. The increases 
which are given on the basis of experience and 
training are as follows: 

A minimum of $1,000 will be paid to teachers 
without experience, whose training is equivalent 
to a normal school graduation. For each addi- 
tional year of experience, $50 will be added up 
to and including ten years. For the eleventh 
to fifteenth years, inclusive, an annual increase 
of $20 per year will be given, and from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth years, inclusive, an 
increase of $10 per year. An increase of $50 
for each five-year period above the twenty-year 
limit will be given. 

The rules provide that $50 shall be 
each one-third year of training (ten 
hours) beyond a normal school graduation, up 
to and including a total of four years of train- 
ing. Credit for training is cumulative and sal- 
aries are adjusted at the completion of each 
half year. 


given for 


semester 


In preparing the schedule, a number of ex- 
ceptions have been provided. For instance, 
teachers whose present salaries are below the 
schedule will be given increases not exceeding 
$100 per year until they reach the schedule. 
Teachers of twenty to thirty years of experi- 
ence will be raised to their schedule in two equal 
annual raises, and teachers of thirty or more 
vears of experience will be raised immediately. 
All such teachers will then participate in further 
advances in accordance with the schedule. 

Teachers who, in 1922-1923, would be paid 
more than such a schedule would permit, will 
not have their salaries reduced during the com- 
ing year. Such teachers will have their salaries 
increased by $50 for each five semester hours 
of credit obtained from September, 1922 to Sep- 
tember, 1923. 


Catalog on Request 


URGING REDUCTION OF SALARIES. 

A member of the Missouri legislature urges 
a radical reduction of salaries for teachers, 
superintendent, judges and all government em- 
ployes in order to relieve the taxation pressure 
upon the state and more particularly upon the 
farming element. 

“The farmers are in an awful plight” he says. 
“They’ve got to have food and clothing for 
themselves and families if we have to nail up 
every schoolhouse in the 

The St. Louis Post Despatch holds 
conditions are not as bad as pictured by the 
legislator and that they are constantly improv 
ing. That publication then proceeds to discuss 
the element of public economy as follows: 

“The judges, prosecutors, teachers and schoo! 
executives perform the most important service 
of civilized society. It is this very class of peo 
ple that stand between Missouri and barbarism 
Are the salaries of these professionals such as 
to attract persons of superior capacity? That 
is the question that concerns the welfare of the 
State far more than the qu ion of savings that 
might be made by letting out offices to the low 
est bidder. It is a notorious fact that people of 
the class above designated draw smaller pay in 
proportion to the value of their than 
laborers, skilled mechanics or business men 
The average salary of Missouri school teachers 
in 1921 was $91 a month or. for an average 
eight-month teaching year, $728 a year. 

“These salaries are higher than they were in 
former years and perhaps sufficient for the stan 
dard of teacher talent heretofore set by low 
salaries. But they are not high enough to at 
tract the standard of teachers our schools need 
The number of teachers can be cut down by 
consolidation of schools, such as would have oc 
cured had the county unit bill been indorsed by 
the referendum. Doubtless fewer Capitol clerks 
would be needed if the quality were raised 

“Reduction of the quality of our 
portant public servants by reducing 
would not be true economy. Real economy con 
sists in protecting quality by protecting salaries 
and, as soon as it becomes practicable, raising 
them. A little mistaken present economy, en- 
gineered by party politicians, would cost heavily 
in the future prosperity of the State and the 
welfare of the generation now in its childhood.” 
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Meets the Dramatic Requirements 


Of Any Curricul | 
MAJOR SYSTEM | 
Growth of Departments of Dramatic Expression F 
in so many schools and universities has given 


rise to more and more elaborate amateur the- 
atricals, which the students themselves produce. 






ADVANTAGES: 


These performances are usually given in the Central High $ 
Remote Control school assembly hall or auditorium, and it is there Bay City, Michigan 
Extended Remote Control that the need of an adequate lighting apparatus Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, 
Cumulative Control is felt the most. 





Pre-selection 
Flashless, Noiseless Switch 
Operation \ 
Minimum Stage Space 
Unit Construction 
Experienced Design 
Perfect Workmanship 
Highest Grade Materials 





The Major System of Lighting Control has been 
installed in many schools in this country, and 
with gratifying results. As it is of unit construc- 
tion, both large and small schools may be equipped 
with this apparatus. 


Safety is the paramount feature of the Major 
System, and this makes it the most practical for 
school installations. It is not only safe to operate, 
but because of its special construction precludes 
all danger or fire hazards. The board may be 
locked (with any combination of lights turned 
on), thus making it impossible for anyone un- 
familiar with its operation to injure themselves, 
or to disturb the mechanism of the system itself 


2 
jitect 














Bulletin No. 28, ““The Control of 
Lighting in Theaters,” is now 


ig 














Modified Type Major 
System Pilot Board 
and Magazine Panel 
for installation in 
Schools. 


off the press, and will be sent to 
you upon request 


SArank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Detroit, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland. 


ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New Orleans, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Boston, 
Seattle. 


Philadelphia. 





Southwestern Jr. High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Malcolmson, Higginbotham & Palmer, Architects 


Pittsburgh, 








QUALIFICATIONS AND SALARIES OF SU- 
PERIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1. A further rating in teaching on the state 
teacher’s rating score card of ninety or above. 
2. Twelve additional semester hours of grad- 
uate work in education or in the subject field 


of the association. The organization will under- 
take the study and solution of specific problems. 

A special feature of the work undertaken by 
the association this year will be the preparation 


The minimum maximum salary for high school of the teacher’s interest or in both, in an in- Of @ bill providing for a state-wide tax for 
teachers of Philadelphia has been advanced to stitution approved by the State Council of Schools, a state high school inspector, and 
$3,600, subject to the regulations prescribed by Education. higher qualifications for county superintendents. 


the State Council of Education, and the addi- 
tional regulations of the local board of educa- 
tion. Pursuant to the requirement of the law, 
high school teachers who have taught for at 
least one year upon the maximum salary of $3,- 
200 prescribed by the salary schedule, will ad- 
vance to the salary of $3,400 on the next suc- 


3. Evidence of continued scholastic and pro 
fessional interests and contracts as specified in 
Sections 4 and 5 above. 

1. Teachers having qualified for the salary 
of three thousand six hundred dollars, in order 
to continue to receive this salary for successive 


Supt. Walter R. Siders, of Pocatello, is chairman 
of the legislative committee of the association. 

Longmont, Colo. The entire teaching corps, 
under the direction of the superintendent, has 
begun a complete revision of the course of 
study. While not complete for any grade or 
subject, very satisfactory progress in the work 


: . : years must receive an annual rating in teach- as bee ade 
ceeding first day of September, provided that, ;,,, “ere Bye die sagas" de has been made. 

3 ing on the state teacher’s rating score card of el ‘ol 4 , salarv schedule has 
on or before that day, the teacher has met the jinety or above and must continue to have those Pueblo, Colo. A new salary schedule has 
following qualifications: scholastic and professional interests pan “ been inaugurated basing the promotion and 


1. A rating in teaching on the state teacher’s 
rating score card of ninety or above approved 
by the superintendent. 


2. The satisfactory completion of twelve se- 


mester hours of graduate work in education, or 
in the subject field of the teacher’s interest or 
both, in an institution approved by the State 
Council of Education. Where the teacher in 
question is not the holder of a baccalaureate 
degree, such teacher must have completed in an 
accredited institution or institutions four years 


and con- 
tracts by which the said salary was first quali- 
fied for. 

5. In the event of any teachers failing to 
receive a rating of ninety or above or failing 
to show the requisite scholastic and professional 
interests and contacts, the salary of such teach- 
er shall revert to the salary of three thousand 
two hundred dollars. 

It is provided that the State Superintendent 
of Public Institution shall approve the minimum 


salaries of teachers upon three essential—pre- 
paration, experience and success in teaching. 
The minimum preparation is two years above 
the high school, with added increments for each 
year of preparation leading to the master’s de- 
gree and additional increments for each year of 
experience up to the fifth. 

The right of married women to teach in the 
schools of Wisconsin without discrimination has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court. The higher 
court, in its decision, has sustained the lower 


. : F a qualifications of all persons recommended by co cisi requiring >» Milwaukee school 
of post high school education and in addition ip), cyneri P ; recommended yy court decision, requiring. the Milwaukee sch 
Me: : : ; e superintendent of schools in any district o board to reinstate Mrs. Elsie Dickerhoff Thomp- 
thereto twelve semester hours of further ad- the first class for the special consideration p son to her position and to reimburse her for the 
. . . ass 2 § Cle - ~ re ( . Ss er S ) £ “oO se > 
vanced work. This exception applies only to pro , I 


teachers now in service. 


vided. 


time lost through discharge. 


, mm , , aes a ae -The State Education Department of Con- 
3. The submission of a thesis or published Teachers and Administration. Th iol , 
ae . , , necticut has announced the issuance of a state 
article upon some subject germane to the teach- -Mt. Vernon, Ind. The school board report+ aes wadanie penis achers 
, cos : elementary service certificate for teachers. 
er’s professional work, approved by the superin- that 46 per cent of the teachers attended sum- 


tendent of schools. 


4. Membership and participation in the ac- 
tivities of a professional organization or learned 
society, approved by the superintendent of 
schools. 

5. Distinct and helpful contribution to the 
extra curricular life of the school, approved by 
the superintendent of schools. 

Having qualified for the salary of three thou- 
sand four hundred dollars and having received 
this salary for a period of one year, such teach- 
er may advance to the salary of three thousand 
six hundred dollars (on the next succeeding first 
i of September by having met the following 


additional qualifications): 


mer school last year. Almost as large a 
cent attended the previous summer. 

In avpointing new teachers on the teaching 
corps, it is a policy of the board to obtain teach- 
ers with more training than those whose places 
they take. This way, the averave amount of 
training for teachers is being ranidlv increased, 
and the effect is already noticeable in the 
character of the work being done by those in the 
classrooms. 

—A department of research has been estab- 
lished by the Idaho State Teachers’ Association 
as a means of pursning research work in the 
field of secondary and elementary education and 
reporting the same at the next annual meeting 


per 


This certificate is to be given to teachers who 
present evidence of eight years’ service in ele- 
mentary schools prior to July, 1923, provided 
that three of these years have been in Connecti- 
cut schools, and provided, also, that professional 
reading and study have been continued. The 
rule provides that the certificate may be re- 
newed for periods of one year, as under the old 
forms of state certificates. 

—Supt. H. S. Gruver of Worcester, Mass., has 
supported the elementary teachers in their ef- 
forts toward securing increased minimum and 
maximum salaries. Supt. Gruver has recom- 
mended that the minimum salary be fixed at 
$1,200 instead of $1,000, and that the maximum 
be increased to $2,200, in place of $1,600. 
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Can you 


7. engineering department has just pub 
lished a booklet that answers such qi 


jues 


[low much light is required for study 


rooms, halls, stairways, gymnasiums, 


storage rooms and other spaces in 
school buildings? 


How large should the lamps be in a 


school room of any given type and 
size ? 


How many lamps should there be 1n 


| 


any given room and how high should 


they be mounted? 
How much light is reflected by ceil 


ings and walls of any given color: 


> 


You will find the book helpful. A copy will 


be sent you without obligation if vou will use 


the coupon 


SF 2 fs oo 


ma OLOPHANE CO aon 


I 














Holophane R-r (Reflector- 
Refractor), an ideal unit 
for achool lightina 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Please send me_ with obligatior 


Lighting.” 

NAME 
ADDRESS 

CITY 





“opy of your be c Modern School 














SHOWFR ROOM, THE LOCHMOOR CLUB, GROSSE POINTE, MICHIGAN 
ARCHITECTS, STRATTON « SNYDER 


SPOTLESSLY CLEAN 
—and hasily Kept So 


Far-seeing architects and institutional 
boards, when specifying wall and wain- 
scoting material, look beyond present 
whiteness, present cle anline ‘ss, apparent 
hardness. They insist upon a stain proof, 
changeless sl}; ab material that is easy to 
keep spotlessly sanitary year after year 
test 
It must withstand both use and abuse 


under the ot continuous service. 


—and never lose its original finish. 


Vitrolite was developed to meet all re- 
quirements of an ideal slab material for 
wainscoting and wall-surtacing in public 
wash rooms, toilet rooms, corridors, and 


lunch rooms. 


On request we will refer you to installa- 
tions in your own locality where Vitrolite 
has given perfect satisfaction. Write for 
specific ation data. 


Representative Installations of litrolite 
ST. PAUL — University of Minnesota 
Architect, C. H. Johnson 
DETROIT Motors Building, 
Albert Kahr 
ROANOKE, VA.— Iefferson 
Architect, H. M. Miller 


Library, 
Genera! 


Architect, 


Surgica 


Hospital, 


THE VITROLITE 


Chamber of C 


COM PANY 


ommerce Building, Chicago 


tf America and Overseas 


Service Organizations in Principal Citve 
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No. 596 N. Self-clos- Economy in plumbing fixtures, like value, is determined primarily, not 
ing Sanitary Fountain, by what they cost, but by their utility, economy in operation and 
has a vitreous china service. 


bowl and bubbler. All 
metal parts heavy nick- 
el plated. Noteworthy 
feature is special sup- 
ply faucet for filling 
glass or pitchers. 


““‘Nonco” Plumbing Fixtures combine all these features—and many 
more. Every “Nonco” Fixture is the finest of its kind and reflects 
in every detail the endeavor to make each a product of the utmost in 
utility and durability, one that will insure efficiency and economy in 
operation and absolute satisfaction in use. 

That we have succeeded is best attested to by the fact that ‘““Nonco” 


Plumbing Fixtures have now been used in the schools throughout the 


country for over 45 years 


Our catalogue is sent free on request 


BRANCHES 
Davenport, Ia. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pueblo, Colo. Birmingham, Ala. N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Houston, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Little Rock, Ark Memphis, Tenn. Edwardsville, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Tex Illinois Missouri 




















Pioneer Manufacturers of % 


























‘Plum bmg fixtures Zor Schools 

































ECONOMY 


Twelve Gallons of Water 
for an Invigorating Shower 





A Feature of Speakman Showers 


ND economy is a special feature of the H-895 
4 Institutional Shower shown 
lhe Mixometer gives the “just right’ shower tem 
perature instantly without waste of water. It 1s 
ill metal. The Anyforce Shower Head is drilled, 





ach hole separately and at an angle, so that the 
rather receives the benefit of each cleansing spray 


none wasted around him 

















lhe Lock Shield ( ontrolling otops allow you to set 
the water volume so that 6 gallons per minute are 
all that can be used. ‘wo minutes are enough for 


i good shower 


\nd then there is the matter of up keep cost. Due to care in designing, making and finally testing this is negligible 


This care built into Speakman Showers assures that they will always be ready for operation. 


We will be glad to send School Boards interested in showers, any information we might have on the shower in which 
they are interested. We'll also send a folder on this institutional shower 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


: MAN CHAWEDS 
WE BsFRER! SPRLY WILE LW 


When specified, shower head with control hidden in it will be furnished 
instead of the Anyforce Head. 
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“VERTICO 
SLANT” 


AND 


SPECIFY 
INSTALL 





RUNDLE-SPENCE 





china, 


No. C 147 


Drinking Fountain 


A pedestal Play- 
ground Standard fix- 
ture (for schools) of 
galvanized pipe and 





No. C 92 


This handsome vitreous 
one-piece 
combines all the conveni- 
ences of the vertical stream 
fountain with the special slanting stream feature, which 
prevents bacteria from falling back upon the jet and 
permits of the copious drinking feature of the vertical 
stream as the mouth comes in contact with the stream 
at a point where it loses its momentum. 
can be readily filled from it. 


tampering or pilfering reduced to a minimum. 





“VERTICO SLANT” 


DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


“VERTICO 
SLANT” 











fountain 


Glass or cup 
Possibility of squirting, 





with extra heavy 
vitreous china bowl 
with “Vertico Slant” 
stream. This foun- 
tain is short and of 
extra 


strong con-+ 


struction. 





























SCHOOL LAW. 
School Lands and Funds. 


A school district is an agency for adminis- 
tration of an important function of the state, 
as provided in the Pennsylvania const.tution, 
art. 10, and for such purpose is regarded as a 
quasi municipal corporation.—Lyon v. Strock, 
118 A. 432, Pa. 

The Illinois laws of 1921, p. 798, 95, providing 
that where there are two community high school 
d.stricts which overlap in territory, that dis- 
trict which shall have been first established and 
now continues to maintain a high school is 
validated and confirmed, pertains only to dis- 
tricts in which attempts have been made to 
organ.ze as high school districts, but the organ- 
ization was not accomplished because of some 
irregularity, defect, or omission in the proceed- 
ing, and has no effect on districts that were 
legally organized.—People v. Opie, 136 N. E. 
752, Ill. 

The Illinois legislature has power to detach 
territory from one school district and attach it 
to another by a curative act validating an ille- 
gally organized distr.ct.—People v. Opie, 136 N. 
E. 752, Ill. 

Where a good-faith 
organ.ze 
trict and 


attempt was made to 
a consolidated independent school dis- 
after the election had been held a 
board of directors was elected, tax levies made, 
and contracts entered into for conducting a 
school, it was a de facto corporation until ad- 
judicated illegal.—Coon v. District Court in and 
for Clarke County, 190 N. W. 12, Ia. 

Under the Georgia code of school laws, $117, 
requiring school district lines to be clearly and 
positively defined by boundaries, such as creeks, 
public roads, land lots, or district or county 
lines, boundaries other than those mentioned, if 
clearly and positively defined, do not render the 
creation of the district void.—Stephens v. 
School Dist. No. 8, Habersham County, 114 S. 
E. 197, Ga. : 

School District Government. 
hae i only to the Michigan constitution, art. 
ae 1, providing that schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged, and sec- 
tion 9, providing that primary schools shall be 
maintained in every school d.strict in the state 
for the education of its pupils without charge 
for tuition, the legislature has entire control 


63 FOURTH STREET 





Send now for circular giving greater detail 
and a variety of styles. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


over the schools of the state and their opera- 


tion.—Child Welfare Soc.ety of Flint v. Ken- 
nedy School Dist., 180 N. W. 1002, Mich. 
Hemingway’s Code of Mississippi, § 4004, 


(Mississippi laws of 1916, ¢c. 194), provid.ng 
that elections affecting any question to be sub- 
mitted to the qualified electors in a consolidated 
school district 1s mandatory and an election held 
in a private residence located on the school 
grounds, but in no way connected with the 
schoolhouse, is void.—Board of Supervisors of 
Stone County, v. O’Neal, 93 So. 483, Miss. 

Though school district trustees were not 
elected, as required by the Georgia code of 
school laws, {| 120, and the Civil Code of 1910, 
{| 1533, but commissioned by the county board 
of education on the recommendation of a mass 
meeting, where they had been acting as 
trustees, they were trustees de facto, and their 
action in calling a bond election could not be 
attacked on account of the manner of their 
selection and appointment. Stephens v. School 
Dist. No. 3, Habersham County, 114 S. E. 197, 
aa. 

Where a new district was in all respects 
validly organized in good faith under the lowa 
supplementary Supplement of 1915, {| 2794, ex- 
cept that the new board was not elected as re- 
quired by the Iowa code, §] 2795, and the old 
board, in apparent ignorance of the law, 
assumed to act for the new district, preceding 
regularly to hire teachers, buy supplies, con- 
tract for a new building, etc., and everyone 
treated the organization as the existing school 
corporation, the circumstances being such as to 
induce people to suppose without inquiry that 
the old board were the officers they assumed to 
be, it must be held, as respects levy of taxes by 
them, valid if made by officers elected accord 
ing to law, that they were de facto officers of a 
de facto district, so that their acts were not sub- 
ject to collateral attack.—Herbst v. Held, 190 
N. W. 153, Ia. 

School District Property. 

Under the Illinois laws of 1919, p. 925, amend- 
ing section 91 of the laws of 1909, p. 368, relat- 
ing to the establishment of high school districts 
and the construction of buildings, and providing 
that notice of all elections under the act shall 
be posted by the board of education in at least 
ten of the most public places in each voting 
precinct at ieast ten days previous to the day of 


SATISFACTION 





SERVICE of cast 


FOR 





et 


No. C 143 


Drinking Fountain 


\ pedestal fixture 
iron, beauti- 
fully enameled and 
furnished with an 
extra heavy vitreous 
china bowl. Can be 
had with self-closing 
four- 
arm handle stop, or 


ball-bearing 


foot valve control. 




















election, an election for the erection of school 
buildings and a bond issue therefor, held after 
only five notices were posted, was _ void.— 
Roberts v. Eyman, 136 N. E. 736, Ml. 

An election under the Illinois laws of 1919, 
p. 925, on the question of the erection of school 
buildings and a bond issue therefor is a special 
election, and if notice is not given for the 
length of time and by the number of notices 
required by statute, the elect.on will be void, 
and no authority be conferred.—Roberts Vv. 
Eyman, 136 N. E. 736, IIl. 

An informal minute, entered upon the records 
by a board of education in flexible terms, as evi- 
dence of a contract made by it acting otherwise 
than at a meeting duly convened in the absence 
of the party with whom it was made, is not 
governed by the rule applicable to written con 
tracts, and was properly interpreted in the light 
of constituent agreements made between such 
parties and the representatives of the board. 
Rudman v. Board of Educaticn +f Independent 
268, W. VA. 


Dist. of Ravenswood, 114 S. E. 
School District Taxation. 

Though, under the Georgia code of school 
laws, ‘ 143, Park’s annotated political code, 
§ 1545a, ballots for school district bond election 
should have had the words “for schoolhouse” or 
“against schoolhouse,” the use of ballots having 
the words “for bonds” and “against bonds” did 
not invalidate the election, where from the 
notice of election and the form of the ballots, it 
was clear the voters understood that they were 
voting for or against a schoolhouse.—Stephens 
v. School Dist. No. 3, Habersham County, 114 S. 
E. 197, Ga. 

A school district bond election will not be de- 
clared void because of a slight departure from 
the phraseology required by statute to be 
written or printed on the ballots, when it is 
clear from the ballots cast that the voters’ in- 
tention is fully indicated.—Stephens v. School 
Dist. No. 3, Habersham County, 114 S. E. 197, 
Ga. 

Pupils. 

A school district cannot be compelled to fol- 
low the full four high school course of study 
prescribed by the state board of education under 
the Kansas general statutes of 1915, § 8872.— 
State v. School Dist. No. 2, Sumner County, 209 
P. 665, Kans. 
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SCHOCL WORK AND HEALTH. 

Shall children who arrive at the ordinary 
chronological age for beginning school be ad 
mitted it they are not physically fit for school 
work? Shall they be promoted from class to 
class if their physical age is really less than 
their chronological age? These are questions 
which the Journal of the American Medical As 
sociation raises in a recent editorial. Many be 
ginnings in human life are determined solely on 
a chronological basis, without any consideration 
of the other factors which affect an individual. 


The editorial says: In at least two of these it 
must seem somewhat strange, on careful con 
sideration, to find that chronologieal rathe) 


than physiologic age has so often been made the 
basis for features of great importance in human 
experience In many states the law carefully 
defines the below which children may not 
leave school to engage in wage earning labor. 
Thus, the problem of child labor is settled, in 
practice, on the basis of age, without necessary 
reference to the biologic or other fitness of the 
young worker concerned. The minimal stan 
dards for children entering employment, as for 
mulated in a report ' of the Children’s Bureau 
Conferences in 1919, refers frequently to mini- 
mal ages for a variety of employment demand- 
ing varying degrees of physical endurance and 
skill. Everywhere one reads of an age mini 
mum, although a novel addendum is found in 
the suggestion that a child shall not be allowed 
to go to work until he has had a physical exam- 


ave 


ination by a public health physician and has 
been found to be of normal development for a 
person of his age, and physically fit for the 
work at which he is to be employed. It will 


mark a great step in advance when fitness to 
engage in manual labor or in other sorts of 
tasks at tne end of a normal school life shall 
be pased on the physiologic and mental equip 
ment of the person concerned, as much as on the 
number of years that have his 
birth. 

A second event in which, all too often, years 
rather than physique and personality seem to 
be principles guiding to decision, involves the 
time in life at which children should begin their 
school work. We have no desire to enter 
the debate as to when the preschool days should 


elapsed since 


into 


end. Certain facts in reference to the argu- 
ments often advanced deserve, however, to be 
known. It is frequently stated that the acceler 


ation of the educational process through school 
attendance may in the long run be detrimental 
rather than otherwise. In other words, this 
concerns the question whether it would be better 
for the health of most children if they were 
not sent to school when the law says they are 
old enough to go, but were kept out until they 
are older. As the views entertained by both 
physicians and educators have usually repre- 
sented personal opinions based on unsubstanti- 
ated impressions or chance observations, the U 
S. Public Health Service * has conducted investi- 
gations bearing directly on the subject. A 
study of the schoolchildren in a typical Ameri- 
can community has shown that the work of the 
elementary grades had little, if any, adverse 
effect on the pupils’ weight. Of the children 
who entered the schools up to the standard of 
weight in the fall, remarkably few were under- 
weight in March. This was observed entirely 
irrespective of the age of the pupil, the under- 


age child making as good a showing as the 
normal age or overage child. Sterling? con 
cludes that parents need not hesitate to send a 
healthy child to school at the age of 6, which 


was the entrance age of the studied. 
When the investigator regards it as plain that 
school life, apart from detrimental influences 
which may exist in the home environment, is 
not ordinarily a menace to the child’s state of 
nutrition, good sense seems to be adequately 
supported by a critical inspection of existing 
school conditions. Such justified generalizations 
cannot fail to be a helpful guide to him wno may 
be the chief guide and 
physician in many families 


S< hool 


counselor as well as 


Standards of Child Welfar Conference Series 1 
tion 6, Children's Burs U. S. Dept. Labor, 
y I Blanche itrition and Education 

Pu h Rep. 837:2798 (Nov. 10 j22 
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OUR SCHOOL BOARD. 


There is no body of men performing a public 
function from whom quite so much fairness, 
squareness, and bigness is expected as from the 
American School Board. Nowhere can you find 
a group of men giving the amount and quality of 
service for as high a purpose as they. No one 
but its members know the amount of time given 
—without compensation—for the betterment of 
the community through their planning for its 
boys and girls. It can be said that the future of 
our democracy lies in the hands of boards of 
education serving throughout the country. If 
they plan wisely and well, the schools are good, 
the citizenry of tomorrow will be thoughtful, 
broad-minded and cooperative—impregnable bul- 
warks against the canker of anarchy and sedi- 
tion.—Times-Journal, Savanna, Illinois. 

THE SCHICK TEST. 

Dr. William H. Park, formerly chief of 
York City’s bacteriological laboratories, 
only approved the Schick 
diphtheria but has prepared a 
subject of ‘“Toxin-Antitoxin Immunization 
Against Diphtheria” in which he gives the re- 
sults of his long experience in investigating the 


New 
not 
detecting 
paper on the 


has 


test for 


experimental and practical phases of the im- 
munization against, and treatment of, the dis- 
ease. Dr. Park’s paper was discussed and his 
conclusions heartily approved by such physi- 
clans as Dr. Abraham Zingher of New York; 


Dr. John F. Hogan of Baltimore; Dr. William H. 
Thaler of St. Louis; Dr. C. A. Earle of Des 
Plaines, Ill., and Dr. W. W. Rankin of Raleigh, 


N. C. 

The summary and conclusions of Dr. Park’s 
paper wert reprinted in the Journa of the 
American Medical Association They read: 

“The results of twenty-five years of experi- 
mental and practical investigation of the im- 
munizing efiect of toxin- anti-toxin injections 
and the value of the Schick test are as follows: 

“Three injections, 1 ¢. @¢. each, of a suitable 


two 


about 85 per cent of sus- 


toxin-antitoxin mixture, spaced one 01 


weeks apart, will cause 


ceptible childre Oo older persons to develop 
sufficient antit give the negative Schick 
reaction and produce marked, if not absolute, 
protectl I avall phtheria. 

“The di opment of the immunity is slow 
An amount of antitoxin sufficient to prevent the 
positive Schick reaction develops in the different 
hildren in from one to six months after the 
receiving of the injections. Antitoxin as here 
tofore must continue to be used to produce im- 
mediate mmunity. 

‘The duration of the immunity in at least 
10 per cent of the children is for more than six 
years, and probably for the remainder of life. 
There seems to be no difference in this respect 


between these and antitoxin 
naturally. 
‘Toxin-antitoxin 
given within two 
antitoxin; otherwise 
neutralized 
antitoxin 1s 
““Mixtures 


those who deve op 


should not be 
weeks after an injection of 
the s slightly over- 
resulting development of 


niections 


toxr 
and the 
lessened. 
made from old t antitoxin 


Xin and 


are fairly stable and may be used for a period 
of one year. Even such preparations are at 
their best when first sent out, as the mixtures 


slowly tend to become at first neutralized and 
then slightly antitoxic. This change gradually 
lessens the immunizing power of the toxin. The 


toxin-antitoxin 
dark place; it 
three 


should be kept cool and in a 
to use the mixtures within 
months after their final preparation. 
No Serious Effects. 
“A toxin-antitoxin mixture of stabilized ma- 
terials which is safe when it leaves the labora- 
tory cannot become more toxic on being kept. 
No effects have ever resulted from the 
injections given to the tens of thousands of the 
New York children since we our work, 


seven years a 


is best 


Serlious 


began 
ro. 


' mt ' Hen 


ELECTIVE SCHOOL 
BOARDS 

I trust that, by elective school boards, if neces- 
sary, school boards for every county, and school 
boards for every city in the state, will be given 
such ample home rule powers over our schools, 
as will encourage local initiative and constantly 
improving schools. I trust that the common 
people, who now understand that the thorough 
education of their children is a matter of the very 
first importance, will make themselves so felt, by 
their votes and their voices, that ultimately the 
politicians will be compelled to let the schools 
alone.—Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N. Y. 


COPOLESOLROOSAGE DA LTTE EUERAGDEESEAEL DEEN UEULEASERAGDOE HAUT AA EERSODEAERASEROERERGAOEOREOACAROEDUCU DOSEN EON OU EEDA ROEOORORORtEOoES 


FAVORING 


‘The 
means of separating those individuals who have 
antitoxic immunity from those that have none. 
Although a simple test, it must be carried out 


Schick test is an extremely reliable 


with extreme care. The toxin must be retained 
intracutaneously, and the toxin must be neither 
25 per cent. more nor than the desired 
amount. It is extremely important to choose 
glass of suitable chemical composition for the 
containers in which the toxin is to be placed, 
as otherwise rapid deterioration may take place. 

“The preliminary Schick test is usually omit- 
ted in children under 3 years of age. This is 
for two reasons: 1. Two-thirds of these children 
require the toxin-antitoxin injections anyway. 
2. We are not certain whether those that do 
give the negative reaction are immune because 
of an unusual persistence of the antitoxin given 
them by their mothers or because of the active 
development of antitoxin in their own bodies. 
After this age the test is desirable, but it is 
often omitted. 

When to Use the Test. 

“Thus, in practical school work, the first 
Schick test is frequently omitted in children up 
to the age of 6 because it is easier to inject the 
children at once rather than to delay for the 
test. At this the percentage of children 
requiring immunization is still high and the an- 
noyance from the injections is slight. The omis- 
sion of the preliminary Schick test facilitates 
the introduction of the immunizing injections in 
the schools. Above the age of 6 years the pre- 
liminary Schick test should be made whenever 
practicable. 

“No child should be pronounced immune from 
diphtheria because of having received three im- 
munizing injections of toxin-antitoxin. A nega- 


less 


ave 


tive Schick test is absolutely necessary before 
one can properly make such a statement or issue 
a certificate. 

“The use of the control protein test made with 
the heated toxin is advisable at all ages when 


a careful separation of the pseudo-negative re- 
action from the combined positive reaction is 
important. As with the Schick test, it is fre- 
quently omitted because of local conditions. The 
older the child the more likely it is to be immune 
and to give a confusing protein reaction. In 
children under 5 years of age the protein reac- 
tion seldom the picture if the Schick 

late as the fourth day; between 
control does not help greatly 
In older children and 
adults, not only contro] protein test 
help us to decide more correctly in about 10 per 
cent of doubtful reactions, but when it is marked 


confuses 
tests are read as 
5 and 7 years, the 
in more than 5 


per cent. 


does the 


it also indicates with some probability those 
persons who are likely to have the marked local 
and constitutional reactions from the toxin-anti- 


toxin injections. 

‘The toxin-antitoxin inject 
before the age of 6 months. 
most of the infants retain the antitoxin re- 
ceived from their mothers. Up to the age of 
three months immunizing injections are usually 
ineffective, as the infant tissues do not respond 
sufficiently during this period to the toxin-anti- 
toxin to produce antitoxin. Under usual condi- 
tions it is probably safe to wait until the infant 
is nine months old and then to give the injec- 
tions at the first suitable occasion. During the 
first three years there is almost no annoyance 
from the injections. As the child grows older 
the danger from diphtheria gradually lessons, 
and the percentage of those developing annoy- 
ing local and constitutional reactions slowly in- 
creases. 

“The immunization of school children in act- 
ing to prevent their contracting diphtheria also 
lessons the exposure to infection of the younger 
children of pre-school age in their families. 

“There appears to be no difference in the 
degree of immunity between those individuals 
who have developed antitoxin from natural 
causes and those who did so because of the 
stimulus of the toxin-antitoxin injections. 

“Institutions in which the children have been 


are inadvisable 
During this time 


10ns 


given the immunizing injections have been re- 
markably free from diphtheria. 


“The school children who have been injected 
have had one-fourth as many cases as the un- 
treated children, and these cases have been of 
severity.” 


FRESH AIR NEEDED IN SCHOOLROOMS. 


A well designed and simple arrangement of 
window ventilation is the most promising meth- 


less 


od of classroom ventilation according to the 
conclusions of the New York State Commis- 
sion on Ventilation in its final report. As & 


result of critical studies of ventilating problems 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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“Filing’s Slow Work” 


and slow work takes money out 
of the pockets of owner and 
plumber. 


When you buy Clow plumbing 
the “slow work”’ is done for you. 

Take the battery of lavatories 
shown above. Before being as- 
sembled they are matched 
nothing being more unsightly and 
more likely to bring criticism 
than a row of fixtures that vary 
as to size or color. 

The brass work is then assem- 
bled and fitted. And ‘“‘fitting’’ 
means what it says. As an ex- 
ample, the under side of the 


fianges on basin cocks and wastes 
are filed down until they fit snug 
over curves and any unevenness 
of surface there may be. 

All trimming’s are then plainly 
marked for the fixtures on which 
they are to go. In short, when 
the goods reach the job, all the 
plumber has to do is set them up. 

He saves time and labor; and 
the owner gets a better job. 


te Clow, Ve 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicag: 


Sales offices in the principal cities 
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Good Appearance © 
in Toilets : 


No. 3 of a Series on 
“How to Judge Metal Partitions” 


| NE4t, wholesome, good-looking toi- 

let partitions are a credit to the ap- 
pearance of any well-kept toilet room— 
especially in schools. That’s why so 





and sanitation, has made Sanymetal a 
really attractive partition. Take for 
example the new Sanymetal toilet door. 
It is built with a one-piece wide stile 
and pleasing drawn mold all around the 
panel. It adds that finished touch not 
found in “made-to-sell-at-a-price” par- 
titions. Yet Sanymetal costs no more 
than any other good partition. 


| 

many of the authorities responsible for | 

| the equipment of these structures | 
choose Sanymetal. Attention to the | 
| details of design, as well as strength 


NOTOOS 0.0 OOOO Oe ieee 





Other Sanymetal features are: unusually rigid in 


| 
' 
| 
stallation, exclusive use of Armco Ingot Iron Sheets, 
2 high grade baked enamel finish, sanitary water-shed- I 
be ding base shoe, slant-lip partition mold, patented 
e!| Sanymetal Gravity Roller Hinges, electro-zine rust- 
= proofing of all hardware, unit section design, with 
| or without doors, adaptable to any arrangement. 
Lan Sanymetal is also made for urinals, shower and 
| dressing rooms, toilet wainscot, and corridor screens 


Write ‘oday for new Catalog No. 5 


BA THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


989 East 64th St. Cleveland, O. 





Toilet and Office Rutitions a 
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The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 
For Schools 











8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 


Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 

The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 

Hundreds in use. 


Details on request. 
THOS. KELLY AND BROS. 


404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 




















Lincolnwood School, Evanston, Ill. Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Archts. 


The Right Kind of Floors Are 


Imperative in Schools 


A hard, rasping floor is very tiring. The noise from them is 
distracting, and prevents best efforts by teachers as well as 
pupils. A floor that is dusty, or that has cracks, is impos- 
sible to keep clean, and is detrimental to health. 

Overcome all these serious common faults by laying 
T-M-B Flooring over all school floors, in class rooms, assem- 
bly rooms, corridors—everywhere. 

T-M-B Floors are highly sanitary, having no seams or 
cracks. They have a dense, dustless texture that is noiseless 
and warm underfoot. Their resiliency makes them restful to 
walk on. They will not show wear for many years, and can 
be installed and maintained at a low cost. An investigation 
will conclusively demonstrate their superiority. 


Write Dept. 5 
for full infermation 


THE Mastic Fleor 





THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO., 133 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


—— 
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Let Fiske Fence 
Your School 


AND it will be done right, and stay right for 
years. 


Fiske has been fencing schools, playgrounds, etc., 
for so long that Fiske knows how to give the most 
satisfactory results at the most satisfying reason- 
able cost. 


From hexagonal mesh wire fencing to ornamental iron 
fencing, Fiske fencing will fill your needs, no matter what 
they may be,— meeting them with absolute certainty of 
giving you 100% satisfactory service in appearance, quality, 
and endurance. 





Fiske will contract to do the installation or will furnish 
you with plans, blue prints and full erecting instructions 




















Let Fiske fence your school o7 playground 


\ 
Py Send for catalog L3. 
as 


5 J.W.Fiske sisri 
; ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 








nd | years, the Commis 
e! ? \ n mie aspects of 
i! ] i M W I bes I 

me vea} 

) \ i 1 nN ess la 

t i ! ed ns, thi 

l ! { tionabi 1 n t 

( It sutlicien 1 ess the 

ar ilation of odors and permits the main 
tenar a cooler air condition, which the 
phy il and psychological experiments of 
tr ( n have hown are more favor- 
mfort, health and efficiency. Fur 

thermore, it is the opinion of the Commission 
that vy ventilation does not tend to produce 
U I mity of air currents and temperature 
Cc] cts tic of fan ventilated rooms, and which 
found to exert a definite harmful effect 
o! by promoting susceptibility to disease 

and affections of the air passages. 

Ir room ventilation, the Commission 
emphasizes the need of careful temperature con- 
uO t to exceed seventy degrees, the use of 
wil reflectors to prevent drafts, and ade- 

ivity exhaust ducts not less than eight 

t in diameter. The use of suction fans 

n ¢ t ducts is found to work against the 

yperation of the system. In the aver- 

m, the Commission found that more 

that econd-grade children, or thirty sixth- 

gra is undesirable and militates against 

t of the system. The most agreeabl 
ten found to be 67 degrees. 

W devised and controlled systems of 

tion with windows closed, are found 

a producing excellent results, certain 
t cs inherent in the method make 
thi yr to a good system of window venti- 
at \ 


‘re used, it has been found necessary 
not to have adequate provision of fan, 

t and register equipment. but also to 
anically and individually the tem- 


per nd volume of air supply in each room. 
) . ‘_— . . . 

Re n and humidification of the air sup- 
T | 4 


ficial systems of ventilation do not 

yi ! results and are not recommended by 

C ion. 

I mmission points out that the nature 
ment of a school must dictate the 
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method of ventilation to be used. Window ven- work, has been very gratifying. 

tilation might pro nadequate in crowded The board has installed modern playground 

classrooms, or in a noisy or insanitary district. equipment in each school-yard. 

[he prime essential of all systems of ventila- Watts, Calif. A department of hygiene ha 

tion is the avoidance of overheating, and the been established with the appointment f a 

most important article of ventilation equipment home nurse and the holding of clinics for the 
the thermometer. removal of eye and tooth troubles, and for th 
The Commission on Ventilation which was ap- removal of physical defects such as adenoid 

pointed in 1913 by the governor of the State of and diseased tonsils. Classes for mothers have 

New Yi rK, Consists of Prof. C. E. ® Winslow of be nm ¢ stablished taking up the ] ect of the 

Yale University; Prof. F. S. Lee of Columbia’ care of “thildren before entering public schoo 

University; Prof. E. L. Thorndike of Columbia classes. 

University, and three others prominent in the The commissioner of he 


fields of public health, medicine and ventilating Park, Illinois, recentl¥Y placed restrictions on th 


enzineering. . movement of children below the age of 14 ears, 
HYGIENE AND SANITATION. and closed all grade schools, following the d 

East Hartford, Conn. Yearly physical ex- covery of more than 25 cases of diphtheria dur 

aminations of pupils have been inaugurated in ing the early part© of January. High schoo 

the schools in piace ol the previous plan of ex- classes were suspended and policemen were sta 

aminations once in two years. The work is con- tioned at skating rinks and moving picture thea 


ducted by the two school physicians employed ters to prevent the congregation of smal 

for this work. Notices of findings are sent to children. 

the parents in order that correction of physical Galesburg, Ill. In cooperation with the 

defects may be made. Anti-tuberculosis Association, an open air school 
A mental hygiene clinic has been organized was opened this fall with excellent results. The 

at Cincinnati, in cooperation with the College children in attendance have gained on an aver 


of Medicine, to serve the various social agencies, age of three pounds a week*in weight since the 
the Juvenile Court, p blic and parochial schools, school was opened. It was also found that the 
and eventually the Municipal Court The cost children lost in weight during the Christmas 
of the clinie will be $30,000 a year. vacation period. 

The several agencies will send to the clinic Fitzgerald, Ga. The local parent-teachers’ 
uch cases as they believe involve mental ab-  gccociations of “the schools have equipped the 
normalities, and the clinic will make the diag hool grounds of each ward with modern play 
nosis, prescribe the treatment, and cond ict . round equipment : 
yJlowun to s hat he treatment is carrie ’ ] } | 
. ++ “Ty e : xan Boer sok = ll divide itself into four Venice, fil. A special election was held in 

ie sigh ae + January, at which bonds were voted for the 
parts a3 lollows: ; Baas purchase of a playground and athletic field. 

1. Examination of home conditions = ; pe 

2. A psychological examination. Mt. Vernon, Ind. [he school board has 

3. A physical examination by a physician. purchased an athletic field of nine acres adjoin 

1. A psychiatrical examination for evidences ing the high school site. The ground ha ary 
of developing mental disease. drained and the board will erect a cement gran 1- 

Dr. E. A. North of the Longview Hospital, Stand in the spring.. When completed, 1 will 
has been made director of the institution, with be one of the finest athletic fields in t part of 
authority to organize and develop the work. the country. 

Longmont, Colo. Arrangements have been Connersville, Ind. Plans have been com- 
made to furnish milk twice a day to all under- pleted for the summer playground work to be 
nourished children in the grade schools and jun- conducted under the direction of the local school 


ior hich school. While the plan has been in authecrities. The school board owns and oper- 
operation only a short time, the gain made by ates the summer playground, which is open to 
the children both in weight and quality of school all school ‘children. 
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DURAND 


LOCKERS— 


URAND Steel Lockers look simple in 
construction, and they are. 
taken many years, many plans, and 

much special machinery to make them 


simple. 


This simplicity gives them better ap- 
cleanliness; 
construction, and many more years of serv- 


pearance; greater 


ice. 


There is a finality about Durand design 
that makes Durand Lockers “‘standard 


Send for catalogs on lockers or shelving. 
Send us your specifications for prices. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago 
37th Street and 11th Avenue, New York City 
1521 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 





STEEL 


It has 


stronger 


%9 
. 


2421 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 





The high school, at Benton Harbor, Mich., 
has come into possession of a fine athletic field 
through the gift of $10,000 made by the Filstrup 
Brothers, Mr. A. W. Filstrup and Mr. E. C. 
Filstrup, for the improvement of the field. The 
money is to be available during the coming year 
and will be followed by additional payments 
necessary in the development of the site. The 
improvements which comprise a football field, a 
track, baseball field, tennis courts, and bleachers 
will reach an estimated cost of $60,000. 

Mr. A. W. Filstrup, the elder of the two 
brothers is president of the board of education 
and takes a deep interest in the city’s civic 
affairs. Mr. E. C. Filstrup is associated with 
his brother in a local business firm and is also 
interested in the local civic affairs. 

PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN SUBNORMAL. 

Fewer than one in twenty among a group 
of 3,000 children, 2 to 7 years of age, in Gary, 
Ind., were found by physicians of the federal 
children’s bureau to be free from physical de- 
fects. The bureau’s report on “Physical Status 
for Pre-School Children, Gary, Ind.,” states that 
about half the children of these ages in the 
city were given examinations, and that 60.7 per 
cent of the group were children of foreign-born 
white mothers. The exact proportion of chil- 
dren without physical defects was 4.8 per cent, 
or 149 out of 3,125 examined. The children of 
foreign-born parentage had a few more defects 
than those of native white parentage and a 
few less than the colored children. 

The most common type of defect found among 
the Gary children was that including defects of 
the nose and throat, such as adenoids and en- 
larged or diseased tonsils. This type occurred 
in 69 per cent of the cases. The most conspicu- 
ous single defect was decayed teeth, the per- 
centages increasing from 21.1 per cent to 87.7. 
More than one-third of the children tested 
showed defective sight and of those needing 
— only ten per cent had been aware of the 
need. 

According to the present standard of weights 
as evidence of undernourishment, malnutrition 
was much less common than ordinarily reported. 
Only 9.7 per cent of the children were ten per 
cent below the average weight for their height. 
Postural defects on the whole seemed to bear 
some relation to underweight and this was true 


also for anemia and for bone defects due to 
rickets. The large proportion of other common 
types of defects among children of average 
weight or above “suggests the importance of 
periodic physical examination.” ‘The findings 
suggest that there may be no definite relation 
between these other types of defects and under- 
weight, and there is an apparent need for fur- 
ther study of the growth of children between 2 
and 7 years of age before any standard of devia- 
tion from average weight can be made for chil- 
dren at this age period. 

The investigation was made in connection 
with a social and economic study of infant mor- 
tality and the pre-school child in Gary. 

SCHOOLS AN ECONOMIC ASPECT. 

—Winfield, Kans. The local Chamber of 
Commerce recently published a_ bulletin, in 
which it called attention to the fact that the 
schools and colleges of the city constituted one 
of its most outstanding economic assets. The 
statement offers statistics to show that the com- 
munity expends in taxes for the schools, gifts 
and tuitions to its three colleges, an average 
sum of $193,000 a year. On the other hand, the 
community receives from salaries, supplies and 
materials bought locally, and expense of out- 
of-town students, an average of $886,155 a year. 
This means an income in excess of expense of 
$692,855 which represents a 350 per cent rate 
on the annual investment. If the schools and 
colleges distributed this income as a quarterly 
dividend to 4,175 voters of Winfield, it would 
mean a check for $38.74 to each, every three 
months. 

Another unusual local condition, brought out 
oy the bulletin, is that out of a city population 
of 9,575, more than 33 per cent, or 3,364 are 
enrolled in some school in the community. The 
businessmen of Winfield have recognized educa- 
tion as one of the community’s assets, and the 
seal of the Chamber of Commerce has for its 
central feature, the statement “Winfield Excels 
in Education.” 

The data on student population, as printed 
in the Chamber’s bulletin, was prepared by Supt. 
William French of the Winfield Schools, assisted 
by Dr. A. E. Kirk, Prof. Charles Scaer, Mrs. 
W. S. Dalton and Mr. Arthur Johnson, clerk of 
the board of education. 





A SCHOOL RIPPER BILL. 
A School Ripper Bill has been introduced in 


the Delaware legislature. The bill seeks the 
repeal of all laws relating to free public schools 
enacted since April, 1919, and the re-enactment 
of all laws previously in force, except those ap- 
plying to the assessment of real and personal 
property for school purposes and the levying 
and collection thereon. 

In other words, the bill abolishes the existing 
school code, except its revenue-raising features, 
and puts the state back in educational features 
where it was in 1919, before the school code was 
passed. 

The bill provides that the present school 
boards, trustees, officers, teachers and all the 
employees of the several boards created by and 
holding office under the laws of the state shall 
be authorized and directed to continue in their 
respective offices and in the exercise of the 
functions thereof for the remainder of the 
school year. All school moneys at the disposal 
of the boards and officers are subject to expendi- 
ture by them under the provisions of the exist- 
ing laws for the remainder of the school year. 

It further provides that at the several school 
elections to be held this year, a full board shall 
be elected to conduct the business of each of 
the said schools, who shall have the manage- 
ment and conduct of the schools as under the 
old law. 


Pass the Office Around. 


“One of the worst results of the political 
selection of the county superintendent of schools 
is that about the time some good man has 
gotten his hand in so as to be ready to do some 
real work for the county the four years of office 
holding is up, and of course the democratic 
thing to do is to pass the office around.” Thus 


writes Dr. H. T. Musselman in discussing the 
rural school situation in Texas. He further 
says: 


“Few county superintendents will offer their 
services for more than four years, knowing that 
the chances are nine to one that they would be 
defeated for reelection for a third term. It 1s 
th.s very fact which keeps many of our good 
school leaders from seeking this line of educa- 
tional work—in the end it is a thankless job 
and usually leads to an educational blind-alley. 
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Wire school buildings the best way! 























} H‘4vE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 

rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 
to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 


and ceilings. 
Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 


it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 
pensive. 














For well-wired school buildings 
Specift 
pecify 


WIREMOLD 


CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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out the country has 


when compared with 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


QUALITY 
TEATURES 


Back of the 


FISTEE| 


apparent quality of 
“WEISTEEL” Toilet, Shower and 
Dressing Room Compartments, you 
will find: Heavy gauge, special finish, 
Keystone Copper-Bearing steel; drawn 
steel posts; brass foot castings; strong 
pressed steel fittings; “WEISTEEL” 
special Lawson Universal Hinges; 
nickel plated brass latch, coat hook and 
pull; precision methods of manufac- 
ture; expert workmanship; a twelve 
year record of satisfied users. 





A typical 
“WEISTEEL” 


installation. 


Twelve years use 


in schools throug! 


proved the superior 
ity of “‘WEISTEEL” 





slate or marble. This 
uperiority can be 
had with a 


iving 


worth 


Facts sent on responsible request. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 


CHICAGO N MONROE STREET. 
NEW YORK: 1/0 W. 347 


BOSTON: 24 MILK STREET 
STREET. LOS.ANGELES: 616 S.UTAH ST. 




















APIDOS 


TRADE MARK 


fast flush tt on! 


The concrete dust which is ground up from the un- 
treated floors of your school house is injurious to 
pupils and to their clothing and desks. 
Lapidolith makes concrete granite-hard by chemical 
action and so stops dusting and wear. It makes 
toilet floors non-absorbent and therefore easily 
washed and odorless. 
Over 250,000,000 square feet of concrete have been 
lapidolized. 
We list a few leading schools and colleges where 
Lapidolith has been used: 

The Steele School, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Board of Education, Kansas City, Kan. 

High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
and other schools and colleges in every state. 


Write for testimonials, also free sample and literature. 
Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 





UTH 


Makes Concrete Fioors 
Dustproof # Wear proof 
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For Ceilings, Walls and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges. 


Gmccat 


the sanitary, light-reflecting wall coating for halls, 
toilets and recreation rooms. Gloss finish. Easily 
kept clean of dirt and ink spots, washing with soap 
and water does not affect Cemcoat. White or 
colors. 





SONOTINT 


especially adapted for classrooms because its vel- 
vety finish reflects light without glare. 
Washable—easy to keep clean from dirt and hand 
spots. 





LIGNOPRO®. — 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 
the modern hardener gives new life to old or new 
wooden floors. It prevents splintering, wear and 
dusting and gives a smooth, sanitary and decora- 
tive surface. 


Write for full 


and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Dept. 22 116 Fifth Avenue New York 


information 
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Weigh with Ease and Accuracy 


Note the simplicity and comfort in weighing and measuring the Continental way. 


Stooping, stretching, lost motion and cumbersome handling are eliminated. 
nental Model No. 526 is the lightest, handiest scale for all around school work. 


The Conti- 
Can be 


taken down and put away in the convenient carrying case in less than two minutes. 


If you have ever weighed a large class on a big, inconvenient scale, the following 


paragraphs will prove a revelation to you. 


> The Continental has 
Finish beam and poises are 


and handsome appearance. 


Convenient Size 


tate its operation from a sitting 


Saves energy and time. 


Measuring Rod 


children 


rhe 


fead them. 


a fine satin finish and the measuring rod, 
highly nickeled and are easily kept in new 


proportions have been carefully worked out 
avoid cumbersome handling and also to facili- 
position 


No stooping, straining or bending. 


Telescope construction with self-locking device—a 
neccessary 
Touches highest point 
regardless of where child stands on platform 


safeguard against tampering hands of 


of head without troublesome manipulation, 


adapted to handle a large num 


ber of pupils in the shortest possible time with the least effort. 


Lever Construction Patented Improved [..')...3.. 


mechanism 


n base from becoming disarranged when the scale is moved 


Seale Level Indicator 


Without tl device you would 
Continental you knou 


Weight Table {\\.."" 


finished metal frame 


No Loose Weights 


Handy Direction Plate [: 


adjust and operate the sca 


needle experimenting. 


Ounce Graduations . 
work and are of sufficient 
without the u of loose weights 


welfare 
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THE NEW SCHOOL CODE OF KANSAS. 
‘] ' ago the educators of the state of 
Kat came to the conclusion tl 

* the state were “in hopel 


overlapping activities, 


1at the school 
ess confusion, 
resulting in a 


efficiency and a failure to derive the most 
from the money expended.”’ 
I result was that a school code commission 


inted to study the subject and make 
recommendation to the legislature for 
hat in the existing laws. 

It fir recommends that the community be 
n general, the unit of school organiza 
While the one-teacher type of school 
certain districts be maintained, the 
is strongly advanced that the com- 
inity basis wherever practical should be ad- 

hered to. The report explains that: 
In this connection it might be well to empha 


the plan suggested does not contem 
plate the abandonment of any school, either 
ele ntary or high; it does mean in most in 
st es the enlargement of the unit of school 


ion. An increase in the size of a 
rict, or a change in school organiza- 
tior not to be confused at all with the 
ent of any school. A large school 
ay have a number of schools in opera- 
hin its territory. This is the case in 
p illy every large city in the state.. The 
t the unit of taxation and the unit of 
administration, but it does not lim.t its 
operations to a single building. Many 


rur mmunities might well consider some of 
f d.tions parallel to those of the city. 
enlarged unit of school organization for 
rul mmunities would, in the judgment of 
the Commission, make school support and school 
ad stration far more satisfactory. The 
oper n of any particular school, or schools, 
wit! e boundaries of any d.strict would re- 
ma now, subject to the determination of 
ne themselves.” 
. Three Types of Districts. 
hool code commission recommends the 
re of three distinct types of school dis- 
Ul follows: 
the Common-School District should be any 
‘istrict that offers only elementary- 
Sch truction. 
| 


‘ommunity Schcol District should be any 
trict wh.ch offers both elementary and 


ve increased to 240 pounds, which is mote than sufficient for 


Agate Beam Bearings 
and Red Bronze Beams j"i2!'’ “canine 


inferior brass construction Will 


MTT 


Seales should stand level to function 
properly (many school floors are uneven) 
know whether your scale is level With 
appreciate this convenient, sanitary weight 
Permanently attached to the scale in a finels 


Clean with a damp cloth 


ghing capacity i hown on the beam 
eliminating the use of troublesome loose weight 
-ormanently attached for ready refer 
nee for the convenience of the nur 
t the highest point of efficiency without 
The graduations of the Continental are fine 
nough to enable exacting use for infant 
capacity to take in large school children 
By using only one weight the capacity can tal 


These bearings insure greatest accuracy, 
smooth and efficient operation and de- 
ted Bronze 


scales of the 


qualities 
ams outlis everal 


tay straight—this is important 


Wi 
ih Wi 


high school instruction, but which does not con- 
tain a city of the first or second class. 

The City Schcol District should be any school 
district contain.ng a city of the first or second 
class. 

“Elementary-school instruction” and “high- 
school instruction” in this connection to be de- 
fined by a state board of education. 

The common-school district should consist of: 
(a) one-teacher school districts of all types, or 
(b) all other school districts that offer elemen 
tary-school instruction only. 

The community school district should consist 
of any school district within the state which 
offers both elementary and high-school instruc- 
tion, but which does not contain a city of the 
first or second class. 

Out of this complicated situation the Commis- 
sion has sought to find a few principles that 
might assist in clarifying matters and_ in 
guiding to a practical solution. It feels that 
he following statements can hardly be ques- 


1. The territory of any local tax:ng district 
should not lie wholly within, or even partly 
within, the taxing area of any other local dis- 
trict. 

2. No territory should lie in a local taxing 
distr.ct when it is too remote from the school 
building of the district to receive service from 
that school. 

3. In general, any financial support received 
by a local district outside of its local school tax 
should come from a county-wide tax, and every 
local d.strict within the county should have an 
equitable share therein. 

The Financial Support of Sckocls. 

The recommendations made by the commis- 

sion on the question of financial support em 
phasizes the county unit of taxation outside of 
It says: 
In general the financial support of all 
schools outside of city school districts should be 
derived from two viz.: (a) Local 
school district tax, and (b) a county tax (out- 
side of cities). 

“The authority to levy the local school-dis- 
trict tax should rest in the qualified electors of 
any common-school district, or of any com- 
munity school district, at their annual meeting 
or at any special meeting legally called for the 
purpose of levying a school tax. The amount 


c1t.es. 


““ 


sources, 


ordinary weighing ent 


CONTINENTAL SCALE 


2130 W. 21st Place, Chicago—80 Murray St., New York City 





We igh with one hand and record with the othe 


The Continental No. 526. 


MUST BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED 


your dealer is unable to demonstrat he Continer 
Model Ne 626, drop u a line lh ale will be 
to you on approval if you wish 


WORKS 
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of this tax should probably be limited by 
statute, with provisions for a larger tax to be 
levied by community school districts maintain 
ing a fully accredited high school. Provision 
also should be made whereby an increased levy 
above the maximum provided by law may be 
made in cases of emergency. 

“The second means of support should lie ir 
the authority of a county board of education to 
provide. The county board of education should 
be authorized to levy a uniform county-wide 
school tax (outside of city school districts lying 
in the county).” 

The County Board of Education. 

“The Commission recommends that a board of 
education be created for every county in the 
state. This board should be elected in each 
county from the territory thereof 
city school districts, and should consist of thre 
electors, no two of whom should be chosen from 
any one municipal township. Their nomina 
tion and election should be accomplished in the 
same manner as prescribed by statute for the 
nomination and elect.on of other county officers 

“The term of office for the members of the 
county board of education should be six years 
and should be so arranged that one member 
should be elected at each biennial election. Va 
cancies on the board should be filled by the 
board of county commissioners until the next 
general election when the unexpired term would 
be filled. 

“In general the function of the county board 
of education should be: 

“(a) The county board of education should 
have the authority to provide for its own organ 
ization and work and to prepare and publis! 
reports showing in detail the transactions of 
the board. 


outside of 


“(b) It should also have the authorit;: 
provide regulations for determ.ning the a int 
of money to be raised for school purposes by a 
county tax to be levied on the comn h 
districts and the community school di 
the county. 

“(c) The county board of education should 
have authority to levy a unifor tax over the 


territory of the county fr wh.ch it was 
elected sufficient to raise an amount of money 
necessary for the designated under a 
“county unit of taxation.” 


items 


ee 
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“(d) The county board of education should 
have authority to change the boundary lines of 
any common-school district or of any commun- 
ity school district in a manner to be prescribed 
by statute, with the condition always that the 
opportunity to appeal from its decisions shall 
be given to all persons directly interested. 

“(e) The county board of education should 
be required to divide that part of the county 
(outside of city school districts) which is not 
already organized into community school dis- 
tricts into proposed community school districts, 
except such common-schoo] districts as in the 
judgment of the county board of education are 
for physical reasons inaccessible to a commun 
ity school center. In laying out the boundaries 
of any proposed community school district it 
should be the duty of the county board of educa 
tion to include such modifications in boundaries 
of all school districts as it deems to be in the 
best interests of education for the entire county. 
The community school districts thus proposed 
should follow, as nearly as possible the bound- 
ary lines of the school districts composing them 
and should have a valuation and a school census 
sufficiently large to maintain a good community 
school. After such proposed community school 
district has been laid out the county board of 
education should notify the people affected in 
due form and, in accordance with statutory pro- 
vision, an election should be called for the pur- 
pose of voting on a proposition to organize the 
proposed community school district into a com- 
munity school district. If a majority of those 
voting in such an election should vote favorably, 
the community school district should be organ- 
ized, otherwise the organization fails. (It 
should be understood in all involving a 
change in school district boundar.es or in laying 
out boundaries for new school districts that the 
right of interested parties to appeal from the 
decision of the county board of education should 
not be abridged.) 

“(f) The county board of education and the 
school board of any city school district jointly 
should have the authority to change the bound- 
ary lines of any city school district, provided 
that opportunity for appeal lies with any inter- 
ested person or board. School districts whose 
boundaries lie in more than one county should 
be called joint common-school districts or joint- 
community school districts, and they should be 
formed or their boundaries changed on the affir- 
mative action of each of the county boards of 
education whose territory is affected, with the 
customary rights to appeal. The administra- 
tion, jurisdiction and control of any joint com- 
mon-school district or of any joint community 
school district whose territory lies partly within 
the boundaries of more than one county, should 
rest in the county superintendent and the 
county board of education of that county in 
which the school building is located, and the 
high-school building should determine in case 
of two buildings in the same district but located 
in different counties. 


A STATE SURVEY. 
(Concluded from Page 96) 

“Equality in educational opportunity will 
never be secured until the schools cease to be in 
the last analysis, both from the standpoint of 
control and from the standpoint of support, 
dominantly local institutions and until the state 
provides, supports and directs those factors 
upon which equality primarily depends, and 
which may, therefore, be termed the minimum 
essentials of educational equality.” 

After presenting this general statement the 
report discusses the question of making appro- 
priations out of the general state fund or pro- 
viding a state tax the proceeds of which shall 
be devoted to the schools. It discusses this 
question as follows: 


cases 


“In favor of the state tax versus state appro- 


priations it has been urged that as the wealth, 
school population, and school costs increase, 
that the income provided for the schools in- 
crease; also that whereas appropriations fre- 
quently depend upon the mood and sometimes 
even upon the whim of the legislature a state 
tax is stable and its proceeds assured. 

“On the other hand, Illinois and California, 


after experimenting with the state school prop- 
erty tax, both abandoned it in favor of state 
appropriations. A very serious objection to the 
state school tax of a fixed rate is that there is 
no guarantee that it will furnish the amount of 
money necessary. This difficulty may, however, 
be avoided. Instead of fixing a definite rate, 
the laws may provide for the levying of a state 
mill property tax sufficient to raise a fixed sum, 
better yet, sufficient to enable the state to 
lfill its obligations to the public schools 
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The Lincoln 


School 


Hornell, 


“Four states in the Union are already levy 
ing state school taxes of this sort; namely, 
Arizona, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

“The problem of providing school revenue is 
inseparable from the general problem of public 
finance. It is evident that -if the state is to 
assume from 65 to 70 per cent of the burden of 
school costs, she must either discover new 
sources of school revenue sufficient to produce 
the increased funds which she is to provide, or 
she must be allowed, in case these new sources 
are inadequate, to draw more heavily upon the 
sources which at present are furnishing state 
revenues. 

“Among the new sources of revenue which we 
recommend to the careful consideration of the 
Oklahoma legislature, is a state graduated in- 
come tax. This is now effectively and satis- 
factorily employed as a source of school revenue 
in Massachusetts and Delaware.” 

BUSINESS MEN OPPOSE FEDERAL 
SCHOOL CONTROL. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Receives a Referendum Vote. 

The creation of a federal department of edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the President’s Cab- 
inet was submitted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to a referendum vote 
with the result that the business judgment of 
the country proved to be overwhelmingly 
against the proposal. 

The two sides of the question were submitted 
in the form of majority and minority reports to 
the constituent membership of the national body. 
These memberships consist of local Chambers 
of Commerce, National Trade Associations and 
individual memberships. The reports were ac- 
companied by the several questions upon which 
a vote was invited with the following results: 

1. Do you favor the creation of a Federal 
Department of Education with a Secretary in 
the President’s cabinet? For, 447%; against, 
1,291%. 

2. Do you favor enlarging the present Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education? For, 590; against, 
1,069. 

3. Do you favor the principles of federal aid 
to education in the states on the basis of the 
states appropriating sums equal to those given 
by the federal government? For, 576%; 
against, 1,173%. 


N. Y. Burned Feb. 6, 1925 


Who Made the Study? 

A committee of men eminent in the educa- 
tional and business life of the nation was ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The committee consisted of the 
following: James J. Storrow, Frank J. Loesch, 
John G. Lonsdale, Henry S. Pritchett, Henry D. 
Sharpe, Dr. Thomas E. Finegan and Mrs. Ira 
C. Wood. The committee soon became divided as 
to a unanimous report, Mr. Finegan and Mrs. 
Wood constituting the minority. 

The majority was led by Mr. Storrow, a Bos- 
ton banker who is also connected with one of the 
higher institutions of learning in Massachusetts. 
The minority report was prepared by Dr. Fine- 
gan, the state superintendent of schools of 
Pennsylvania. Both the majority and minority 
reports were exhaustively framed and brought 
out the merits of the issue quite fully. 


A DISASTROUS SCHOOL FIRE. 


A spectacular fire removed one of the best 
known landmarks of Hornell, N. Y., on the 
morning of February 6th, when the Lincoln 
Grammar School was burned. School was in 
session when the smoke was first seen issuing 
from an unused register. The alarm started 
the fire drill, which took 485 scholars and teach- 
ers to safety and in good order. 

The building had been in use for 49 years and 
many men and women of Hornell feel a per- 
sonal loss in the burning of the home of their 
early school davs. While the weather was zero, 
the building filled with children, and the fire 
evidently smoldering in many parts of the build- 
ing long before discovered, yet there was little 
confusion or excitement. 

The building was a network of under-floor 
ducts, which had been abandoned as a means 
of heating and ventilating only the past sum- 
mer. It is believed that the fire had worked 
its way gradually through the building by 
means of these ducts, and had burst out sudden- 
ly from a draft of air. The brick outer walls 
and partitions held the flames so long, that even 
after the schoolhouse was emptied and the fire- 
men at work, no one realized what a total loss 
the building had become. 

The Hornell board of education is taking care 
of the school situation with temporary buildings 
and is already planning a new $260,000 building 
to be erected on the same site. 
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equipped with most sanitary. 


life-long, 


sanita ry 


Whale-Bone-Ite 


Toilet Seats Continuation School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Van Ryn & De Gelleke, Architects, Milwaukee 





They are the 


most durable. 
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Seats for all standard 
make bowls. 








Sold by all leading jobbers. 


No. 21-9 for extended lip bowls 
No. 23-9 for regular bowls 


Made by 


RUNSWICK-RALKE-(OLLENDER 0) ee 
625 /SO.WABASH L AVE. A2CHICAGO 
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Pa Radiator Hangers 
isetts. > 
Fine- oan - : : F 
ie of [The modern method of installing radiators is to 
nority hang them from the walls. It means a continuous 
‘ought saving in labor costs and better looking, cleaner 
j floors. It costs less from the start if you use E-Z 
; RADIATOR HANGERS. 
>» best . 
n the ; 
incoln This cut shows radiator 
fas in cut away to show how 
ssuing ’ : Hamilten Street Scheel, Harrison, N. J. 
tarted hanger holds the radia- Seo. W. Baee, Acchitest, 
teach- J tor securely, up off the 
rs and floor, and permits the Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people. 
1 per- floor to be cleaned easily The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 
’ their and thoroughly. This N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 
; zero, hanger does not require the Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 
+ av accurate placing of anch- Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 
une or bolts, for it is easilv health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 
} little : ae kay eee: stands clearly alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 
| adjusted for height and temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- 
r-floor position. It is entirely fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that 
means Te , =” eee room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 
sum hidden by the radiator. ee ee a 
vorke 
ig by me — 
idden- The E-Z RADIATOR HANGER overcomes every objection 
walls to hanging radiation and gives advantages impossible with Our Engineering force is at your service. 
t even any other method. 
7 ree Write for full details 
i oss . . . 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
g care | Healy-Ruff Com 
idings ealy-NU ompany 437-439 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
ilding DEPT. 17, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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TAKE YOUR BUILDING G OUT OF THE FIRE TRAP CLASS 
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before another year of worry 

lest you be called to account for 

a sacrifice of precious lives be- 

cause you did not provide safe 

fire escapes. 

The STANDARD SPIRAL 

SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE is the 

safest escape, because: 

1. Its entrances at floor levels make it easily ac- 
cessible. 

2. Its high guard shields descending passengers 
from flame and smoke. 

3. Its smooth, galvanized runway offers a quick 

path to safety. 


Know more about these safe fire escapes. Send for our 
spiral fire escape catalog—TODAY. 


STANDARD) 


| CONVEYOR COMPAN ¥.{4 
NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. Cleveland, O. 
227 Fulton St. 549 W. Washington St. 1108 Hippodrome Bldg. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities. 
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One of the many Standard Spiral Slide Fire 
Escapes installed on Milwaukee Public Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
































Don’t Lock Them In! || | _ || 


Provide an Everlasting Safeguard for the Lives Efficient Heating 


of Your Children Demands Radiators so constructed that every 


square foot is prime heating surface. 
DEMAND 














































































. @ 
7) Chinook Heaters | e 
TRADE e 2 | 
| : | 
ove? are built on the “Tube-Within-a-Tube” principle, 
ime every tube a complete radiator in itself. free from | e 
mann | water hammer, return bends, elbows and nipples. Any 
tube can be removed without interfering with any 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS other tube. Can be shipped K. D. 
2 a Send For Free Book | s 
Today. = —_——_——_ ceeeeeremmmmmnn, | y 
eo @  ~» n 
SAFEST , 
SMITH'S IMPROVED GRAVITY Bayley Mfg. Co. 
LC} are re} g other types of 
PANTIE LOCK Hoo! because . 
Gravity NO SPRINGS to wear out Made in Dept. (H) 
, Milwaukee, Wis. I 
Action Many Types 
CHEAPEST 
MITH’S. IMPROVED GRAVITY 
Unfailing CHEAPEST IN THE END Locks for 
0, Pepys Meoagdn se All conditions 
)peration vs a cp 24 ey I 
’ repnira. Vi GUAI if SS 4. “Se f 
THI Brass or =—\ + -seaneeeneees 
Easily THE BEST Bronze 
Applied HEINE ” BEBIEVING. - Let us All Finishes 
Write {or Price oon y oe 
| way to 4iy ur } 
} 


FRANK F. SMITH HARDWARE CoO. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
THE LOCK SMITHS OF SUPERIOR EXIT DEVICES 


ACTUAL INSTALLATION \\- 


_ 
Re “4 
‘ 4 
SS |} CONTAINING [0,000S8Q FT 
_- OF HEATING SURFACE AND 
atin ; 120 SQFT FREE AREA 
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in the new 


Keating Public School 
Detroit, Mich. 

















This of double 


tier lockers recessed in the 


installation 


corridor walls represents the 


maximum in convenience 


and efficiency. Send for 


locker catalog A-7. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago, 326 W. Medison St. 
Kansas City, Lathrop B :ilding 
San Francisco, Rialto Building 
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COMPARATIVE STUDY OF COSTS FOR 
ENGINEER AND JANITOR SERVICE. 
I hief engineer of the Chicago board of 
has recently submitted a report on a 
mparative study of compensation paid for 
ng and ; serv.ce for the public 
h of New York, Boston and Chicago. 
ago schedule for heating, ventilation, 
é 12, scrubbing, care of walks, 
1 lawns is based upon a square foot 
irement, the total compensation allowed 
t um of the allowances provided by 
¢ he¢ for each of these items. 
r New York schedule iS based upon a 
f measurement and the items are 
ntical with those provided in the Chi 
ile, but the rate allowed for each 
f lite different. 
T Boston schedule is based upon a cubic 


urement of the build. ng as a basis of 
> 


and janico) 


or heating and ventilation, sweeping 
ng, and scrubbing; a square foot meas 
yard and walks, and a square foot 
it for glass surface to be washed. 

i rmit comparison between the three 
five Chicago schools of different sizes 


WW ¢ ted f 


d, from a small] bu.lding to a large 
| building, each of a typical group, 
edule paid by each of the three cities 
d to each building. The schedules 
regular service for heating, ventilating 
ng only were computed, as extra com- 
( allowed for sundry extra duties in 


i t cities, are not comparable without 
n fed information than that already 
of the statement giving the compila- 
ires shows that the allowances in the 

=i’ + 


or cleaning at both New York and 
ceed that in Chicago, while the allow- 


} 4a: . + 
heating and ventilating are greates 


It should be noted that the total] 
allowed for regular school ser 





compensation 
vice is approximately the same for New York 
and Chicago, while Boston appears to be about 
twenty per cent less. Whether or not the 
amount of work provided under the rules in 
New York, Chicago, and Boston are the same, 
has remained undetermined. It is known, how 
ever, that the school buildings in Boston are 
swept and dusted only twice a week, whereas 
in Chicago, they are swept and dusted every 
school qaay. The schedule of compensation for 
high schools provides for a 2% hour longer day 
in Chicago than it does in Boston and New 
York. The statement giving the compilation 
of figures for the five schools follows 
GRESHAM SCHOOL 

(Floor area, 36,000 square feet 055.375 ecubie fee 

Glass. 5.000 square feet.) 
Heating and Potal De 

Cleaning Ventilating Yards Walks Ar 


Chicago Schedule 


~ 975.30 S$ 2 708.00 = 195.50 $s ROOM) & WI 
New York Sched 


2,206.02 1.192.32 268.60 , 719 
Boston Schedu 
1,201.03 1,171.78 201.14 8.05 70 
HAUGAN SCHOOI 
(Floor area, 62,000 square feet 1,150,000 cubic feet 
Glass, 11,500 square feet 


‘ 


Cleaning Ventilating Yards Walks \ 
Chicago Sehe ile 
$ 1830.60 & 3.605.00 z 205.80 s 173.25 & 5.914 


New York Schedul 
3 535.24 1.784.356 p12.8 Ss 


Bost« n ™ he« 


2,162.55 1,947.40 122.79 82.11 +.71 
SHEPARD SCHOO! 
(Floor area 7414) souare feet TOSOOHW) ubic feet 
Glass, 15.000 jua feet.) 


eaning Vent ng Yar Walks Ar 
Chica Sol 
$ 2,104.20 S$ 4010.00 s 112.20 s 165.00 & 6.400 
New \ k Sel ¢ 
+ 219.48 2,129.72 188.40 6.838 
Boston Sche ile 
2 670.85 2984 10 100.9 77.24 5 12: 
CHLIOPIN SCHOOI 
(Floor area, 96000 square feet; 1.855.000 cubic feet 
Glass, 16 000 sq ire feet.) 
Heating and otal Per 
Cleaning Ventilating Yards Walks Annum 
Chicago Schedu 
$ 2 755.80 € 5054.00 s 1902.10 $ 206.2 $ 8.208 
New York Schedule 
5.475.092 2 762.588 410% & 847 
Boston Scheduls 
+ 512.40 PSR OW) PR 44 OQ7 22 6.7% 


LAKE VIEW HIGH SCHOO! 
(Floor area, 211,000 square feet; 3,557,196 cubic feet 
Glass, 25 200 square feet.) 


Heating and Total Per 





('} or > 

$45 ‘) x < 9 OO $17.166 
New \Y ‘ 

11,282.29 1 16,939 
Be oo} 

7,594.51 ) 19 8.14 1 Oh) 
hy S 


( |’ 1 

\ yointed ou 
that é ( } | ) 1 cent 
increas ‘ pensatior 

t maller t per cent iz 
creas in the large n the pring of 
1920 and a e! fer amounts 
! tne fal 192" VeVv Yor} vranted one 
wenty per cent increase in tl pring of 1920 
nd an ad I nil per cent or 
ll salarie ess thar S2.U0Us Twe ty per cent 
on all salarie etween $2,001 nd $4,000, and 
ten per cent on a alarie n excess of $4,000, 
in tl f ( 1920, w | ! é i flat 
increase t po A 

W ores ter \ { ¢ nemboers ot 
the board of education ha decided to piace be- 
fore the citizens 1 matter of naming schools 
aiter pers o! ( or nationa prominence 
The members fe that as a matter of policy it 

ild be de ‘ I for all whether it is de 
sirable to name ifter prominent individ 
ials. The probler rose when a petition was 
presented by a committee of citizens asking 
that the new jul rn I | be named after 
a veteran who fé i] ervice in the Spanish 
American war. 

Louisville, Ky The board of educatior 
faces the probien ] rtening tne y weeks 
term of the S . ? a Ing tine SSU 000 
fund for new ls to the payment of teachers 
and other need f the term. he predicament 
in which the board fi tself ie to the re 
fusal of the board of cow en to allow the 
schools the fu amount f $1 922.801 Tt 
in its budget. The incil hi ved the 
schools only $1,845,000, r S77 tnar 
that requested. It was point: it that the i 
crease of $116,000 give the ft when 1t asked 
for $357,000 over the amou eceived last year, 
would not take care 1 additional burdens im 


| 


posed on the board by the acquisition of ten 
additional schools recently annexed 
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—The 1924 legislature of Kentucky will be 
asked to provide more money for rural schools 
in order to give children of the rural districts 
educational opportunities equal to those fur- 
nished children in the cities. Recommendations 
to this effect have been adopted by the county 
superintendents at their annual convention held 
in December, at Frankfort. It has been decided 
to make appeal to the next legislative session 
for a local county high school tax of not less 
than 25 cents, this tax to be separate and apart 
from the regular school levy. The school 
patrons and educators of the rural districts 
have united in a movement to send a man to the 
legislature who shall be given the duty of in- 
suring proper educatior&il opportunities for the 
rural schools. 

—Lynn, Mass. The city council has _ pre- 
sented a petition to the legislature asking per- 
mission to borrow $500,000 in excess of the 
borrowing limit. The money is to be used for 
the improvement and equ.pment of school 
buildings. 

Rockford, Ill. The school tax for 1923 has 
been increased by fourteen cents, making the 
tax levy $2.57. 

Boise, Ida. 


Approximately $10,000 less 
than was 


estimated will be available from 
revenues for the budget this year due to a re- 
duction of the a ed valuation of the district. 
A part of the reduction will be taken care of by 
retrenchment in various departments. 

Boston, Mass. An estimated saving of 
$300,000 a year will be effected through the 
adoption of the tandardized plan of school 
building. Pla buildings of eight rooms 
or less will be standardized, eliminating archi- 
tects’ fees and pecifications. The system 
which was recommended by Chairman D. D. 
Scannell of the 
by Mayor Curley. 

—Unless additional state aid is received, the 
schools of Hopkins Cou , Oklahoma will have 
to close long before the c! of the school year. 

State Superintendent S. M. N. Marrs of 
Texas has made the statement that unless legis- 
lative relief is secured, the school terms of the 
state will have to be reduced to an average of 
five and one-half months. He urges a $4,500,- 
000 school aid appropriation. 


| board, has been approved 


il One room into many 





AWILSON® 


;. SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS ; 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


14 East 36TH Street, New York Crry 





The School 
Without an Auditorium 


OU realize full well what an impor- 
tant part an auditorium or general 
assembly room plays in modern school life. 


You know what a costly room it is to 
build and maintain 
seats the entire school. With Sectionfold 
or Rolling Partitions it is possible to build 
| and maintain an auditorium at a minimum 
of expense. With movable partitions the 
space that is used for the assembly can in 
a moment be converted into class rooms. 
They turn one room into many, many into 
one, and can be made to harmonize with 
any interior. May we tell you more about 
them, or send you a fully descriptive 


Orrices tN Principat CITIES 


ol | 


especially one that 
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—At Gillespie, Ill., the grade schools were 
closed on January 31 owing to a shortage of 
funds. An election held some. months ago on 
the question of better school support met with 
defeat. 

The Town of Cicero, Cook County, IIl., is so 
low in funds that the schools will have to be 
closed long before the end of the school term 
unless relief is afforded by private subscriptions 
as was done at Winnetka, a neighboring suburb. 

—Owing to a financial stress the Salem, Ohio, 
school authorities will apply to the state legis- 
lature for relief. If this fails, private subscrip- 
tions will be resorted to in order to keep the 
schools going. 

The Henderson County, Texas, schools are 
facing the most serious crisis in their history. 
One of the schools was closed in January when 
County Superintendent B. P. Smith said: 
“From now on rural schools will begin closing 
dewn for lack of funds.” 

A survey recently completed reveals the fact 
that Buffalo, N. Y., is paying the highest per 
capita price in New York State for education. 
The report which deals with the cost of educa- 
tion per child gives Buffalo the highest of all 
rating of $121.97, compared w.th $98.56 for 
Albany, $96.99 for Rochester, $69.52 for Syra- 
cuse, and $103.24 for New York City. The 
nearest approach to Buffalo is White Plains 
with a per capita cost of $114.09. The per 
capita figures are based on the average daily 
attendance for day schools and the total cur- 
rent expenses for 1920-1921 excluding night 
schools. 

Denver, Colo. With the approval given a 
large bond issue for new school buildings, the 
school board was confronted with two problems, 
namely, the determining of the exact size and 
type of each school to be erected, and the most 
desirable location in order that each school 
might best serve its particular district. 

Beginn.ng with the population surveys pre- 
viously made, a very careful study was begun 
of the number of classrooms needed in each dis- 
trict, not only to provide for present needs, but 
in some cases for future growth. 

In the case of the elementary schools, the 
board has chosen the school sites, determined 
the approximate size of each, and appointed the 
architects. The program as adopted, provides 





for eight new structures and four additions to 
existing buildings. 

In the list of high schools to be erected, are 
two junior high schools, one in the northeast 
section of the city and one in the west section. 
The first will accommodate about two thousand 
pupils and the latter from one thousand to 1,200 
children. The senior high school program pro- 
vides for a new building for the east side, one 
for the south side and one for the west side. 

The architects appointed to prepare plans for 
these structures, have been busily at work on 
the specifications and da:ly conferences are held 
in the assistant superintendent’s office. It is 
expected that some of the plans will be accepted 
in the near future and that bids for the con- 
struction of the several buildings will be 
awarded as rapidly as the work progresses. 

—The budget for the school year 1922-1923 
for the city schools of Denver, Colo., carries as 
a part of the capital outlay, an appropriation of 
$478,000 for the purchase of school sites. This 
appropriation is to be applied principally 
teward the purchase of sites for new buildings 
to be erected out of the funds provided by the 
bond issues authorized last October. In a num- 
ber of instances, in order to provide adequate 
sites for new buildings, it was necessary to pur- 
chase entire blocks. In other instances, it was 
necessary to increase the size of the sites. 

It is pointed out that if Denver is to keep pace 
in the construction of school buildings with the 
future growth of enrollment, provision must be 
made for the purchase of sites and the erection 
of buildings out of current taxation from year 
to year. The increase in average daily attend- 
ance in five years from 1917 to 1922 was 7,500. 
This is an average increase in attendance of 
1,500 a year. 

It is evident that if the community is not 
again to lag behind in the erection of school 
buildings and pile up problems that can be 
solved only by large bond issues, such as have 
been voted by the people, from $300,000 to 
$350,000 must be invested in new schools each 
year. 

-Denver, Colo. Plans have been completed 
and contracts let for the construction of the 
new administration building for the school head- 
quarters. The building will provide accommo- 


dations for the business offices, the school medi- 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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STOPS FIRE ©) PREVENTS CRACKS 
-_ 
It Must Be Fire-proof 
OREOVER you will desire your school build- 
ing to be permanent, with low maintenance 
cost. For both reasons the use of 
y ‘no-J312 eae Color is the 
METAL LATH 
“The Steel Heart of Plaster” ° 5) ° 
, -_ child’s first step 
as a plaster base and reinforcement is logically indi- 
cated. Walls and ceil- 
FS SF Sl Ss ings thus constructed towards beauty 
SECS have been accorded 
one hour’s fire rating 
by the Underwriters. 7 
Moreover, they remain URELY then it is necessary 
ae a from that the colors children 
| __ work with should be such as 
] Specifications, will aid in the development of 
| samples and Un- ° . 
penne Siar» Mote their esthetic sense. 
= oan oe Instructors who give considera- 
Norms py esr tion to this phase of their work 
| TNecpanded VF metal Ce. prefer Devoe Water Colors 
| 1214 Old Colony because their purity, their lum- 
pie inosity, and their blending qual- 
rc IA *e . 
ities help the children to an 
appreciation of color values, and 
ee | 7 give their eyes training in the 
ns to | recognition ‘of true harmonies. 
d, are 
theast —_ 
action. 
usand 
» 1,200 
a Bro SIGNALING AND PROTECTIVE 
de. SYSTEMS 
= © For Schools 
RA The large number of rooms in the modern 
2 con- school building requires intercommunicating 
ill be telephones and program bells that can be de- 
Fons pended upon. 
ies as Holtzer-Cabot electric signal and fire-alarm sys- 
‘ion of tems are the result of over forty years study Devoe & Raynolds Co. Ine. 
r em of the vital factors in school equipment. They ‘ 
sowed are simple in construction and dependable in | New York Chicago 
by the action. 
Bene 2 You will find Holtzer-Cabot systems in a great 
o oer many of the leading schools of the country, as 
it was | well as hospitals and industrial buildings. 
3. Brochure entitled “Signal Systems for Schoole’’ 
p pace gladly sent upon application. 
ith the 
ust b 
rection THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CoO. 
n year Electric Signaling Systems 
M00. HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 
nce of 125 Amory Street, Boston, Mass. 
. ot BRANCH OFFICES: 
‘s Rene Chicago, IIl., 6161-65 S. State St. Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union 
ot New York, N. ¥., 101 Park Ave, ,, Trust Bldg. 
“4! Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg. eS a” 408 Claus 
700 to Detroit, Mich., 10561 Book Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metro- 
- ee - | Cleveland, Ohio, 617 Union Bldg. politan Life Bldg. 
apleted Se 
of the a RRR RR ARERR IO EE RE St RIN amemEaR 
1 head- 
ommo- 
| medi- 
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MAXWELL’S SCHOOL SHADES 
SAVE EYESIGHT AND INCREASE EFFICIENCY 











MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE —S— a en 
(Patented) > Re | 
Double Roll Canvas Shades are the best | 


and give the greatest satisfaction. sg 





For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals 
and public buildings. 





Can also be made of any Standard Shade 
Cloth. bail 


Can be mounted inside or outside of 
casing. 














Efficient, good looking, economical, trou- 
ble proof and will last for years. 














. | 

Can be instantly adjusted. ie i | 

| a 

When single roll adjustable shades are 4 || 

needed, use the Simpull Single Roll | | i 
Shade. 











Can be obtained from leading 
School Supply Houses. Hy 











é — 


Se — 


: pears > >» 
Maxwell’s Airanlite Shade S. >». MAXWELL & CO. sae in-car Roll 
Oo > inside ing é Stable Shade. 
mounted inside casing. 3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO djustable Shade 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY 

















For service and quality use Maxwell's Dependable Window Shades. 





























SEND FOR NEW CATALOG No. 3 





SCHOOL 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


OF 











We have been manufacturing 
HIGH QUALITY TELEPHONE APPARATUS 
For 22 Years 
And have developed system arrangements 
to meet any service requirement. 




















We will gladly submit 


Fo SAMPLES 
>» ~—s AND COMPLETE 
QUOTATION 


®, 
5 covered by your 
ra specifications 
er 
A Good Proposition 


for Contractors 


Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 
AND PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 
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Spokane, Architects. 


The Sandpoint High [ 
School of Sandpoint, Ida | 
ho, was built in 1922; 
Waterhouse & Price, of | 
| 


The acid wastes from the | 
laboratory are Duriron, 
and thus this school is as- 
ured protection, and free- 
ym from expense on this 
equipment for all time. 


d 


S ndpoint’ population is 

out 3.000, and the cost 
this high school was 
about $100,000.00. 





VW ire indebted to the 
Pend Oreille Review for 


Let us send 


“DURIRON 
ACID-PROOF 


Duriron Acid-proof Drain Lines—an Essential Economy 


Every high, junior high, or consolidated school, that contains a laboratory, should be equipped with Duriron 
drain lines therefrom, as certainly it should have adequate structural strength. 
There is no other pipe that will carry off the acids used in the laboratory without failing, sooner or later, with 
the result that leaking acid will ruin finish, and, seeping through floors 
Duriron, the Universal Acid Resistant, is entirely unaffected by any of the acids used in the laboratory, and will 
last, without repairs, as long as the structure. 


and walls, will attack steel reinforcement. 

















DRAIN PIPE” 


SWEET'’S 


A! te rai Catalogue, 


Pages 1446-7 








Duriron Company, Dayfon Ohio 
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the attendance department, the 

nts offices, the auditor’s office, the 

rd rooms and the various directors’ 

! The building wll be completed and 
pancy in August, when the pres- 


ee, Ill., is completing a one-story 
g on modern lines. It is equipped 
gymnasium, showers, assembly, and 


art 


ten. 


% DUulliding 


The school board «f Pittsburgh, Pa., recom- 

da bond issue of $3,000,000 on a slogan 

t for every pupil” which was endorsed by 

the voters. This sum is to be used for the 
f seventeen new school buildings. 
The Post of that city commenting on the result 
ys “The answer is that the board of educa- 


erect n ¢) 


on-polit.cal and has a record of service 

that, in addition to showing a breadth of vision 

n ¢ ational lines. also is marked to a degree 

S¢ m found in publ.c activities by sound busi- 
ne practice, 

“Tf chool buildings erected on land owned 

by the city are to cost more than $15.00 a room,” 

says the Telegram-News of Lynn, Mass., “the 


uld frown upon any more buildings un- 
nembers of the school board indicate a 
n towards normalcy. The part.cular 


is against a sixteen-room building to 
U,UU0U, 

tandardization of school buildings 

eight rooms or less, substituting 


for granite, and steel for wood con- 
; recommended by the mayor of Bos 
schools do not come within 
endation. 
Teacher Associations in several sec 
intry report that it is a mistake 
heon rooms or cafeterias in the 
In the instances complained of the 
are not properly ventilateu, located 
the lavatories and inclined to spread 
ighout the building. 
o, Colo. Since Supt. J. H. Risley en- 


. n the super-ntendency of District No. 
a al 


| important administrative problems 
t worked out. The most important of 
been the building program looking ten 

yi‘ to the future. The program provides 

re r the high school through the erection 

Ol lern elementary school, leaving the an- 


nex for the use of the hgh school classes; the 
relief of crowded conditions in the grades by 
the erection of additional units, and the build- 
ing of the new grade school, and the erection of 
two junior high schools, one for the east side 
and one for the west s.de. The first two ob- 
jectives are under way and the junior high 
schools are to be erected as soon as the Cen 
tennial High School is filled to capacity, which 
at the present rate of growth will be five years. 

The new grade school in course of construc- 
tion is located in a fine residence d.strict. The 
building which is two stories high, is built of 
tapestry brick and is str.ctly fireproof. An an- 
nex is also being built to the fountain Grade 
School to include an auditorium. and gymna- 
sium. The gymnasium is continuous w.th the 
stage of the auditorium so that the entire audi- 
torium may be used for spectators on special 
occasions. The annex completes the Fountain 
School building so that the school may now be 
organized on the platoon plan. A third build- 
ing in process of erection is an additional unit 
for the Park View School, which when com- 
pleted, prov.des a fifteen-room building 

Seattle, Wash. A reduction of $35,000 in 
the school budget has been ordered by the 
school board. The curtailment is intended to 
cover a $49,000 deficit on the assessed valua- 
tion of the school district. 

Greenville, S. C. A new school district 
known as Eastside has been created, embrac.ng 
the surburban sections of Eastover, Buist Circle 
and Overbrook. A survey of the district has 
heen ordered as a means of ascertaining the 
taxable property included. Steps have also 
been taken toward the erection of a new school 
ind the incorporation of the district into the 
‘ty school system. 

—~New York, N. Y. The city board of esti 
nate has recently appropriated $15,000,000 for 
he new school construction of the school board. 
Nf this amount, $2,500,000 is for sites and the 
romainder for buildings and equipment. 

The board has also appropriated $10,000 to 
nay for the services for six months of Henry 
Marrett Crosby, the architect who laid out the 
school building program. 

Dallas, Tex. The building program of the 
Dallas schools, wh.ch was begun nearly a year 
ago, will shortly be completed. Superintend- 
ent of Buildings A. D. Fraser has announced 


the completion of six new structures and the 
early completion of an addition to the Alamo 
school. Of the completed structures, one is a 
colored high school and the remainder are 
grade schools. 

Mr. Will.am H. Gompert, a New York City 
architect, has been appointed by the local board 
of education to take charge of the work of re- 
organizing the Bureau of Construction and 
Maintenance. Mr. Gompert’s work will be the 
expediting of the school building program and 
for h.s work he will receive $10,000 for a six 
months’ period. 

Cleveland, O. A curtailment of the 1923 
expenditures of the board totaling $540,000 has 
been ordered by the board. A saving of $300, 
000 will be effected by reducing the estimates 
for building ma.ntenance and equipment pur 
chases, personal service, suppl.es and material, 
and stores and supplies. 

Hibbing, Minn. A committee of seven ap 
pointed by the St. Louis and Itasca County 
School Board Association has outlined plans for 
combatting attempts of the legislature to lower 
the school per cap.ta tax from the present rate 
of $40. The committee will issue data showing 
the property and schools of the iron range, the 
number of pupils, cost of education per pupil, 
and taxes paid. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has selected 
the name of Leslie Lewis for a new school to be 
erected by the board. Mr. Lewis was a former 
school pr.ncipal and at one time was superin- 
tendent of schools of Hyde Park before its an 
nexation to the city of Chicago. Other names 
added to the list for new schools include former 
superintendents Ella Flagg Young, John D 
Shoop and the late John B. Murphy, the famous 
surgeon. 

Knoxville, Tenn. A survey of the physical 
properties of the city schools will be conducted 
under the direction of the school board. 

The department of public education of 
Minnesota has just issued in pamphlet form the 
state laws and rules governing school buildings 
and sites. 

The schoolhouse commiisslor Boston, 
Mass., has opened bids on a new high school for 
boys to cost $1,250,000 and to be erected at 
Dorchester. McLaughlin & Burr are the archi 
tects. 
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A prominent school librarian writes: 


“The long experience and special knowledge which 
Library Bureau has gained in its years of contact 
with libraries must certainly be taken into considera- 
tion when the matter of equipping a new building is 
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Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartcred oak 





up before a board of library trustees.” 


Your unbuilt library 


Our free service helps you plan it soundly 


‘*How large a space will our school 
library require? Should it be divided 
into small cubicles or one large open 
space? Shall there be one large cen- 
tral light or many small ones?” 


A layman cannot answer these and 
many other practical questions in plan- 
ning a schoollibrary. Hence hundreds 
of architects, school boards and super- 
intendents have gladly utilized the 
services of an L.B. Library specialist. 


Consult one of these L.B. men when 
school library plans are first discussed. 


Practical experience qualifies him to 
Speak authoritatively. He may save 
your school thousands of dollars—now 
and in years to come—on such knotty 
questions as— 
Library layout Book shelving 
Library lighting Provision for expansion 
Library ventilation Supervisory methods 
Library equipment Systems 


This L.B. consulting service is ren- 
dered free without obligation to you. 
Its soundness and thoroughness al- 
ways result in efficiency and economy. 
Get in touch with any office listed below. 


Card catalog cases 
Charging desks 


Reading tables and 
chairs 


Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 


Periodical racks 
Dictionary stands 
Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 
Glass door book-cases 


Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 


Book trucks 
Exhibition cases 
Bulletin Boards 
Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 











































































Library furniture 
and supplies 


Boston 
89 Federal St 


Library Bureau 


Chicago 


6 North Michigan Ave. 


New York 


316 Broadway 


Detroit 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 





Fayetteville, Ark. The school board will 
begin this spring the erection of a new grade 
school for the western section of the city. This 
will make the fourth grade school to be erected 
in Fayetteville. 


Philadelphia, Pa. To enable the complete 


operation of the school building program, the 
finance committee of the board has authorized 
the borrow.ng of $5,000,000 at four per cent. 
The amount is to be borrowed in such sums as 
the committee finds necessary from time to time 


so that every school which has been started 
may be ready for occupancy this year. Ap- 
proximately $1,300,000 is being spent monthly 
in the construction of schools proposed under 
the building program. 

Cleveland, O. The school board has re- 
duced its $1,000,000 deficit to $570,000 due to 
moneys received from delinquent taxes and 
bond money. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board pro- 
poses the adoption of a building program call- 
ing for a bond issue of $979,000. A number of 
new schools are planned with the proceeds from 
the bond issue. 

Akron, O. The school board has provided 
accommodations for one thousand more children 
and effected a saving of more than $100,000 in 
the past year, according to Supt. C. R. Reed. 
During the same time, the bond and interest 
harg« ncreased because of the school bond 
l e ot SD0UU0.000. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted 
get of $50,000,000 for the year 1922-23. 
Kenosha, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a policy of using portable buildings and 
rented roon n place of part-time classes. 
Congestion in the schools has become so serious 
that other measures must be used to meet the 

demand for adequate classroom space. 

—Racine, Wis. The board of education has 
outlined a building program which is intended 
to take care of the school needs for several 
years to come. The program calls for the erec- 
tion of a new central high school, and elemen- 
tary school, a new junior high school and an- 
ther senior high school in five years. 

Chicago, Ill. The enrollment of pupils is 
growing constantly so that it was estimated 


a bu 


that the several schools would take on an extra 
group of 40,000 pupils at the opening of the 
second semester. Inadequate facilities have 
made it necessary to extend the school day in 
sixteen hgh schools and 28 elementary schools. 
This lack of classroom space grows more acute 
daily because of the addition of about one 
hundred children a day to the class rolls. 


It is estimated the annual increase in attend- 
ance has averaged about 7,000 during the last 
four years. With the increased cost of labor 
and materials, the building program has not 
kept pace with the demands for accommoda- 
tions. Supt. P. E. Mortenson believes that the 
situation demands the addition of two or more 
schools to the extended time schedule to take 
care of the increases in the second semester. 


—Ontario, Calif. A new junior high school 
is in process of completion, which upon occu- 
pancy will permit the reorganization of the 
school plant on the six-three-three plan. Two 
years of junior college work will be offered as 
an added feature beyond the high school. 


In attempting to meet the needs of a rural 
population located in the center of an extensive 
fruit-growing district, it has been the pol.cy to 
encourage centralization. The schools of the 
community, like many new high school districts, 
are under several school boards, and it is be- 
lieved that through close cooperation, the 
schools can be successfully administered, leav- 
ing to the local district responsibility for its 
share of the work and permitting the operation 
of the schools as one united school organization. 


—Albany, Ala. On January 10th ground was 
broken for the construction of a new high 
school. The building which is to be built of 
face brick, tile and concrete, is designed as the 
first unit of a large and complete structure to 
occupy a central campus. In addition to seven- 
teen classrooms, the structure has laboratories, 
sewing, cooking and woodworking rooms, a 
library, a gymnasium-auditorium and an office 
suite. It is equipped with a standard program 
clock system which regulates the working 
periods of the school. The building which has 
been designed by Architect Wm. B. Ittner, St. 
Louis, Mo., will cost $185,000 when complete. 


—Rapid City, S. D. The sum of $175,000 
will be spent for the construction of new build- 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


Jefferson Ave. at Brush St 


ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 
information 








ings this year. Of this amount, $35,000 will 
be used for building an addition to one of the 
grade schools, and $140,000 for the construc- 
tion of the first unit of the new senior high 
school, 

Birmingham, Ala. The new John Herbert 
Phillips High School, erected as a memorial in 
honor of the late superintendent of city schools, 
will be dedicated on April 4th. Mr. Phillips was 
head of the school system during the period 
from 1883 to 1921. 

The dedication exercises immediately precede 
the reguiar annual meeting of the Aiabama 
Educational ‘Association, which will be held in 
Birmingham April 5, 6 and 7. It is expected 
that prominent educators of the state will be 
present to participate in the exercises. 

—Construction work is progressing satis- 
factorily on the new buildings which are being 
erected at Birmingham, Ala., as a part of the 
proposed building program. The Norwood 
School which has progressed to the second story 
will present an attractive appearance when 
completed. The building contains eight class- 
rooms, manual training and domestic science 
rooms. The contract has been let for the erec- 
tion of the eight-room elementary school in the 
Ensley Highlands, and a similar structure in 
the Glen Iris section. An Eight-room addition 
will be built for the North Birmingham element- 
ary school. 

—In order to keep the schools going the peo- 
ple of Stuttgart, Ark. imposed upon themselves 
a voluntary tax. This has been paid in voluntary 
subscriptions and which will have to be con- 
tinued if the schools are to be maintained for 
the term of 1923-24. 

At the beginning the school year 104,000 
were registered in the high schools of New York 
City. By February the number was reduced to 
90,000 due to 5,000 graduations and the drop- 
ing out of nearly 20,000 more. This reduction 
in the attendance has relieved the crowding to 4 
considerable extent. 

—The contributions to the fand for a memor- 
ial to the late Dr. William H. Maxwell, superin- 
tendent of the New York schools, have now 
reached the sum of $16,000. The Committee 
reports that $30,000 will be needed. 


— 
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! Fiworite Selections 


Community Singing ; 2 3 

for { Home Happiness i ey 
School Exercises Bee ate 

Edited by Dr. J. Lewis Browne . Ae fi Ber 




















This is just the book you need. A comprehensive collec- 
i tion of old and new favorite songs—patriotic numbers, 
folk songs, the melodies close to every heart. 

For instruction purposes this book is ideal. The songs 
greatly desired in school work are included in simple 


keys, correctly arranged. Grar 7S 
Complete with words and music } 3 
Selected paper and careful printing make this book easily readable. ) \) 
Priced so low that all schools can afford to give one to every pupil. a 
——— 4 = 
Send for a copy today Zi AOS 



















[ft you are a teacher or school offi 
cial, write on your school’s letter- 
head for a free sample copy today. fly 
PRICES: 100 copies, Te each {f o.b 
Chicago]. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. 
Single copies [and less than dozen 
lots] 10¢ each, prepaid. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company 
301 Steger Bldg., Chieago, Ill. 
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of the 
nstruc- 

r high . 

HE discriminating buyer always 
lerbert WANTS the BEST—in typewriters 
rial in as in everything else. 
chools, ” 
ps — When you purchase an UNDERWOOD 
perio , 

for use in your schools you not only buy the 
precede typewriter that has PROVED itself superior 

a to every other machine in speed, accuracy 

1eid in one ° ° y ’ ~ 

x pected and durability by winning the World’s Cham- 
will be | pionship Typewriting Contests for seventeen 

- consecutive years, but you also buy an EDU- 
satis- : 

e being CATIONAL SERVICE that is unapproached. 
of the . . ry i'w rr stas . +} 
cell | Spring Days in Monthly Expert Typing Tests; bronze, sil- 

‘ _ | , + ror ‘ i¢ ‘ « re 7 , 

id etary - Your Schoolrooms ver, gold and diamond medal wget a new 
t class- ET the sunshine and fresh air of Spring school champion typist’s Honor Roll; dem- 

science into oo geen gp the confident onstrations and helpful talks by various 
Pears | assurance that there need be no drafts, and . , > Tramp 

le erec ”9 ‘ € ar 
1 in the .that youthful eyes need never suffer because Champion a part of UNDER- 
ture in of a dangerous glare or insufficient light. WOOD EDUCATIONAL SERVICE—stimu- 
addition Settle this Springtime problem right now by late the students’ interest in typewriting 
,lement- selecting shades mounted on Hartshorn two- : : : , gn va 

way rollers. They operate from the center of and used in conjunction with the WORLD’S 
the peo- the window toward top and bottom—and offer BEST TYPEWRITER, enables your type- 
.mselves complete contro! of light without interfering sy? ’ 3 ' 
yluntary with constant and adequate ventilation. writing teacher to secure maximum results 
be con- Distributed by converters throughout in the short est time. 
ined for the entire country. 

104,000 | Write for olors UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
ew ror | Tinted Cambric. —— — omen? > . , 
juced to | They have been 30 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
- approved by com- . . tas 
“A — | gatent aceniaie Branches in all principal cities 
ec uc and adopted by 
ling toa school boards of 

many municipal- 
- ities. J 
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DRAPERIZE 


YOUR 
SCHOOL 
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Diaper Adjusiabie Window Shades 


an be adj isted to suit the con- 


in the schoolroom as 


y act ial y exist. They are 
guaranteed to give maximum 
amount of light and yet exclude 


the bright rays of the sun. 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 


Shades are of s mple construc- 
tion, positive in action, and ab- 
olutely foolproof. The opera- 
tion is so simple and easy that 


any child can adjust a Draper 


The reason why hundreds of 





vols throughout the country 
adopted Draper Shades 1 
orrect design, qual- 
and durability These three 
ine atistactory serv- 

1} / l p ‘ 





LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








Dray cr. Adjustable Windou s fe ge et Every School Requirement 
SR SO ys 5 
eX 2 Wei 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means —-permanent 
protection against 
breakage of school 
windows and because 
o their rigid construc- 
tion — real economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS 








BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
(GUARDS are made to order in 


OY shape to fit the win- 


\ The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
{(nhannel trame They are 

Li€@¢ 
i, Jobl 
BADGER WIRE 








AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SPRING IS A GOOD TIME 
TO EXPAND YOUR SCHOOL 


OU can do it easily and well with Circle A Portable 

Schools; built completely by skilled labor, from selected 
materials, in sections, at the mill; even to the plaster on the 
inside wall. 


Two men can readily put together one of these fine schools 
in ten days. 

VALUABLE DATA Circle A Schools can be used over 
and over; they are quickly taken 
down for erection elsewhere. 


You should read the brochure, ‘‘Good 
SCHOOLS Quick;”’ it tells all about 
these extremely practical buildings. 
Send forit. It is yours for the asking 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of the Alexander Lumber Company 











Chicago New York Pittsburgh 
Columbus Lansing 
“a 
¢ 
COMPLETE INFORMATION CHA MPAIG: N, ILLINOIS 











Not a single “GLOBE” Ventila'or 


was ‘“‘Snow bound” last winter 
We have been unable to find a single case where, 
no matter what the weather conditions, a 
“GLOBE” failed to operate efficiently and con- 
tinuously. 

There are no moving parts to clog or freeze— 
nothing that must be oiled or greased. The 


G'! OBE” is so constructed that snow or rain 
CANNOT enter. 





The “GLOBE” VENTILATOR has 
an unusually large exhaust capa- 
city—is built of Key stone copper 
bearing galvanized steel and will 
last as long as the building itself. 
Send for list of prominent schools 
that are protected by the 
“GLOBE.” 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. _! 


Department J, Troy, N. Y. 
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The Cover With the Double Corners 








DO YOU BELIEVE 
IN BOOK PROTECTION? 





YOU WOULD IF YOU KNEW THAT 
EFFICIENT BOOK COVERS INCREASE THE 


EFFICIENT LIFE OF TEXTBOOKS APPROXIMATELY 40% 


c BOOK COVERS 


Your School Supply Jobber 
can supply your needs 


Is MEAN 
r WALRAVEN 


BOOK COVERS Write for Samples 




















A. T. 


CHICAGO 








WALRAVEN BOOK COVER CO. 


DALLAS 























ARRANGE FOR CONVENTION. 

The officers of the National Association of 
School Business Officials have announced that 
the next convention of the organization will be 
held in St. Louis, May 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
The meetings will take place in the Hotel Mel 
bourne, which will also be the headquarters for 
the members. 

It is planned that on the opening day of the 
convention, Monday, the delegates will be given 
an opportunity to visit the St. Louis board of 
education and the local school buildings in order 
to acquaint themselves with the special fea- 
ures of the St. Louis city school organization. 
On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday the busi 
ness sessions will be held, and on Thursday 
the annual dinner will take place. 
The final business session and election of officers 
place on Friday morning. 

The program has not been announced but it 
has been definitely decided to devote the session 


T 


afte rnoon 


\ take 


Tuesday afternoon to the discussion of school 
building problems. Wednesday morning will be 
set aside for problems relating to the profes- 


onal interest of school business officials; school 
and playground problems will take up 
e day on Thursday and a dinner round 
table will be held Friday morning. 

The Association recently lost its president in 
Mr. R. H. Thomas and Mr. Her- 


tne ntl 


lf person of 


be N. Morse, vice-presicent, has been chosen 
by he executive committee to succeed Mr. 
Thoma Mr. Charles A. Gadd, business man- 
iger of the Detroit board of education, has been 
elected vice-president. 


fHE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT IN 


PERSPECTIVE. 


rHE 


Marion, Indiana, had no school superintend 
ent. It was on the lookout for a good one. 
And e the school board was busy making a 
select the editor of the Marion Star gave ex 
pre to the kind of man the town should 
i follows: 

“W not have any advance information as 
U new sup rintendent is to be. We do 
decided opinion as to the type of 
ma! ould be and we make bold to speak 

not because we wish to dictate to 
ne ard what they should do in the 


think we voice th 
Marior In the first 


it because we 


Line people of 


should be a 
unquestioned 


place, the school superintendent 
Christian gentleman, a man of 
probity and fine character. 

“At the head of our school system we should 
have a man whose personal life is above re- 
proach. We think everybody, including the mem- 
bers of the school board will agree with us as to 
this qualification. In the second place, he should 
be a man with a well rounded and seasoned edu- 
cation. The superintendent of the schools of the 
city should, at least, be the peer of any man in 
the city in intellectual culture. There is some- 
thing inspirational about a cultured intellect 
that is particularly needed in the head of a 
school system. 

“While first of all we want a Christian gentle- 
man at the head of our schools, there is prac- 
tically as great need there of a cultured gentle 
man. In the third place, we should have a man 
at the head of our school system with both the 
technical expertness and practical experience 
in school management that will enable him to 
direct and develop the work of our schools in 
accordance with the most progressive and suc- 
cessful school principles of the present day edu- 
cational science. 

“We cannot afford to have our tam 
pered with by a novice nor experimented with 
by a theorist. No matter what the salary may 
be, we should have the right man for the place 
The task of the school directors in selecting a 
superintendent is no light one and it will not be 
an easy thing for them to come to a decision. 
We trust they will have both the courage to act 
independently of all political and influ- 

to make choice. 


and the wisdom the 
THE DOLLAR OR THE CHILD—WHICH? 


school 


local 


ences right 


Marcus Aaron, president of the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., board of education recently delivered an 
address at East Liverpool, Ohio, in which he 
held that “the issue today in the American 
schools is clearly cut the dollar or the child 
one must win. Which shall it be There can 
be no compromise.” He made the following 
points, presented in terse paragraphs: 


No institution 
the people as the 


taught 


chool in which the average 


cnild 1s 


We don’t want a teacher who would be a fail 
ire In any otner prote lor 

The state of Ohi appropriating only 56 
cent per capita, ar ess than 33.16 p pupil, 


quite so near the heart of all 


toward the support of public education 
mary function of the state. 

Ohio lends every encouragement to the school 
districts to act niggardly in financing the 
schools. 

Universal education is not a panacea for 
every ill, but it is a necessary preventative of 
many ills to which a democracy is subject. 

Education is the very basis of a democracy. 

We have assumed that the schools would, 
somehow or other, automatically, no matter how 
neglected, turn out a product 100 per cent fit. 

We will have to either revise downward our 
specifications of the teacher, or revise upward 
our ideas of reward. 

It is time that we revise our ideas as to the 
place of public education in the economy of our 
daily life. 

Education in America has been too long con- 
sidered a purely local problem. 

The high cost of ignorance is 
any possible cost of education. 

When in our own country, 10 per cent of our 
men between the ages of 18 and 25 cannot sign 
their own names; when 25 per cent cannot read 
a newspaper or write a letter, we may well 
tremble for the safety of our institutions. 

The nation’s record in the matter of public 
education mars her otherwise great record of 
achievement. 

Industry can 


ucation dies. 


FAVORING ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS. 


The instruction committee of the board of 
education of Nashville, Tenn., consisting of 
Baxter Cato, chairman, Bettie M. Donaldson 


a pri- 


greater than 


never hope to triumph where 


ed 


and H. D. Jamison, recommended all-year school 
as outlined in a report written by Superintend- 
ent H. (¢ Weber 


The report deals quite ably with the economi 


side of school 


education. The writer perti 
nently asks this question: “What man, other 
than the proverbially impractical school teacher, 
would run his factory only nine months out of 
the year, when the world was crying for its 
product and the workers of the factor anxious 
for continuous work and pay!’ 
In de monstrating tne economy oO! al all year 
chool, Mr. Weber submit tl l tration: 
“If all children took advantage of time to be 
aved by attending four terms in the year and 
ll teacher e to teach all the year, it would 
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Construction — The Electric 


socket. 








Electrically Operated. Easily cleans 
100 erasers in fifteen minutes. 


operated 
Cleaner is driven by a universal motor of well known make and 
highest efficiency, operating on any and all electric currents. 
It is provided with nine feet of Underwriters’ lamp cord made 
fast to a universal plug, ready to attach to any convenient lamp 
Comes complete—ready for use. 

The cleaning device in the New Simplex is made up of sets of 
small wire beaters set between layers of fine bristles, which, 





THE NEW SIMPLEX ERASER CLEANER 


Eliminates Noise, Dust, Delays and Confusion 


Combining all the features so essential to 


New Simplex Eraser 


at the same time. 


Write for circular illustrating and describing this invaluable addition to your School Room Equipment. 


JAMES LYNN COMPANY 14 E. Jackson Blvd, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Hand Operated. Any child can thoroughly 
clean 50 erasers in fifteen minutes 


the Hygienic Condition of the Schoolroom. 


when in motion, act in unison, beating and brushing the erasers 
This action removes all of the dust from the 
folds of the eraser as well as that on the surface. 
metal suction fan carries the dust to the dust bag, which is so 
attached that it is impossible for dust to escape into the room, 
thus preventing the operator from soiling the clothing or hands 
and breathing this unhealthy dust. 





The strong 








cost $100,000 more than at present to begin 
with, but if these conditions should happen, 
then the pupils would finish school in nine years 
instead of twelve, and, with Nashville’s popula- 
tion as basis for calculation, there would be 
just three-fourths of the number of pupils in 
school at any given time, or 15,000, which would 
require three-fourths of the present number of 
teachers. 

“Hence when the system was once established, 
it would be cheaper by the difference between 
one-fourth, or 25%, and 20% increased pay for 
teachers for twelve months, instead of ten 
months, or a net saving of 5% in operating ex- 


penses, besides saving the investment of the 
ralue of one-fourth of the buildings and other 
equipment. The administration forces are now 


paid on twelve months’ basis, so there would be 
no increase there. If part of the pupils and 
part of the teachers took advantage of the pro 
posed plan of working the year around with two 
short vacations of two weeks each, the result in 
cost would be, at the beginning, between $100,- 
000 more and less in the proportion 
which the number thus electing bears to the 
whole number—20,000 pupils and 500 teachers.” 
CHANGING THINGS AROUND. 

A year ago True C. Morrill succeeded Allen 
P. Keith as superintendent of the New Bedford, 
Mass., schools. A year later Allen P. Keith 
succeeded True C. Morrill. And now Mr. Keith 
is changing things around. Some of the Morrill 
innovations are to be abolished as follows: 

1. Abandonment of the course of study 
into effect by Mr. Morrill. 

Z Abandonment of the John C 
of elementary number work introduced by Mr. 
Morrill, and demonstrated and supervised by 
Mr. Gray personally during two visits of three 
weeks each to New Bedford. 


& oF 
vo 


put 


. Gray system 


8. Raising to the former level the ages for 
entrance to kindergarten, subprimary, and first 
grade which had beer wered by Mr. Morrill in 
accordance wit mmendation of Dr 
Spaulding’s surve; 

1. Discarding the rman teacher’s record 
sheet provided by Mr. M for preserving a 
} ate of children’s mont! orts 


INDEPENDENCE. 


{ ot ¥V eto! Le 


WANTS FINANCIAL 
he board education 


is st ae greater indepe1 Y cho 


finances In a public address delivered 
David A. Ward, superintendent of 
following argument was advanced: 


“Whether or not we improve schools, depends 


by 
the 


schools, 


upon whether we think in terms of tax rates or 
in terms of human needs. The first need of the 
community is the education of its children for 
future citizenship. What body is in better posi 
tion to know the needs of the schools than 
boards of education elected by the people for 
the specific purpose of studying the problems 
of the schools and providing for their solution? 


“The school board is created for the specifi 


purpose of operating the schools They should 
be given authority to finance the schools. The 


business of the governing body of the municipal- 
ity is to study the municipal problems, and the 
business of the board of education is to study 
the educational problems. It is manifestly illogi 
cal for the people to elect a board of education 
to have control of the schools and to be answer 
able directly and only to the 
hold from them the financial means ’ 
for the successful operation of the schools. It 
1S equally illogical to hold the city council re 
sponsible for appropriations for educational] 
and delegate the study and control of 
these needs to another body. Council should be 
relieved of this responsibility, and the board of 


people, and with 
necessary 


needs, 


education should be made to assume full re- 
sponsibility to the people for all matters per- 
taining to the schools.” 

ELECTIVE SYSTEM NOT SUITED FOR 


LARGE CITIES. 


In Pennsylvania, Dr. Thomas FE. Finegan, the 
state superintendent, is quoted as saying that 
the elective board of education is in every in 
stance preferable to the appointive. In response 
to this statement the Philadelphia Enquirer 
says: 

“On the face of it this ok good, but as a 
matter of fact it is the worst possible thing that 
ould happen to. the choo Philadelphians 
who are old enough to remember when the vari- 
ous sectional school board vere elected will 
vigorously ppose that system of control over 
educatio1 Dr. Finegan is a stranger in Penn- 

inia i of course cannot be expected to 
have knowledg if conditior which prevailed 
here twe Yr more decade ut who 


do know and whose memories are fresh never 
want to see anything of that kind again. Ap- 


pointments of teachers as well as the selection 


if janitors and other employees were looked 
upon as the legitimate spoils of office. The re- 
sults were scandalous and brought reproach up- 


on the entire system. The schools were deep in 
politics. 

“Theoretically the idea of electing members 
f the Board of Education is ideal, but it would 
not work out that way in practice. The man 
who could secure the support of the greatest 
number of ward leaders or the most potential 
ity leader would have an advantage over the 
lisinterested citizen who might be willing to 
rive his time and service to the city. It may 
be said that the same thing is possible under 
the appointive system, but while the members 
f the Board of Judges who make the appoint 
nents are human and liable to err, the chances 
that they have enough civic pride not to 
abuse their power. 


ire 


Superintendent Honored. 

District Superintendent James Lee, 70 years 
old, who retired on February first, from the 
New York City school system, was honored by 
the principals of the schools in Districts 10 and 
11, over which he was director, at a conference 
held during the week of January 8th, at Public 
School No. 6. A_ resolution commending Dr. 
Lee’s work was adopted and signed by the six- 
teen principals in the two districts, and was 
presented with a suitable address by Principal 
Faward J. McNally of School No. 109. 


“Why should a superintendent of schools 
get to be a superintendent?” was the question 
asked by Col. Leonard P. Ayers and then gave 
the answer as follows: “Probably not because 
he knows more about education than any other 
person in the system, but largely because of 
the combination of qualities that enable him to 


influence the actions of others. 


Such qualities 


are: the technique of the task or profession, the 
courage to do the thing at hand, the activity 
which urges a man, confronted with some diffi- 
cult situation, to act quickly and surely and, 
in addition to all of these, an ability to get along 


with other people 
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Why were the Architectural, 
Engineering, and Textile achievements of 
the Ejyptian, Peruvian and Babylonian 
Civilizations lost to posterity? 


Many scholars hold that it was due to a 
lack of universal education. 

Let us make American ideals perpetual 
through education 











——— To this end we strive with you toward 
Greater National Progress 
Through Education 
May we help solve your Equipment Problems in your schoo 
Write for our Catalogs of Modern 
School Equipment 
QUALITY 
e aa 
A Sign Of Quality EF ¢ -€ A Mark 0/ Service 
SERVICE 
; f ; / , o i. © an, ; /¥ € P “a” an y . » ~C oh oA 
W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 
1516 Orleans Street and School Supplies Chicago, Ill, U.S. A. 
sii 7 
. Ap- 
pve 
loc k >( + * . . 
rhe re RADIO SUPPLIES Visiting Superintendents 
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judge your school by—What? 


embers 
- would 
1e man 
‘reatest 
ytential 
ver the 
ling to 
It may 
» under 
embers 
ippoint 
chances 
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What part does a well equipped Science 
Laboratory play in.the efficiency of your 
science courses? What part, in the esti- 
mate other educators form regarding 
your methods and efficiency? 


The number of High Schools and Col- 
leges which SCHAAR & COMPANY 
equip, has more than doubled in the last 


U0 years 
‘om the 
ored by 
; 10 and 
nference 








. Publ . ce ak Giese two years. Isn’t this a proof of satisfied 
-ublic facuum Tubes . d 
the - customers? 
the six- 
ind was 
*rincipal aS ga - i Let SCHAAR & COMPANY equip your lab- 
Vacuum Tubes, Variometers, Variocouplers, Lou tori Send f talog 5B 
1 . x snats i @ ‘ oratories. went Or Catalog ob. 
Speakers, Transformers, Batteries, Rheostats, and all 
schools essential parts carried in stock. 
question 
len gave Send for Catalog No. 22B 


because 


as ola SCHAAR & COMPANY 
; he : E.U).A.ROU) LES CO. Complete Laboratory Equipment 


for 
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sion, the “MANU FAC TUR Ee Rs: ; Physics, Chemistry, Biology and Agriculture 
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NEW 
Spencer Delineascope 


FOR LANTERN SLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTION 


MODEL 4 


Possesses new and _ unique 
features that contribute to 
convenience and compactness 
without sacrifice of the high 
standard of efficiency estab- 
lished by Spencer  Instru- 
ments! 


The illuminant is a 1000 
Watt Mazda bulb, which is so 
mounted on a sliding support 
that it can be easily slipped 
into either one of two positions; in one of which it is 
suitably placed for illuminating opaque objects and 
in the other for lantern slides. The changing of posi- 
tion is accomplished by means of a conveniently located 
handle, without opening the instrument or interfering 
with any of its other adjustments. 








Price Complete—$163.00 
Discount to Schools 
Catalog sent on request 


Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of 
MICROSCOPES MICROTOMES DE- 
LINEASCOPES DISSECTING INSTRI 
MENTS, OPTICAL GLASS, SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS, ET‘ 


SPENCER SPENCER 

















VICTOR 


SAFETY CINEMA 
$195.00 





To Intensify Instruction 


Use motion picture films to accompany courses in general 


science, physics, chemistry, history, geography and other sub 
ject The value of visual education is recognized by educa 
tors everywhere Its resources, which are constantly grow 
ing, are illustrated by 
ee > aner a edit 
Our Library of 1235 Subjects 
on non-inflammable film 
n VI i ry ‘ i} ‘ 1 ? 
film i na 
’ n | Pre Ww. I 
H ny t n Pt kxy t 
be 


The Victor Safety Cinema 


" dee 
UNITED PROJECTOR & ‘Grea 
FILM CORP. 


9 W. Mohawk St., Buffalo, N. Y. \aruns 


Department ¢ 


—"s 


| 








| 





DeVry 


Perfect Motion 
Pictures 
Progressive edu- 
cators all over the 
country who have 
pioneered the Vi- 
sual Instruction 
movement have 
come to look upon 
the DeVry motion 
picture machine 
as an integral 
part of their mo- 
tion picture pro- 

gram. 














This is only natural, for— 

When the Visual Instruction movement was in its infancy, 
DeVry projectors were successfully showing clear, steady pic- 
tures in the classroom—and today, as the needs of Visual In- 
struction have become more and more exacting in their require- 
ments, the DeVry has kept*pace, maintaining its position of 
absolute dominance—the first—the best portable projector made. 
It is not by luck or chance that, wherever big successes are 
being made in motion pictures, DeVry’s are found. The reasons 
are contained in our booklet “Motion Pictures in the School,” a 
copy of which will be sent upon request—The coupon will bring 
your copy. 

The DeVry Corporation, 1286 Marianna St., Chicago 








The DeVry Corporation, 


| 1286 Marianna St., | 
Chicago, Ill. 
! Gentlemen ! 
Please send, with« t ation t \ i Me } res 
| n the School } 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


Direct Vision 


SPECTROSCOPES 


EAUSCH 
& LOME 





> iedeies 


aT i 


No 


f ime Bausch & Lomb Spectroscopes suitable for 


use in chemistry and physics departments are 
now available 
hey are compact, with all apertures enclosed to pre 
vent corrosion and the entrance of dust or stray light 

No. 2775 | fixed slit 
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e «( I ed 1 ele 

e finished in dull black and provided th leather 
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DIPLOMAS 
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Metropolitan Diplomas are artistic, permanent 
and economical. Your order placed now will 
give us sufficient time to properly engrave, print 
and make shipment. 


Our many years of experience in en- . 
graving and printing of diplomas is 
your guarantee of complete satisfac- , = 


tion. Engraving names of graduates tp i EGE 5, ry 
on diplomas is given careful and spe- si" — — Sa 
cial attention. Pr 

ee ; , Trail bo dione (hese: preseiids mak Conn 
Write for our catalog and prices to , 
aid you in making up your require- 
ments. A copy will gladly be mailed 
upon request. we at wn © 


Wiuwrd of Churation 


METROPOLITAN 
SUPPLY COMPANY a 


2920 First Ave. East CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














Sheffield, Ill. The school board has issued depend to some degree the policy of his admin 


an order prohibiting agents from interfering istration 


ra 

with school work. Telephone calls between 9 Under the plan there will be a staff of four 
and 12 o’clock and between 1 and 4 o’clock are acting under the direction of the state Superin- 
also prohibited. The rules are intended to im- tendent. These will consist of an assistant 
prove the efficiency of the schools through the superintendent at a salary of $3,000, a statis- 


mination of disturbing influences during tician at $2,400, a clerk at $5,400 and a mailing 
hool hours. clerk at $1,500. A reorganization of the state 
> 


Under the direction of Supt. B. F. Shaffer inspection service is also planned to more ade- 
Jacksonville, Ill., a beginning class in each quately supervise the schools of the state. 


grade has been created with the beginning of A bill to reorganize the state board of edu- 
the second semester. The plan has for its pur- cation of Indiana has been presented in the 
pose a means whereby entering pupils of the state legislature. The bill provides for the ap- 
mid-year may be given a chance to satisfactorily pointment of six members by the governor, who 
carry on the work in regular classes. Under together with the state superintendent, will 
the old plan, no first semester work was offered form the state board. The terms of the mem- 
n the second semester, and pupils entering dur- bers will be six years and provision is made 
ng the latter semester were classed with the that one member will retire each year. Not 
failures repeating the work of the first semes- nore than three members may be of the same 
ter. political party and not more than three may be 
Under the plan as adopted, the entrance date actively engaged in school work. The members 
s to govern the age of the pupils. A child will receive no salary but will be allowed their 
must be six vears of age in September to enter ¢©Xpenses while on official business. The state 
the first semester. A child who enters in the superintendent is made the executive officer of 
second semester has an equal advantage with ‘" board 
ther students, as he finds classes all the way A suit has been brought by the guardian of 
through the grades and the high school. The «4 student in the Fresno (Calif.) high school 
plan involves the employment of an additional against the members of the high school board 
nstructor in the high school at the opening of to collect $2,500 in damages from the membet 
he second semester for at least three years, to of the board. In the complaint, the membe1 
work the classes into the svstem. of the board are charged with neglect of duty 
Bellingham, Wash. One of the large under as a result of the student’s injury on bleacher 
takings of the city schools has been the coonera- which had been moved to the school grounds a 
nm of the pupils and teaching staffs with the few days previous to the accident 
| Tulip Festival Committee in the annual Savannah, Georgia, is in a unique tua 
elebration of Tulip Day in May This vear it tion today because of the organization of it 
lanned to hold the May Festival of athletic chool board some sixty years ago. In the « 
tivities in conjunction with the Tulip Festiv- tablishment of the board, the people decided to 
al. As in past years, the schools will again keep the school board out of politics. They, 
participate in the tremendous civic parade which therefore, had the board incorporated as a per 
has become an important spring attraction of manent body, with taxing power, and made it 
the Northwest in promoting the culture of tulips elf-perpetuating in the matter of filling va 
and in displaying the beauties of the full-grown  cancies. 
flower Last year there were five thousand Last summer, an attempt was made in the 
hildy in costume and twelve beautiful floats tate legislature to abolish the board. The legis 
were led with children. ature refused to sanction the movement and 
\ reorganization of the department of edu- those interested in the schools are satisfied with 
Cation of the state of Missouri is contemplated the outcome Savannah’s heated municipal 
in a | introduced in the state legislature. The campaigns have so far not affected the school 
bill was outlined by the new state superintend- The assessment of property for taxation in 


ent, Charles A. Lee, and upon its success will the Van Zandt school district as carried out by 
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Included in the large va- 
riety of Metropolitan Di- 
plomas are:—100 Special 
Engraved, Artistic De- 
signs, Genuine Parchment, 
Art Parchment, Ledger, 
12 Book Form Varieties 
and Colors Leather, Art 
Fiber, Elite De Luxe. 











the Fort Worth (Texas) school board, following 
the annexation of July, 1922, is invalid, accord- 
ing to a decision of the District Court of Fort 
Worth. An injunction has been granted pre 
venting the collection of the taxes, and the 
school board has given notice of its appeal to 
the higher court. 

Akron, 0. The school board has adopted a 
rule prohibiting card playing by students or 
others, regardless of the purposes or motives of 
the pastime. It was the opinion of the members 
that abuses were likely to creep into the schools 
through too frequent parties of this character. 

Tiffin, O. The county school board may not 
dismiss W. W. Betts, Bettsville justice of the 
peace, from the village school board, according 
to the city prosecutor. Petitions had been cir 
culated asking the removal of Betts because of 
his arrest and conviction growing out of the sale 
of coal. 

Nashville, Tenn. Upon the suggestion of 
Supt H. C. Weber, the school board has res 
cinded the rule barring married women as 
teachers. Married women teachers, temporarily 
employed, and those unemployed, have been 
notified that they will be considered as appli 


cants for positions to be filled. 


A bill has been introduced in the Pennsyl 
vania legislative providing that the school board 
of Pittsburgh shall be elected by the people, 
instead of appointed as at present, by the judges 
of the Common Pleas Court. A strong senti 
ment has prevailed for years in favor of the 
elective board but political influences have de 
feated movements seeking the elimination of 
the appointive system 

Joplin, Mo. The president of the board ha 
asked that the rulings against high school fra 
ternities and sororities be rescinded in view of 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court at 
Jefferson City. In its disposal of a test case, 
the Supreme Court held that discrimination 
against these societies would not stand 

The validity of an act creating two new 
normal] schools in Kentucky has been attacked 
in a suit filed in the Franklin Circuit Court by 
the attorney general on behalf of the State 
Education Board. It is alleged that the legisla- 
ture usurped the powers of the executive depart 
ment in naming the members of the commission 
and violations of several sections of the Ken- 
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QUALITY, UTILITY, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 


§ BLAIR’'S KEYSTONE TABLETS 




















Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 


Quality of materials and care in manufacturing 
processes, distinguish the varieties of school tab- 
lets, blank books and printed forms, made and 
distributed thruout the educational world from 


As pioneers in tablet making, 


it has been our object, thru all the forty-three years of busi- 


ness existence, to make but one quality 


the best. To 


guarantee that quality, and to market our product in the 


most equitable manner, with prompt and satisfactory ser- 


vice. 


Yours for good tablets 


tucky constitution relating to the division of 
power among the branches of the state govern 
ment are charged. The normal! school commis- 
sion, it appears, insists on its right to name the 
faculties and to prescribe courses of study, a 
function which the state board holds is vested in 
its own department. 

Fresno, Calif. In August, 1922 the citizens 
voted a direct tax for the purchase of six sites 
for school buildings, the tax to yield about $82, 
000. The district has now completed the pur- 
chase of all six sites, four of which are for ele 
mentary schools, one for a junior high school 
and or for a technical school. 

The school board at San Rafael, Calif., has 
issued a call for a bond election to be held in 
March, to vote $210,000 for elementary schools 
and $290,000 for high schools. Previous to the 
election, a survey of the school plant was con- 
ducted by the School of Administration of the 
University of California. As a result of the 
survey, the people were awakened to a renewed 
interest in the schools and to the great need for 
adequate school buildings. 

The school board of Bedford, Ind., will issue 
$30,000 in bonds for the erection of a two-story 
school building. 

The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
asked that the state board of tax commissioners 
appreve the building program before bids are 
received on the new buildings. The present 
school board was elected on its promised build 
ing program and an attempt has been made to 
eliminate delays so that the work may proceed 
immediately. 

Chicago, Ill. A recent inspection of the 
school buildings for fire hazards reveals that 
more than half the buildings are not of fireproof 
construction. Many of these buildings were built 
before the enactment of the present fire ordin- 
ances. It is |} ne install fire escapes and 
other fire protection devices in those structures 
which the fire de} 
the requirements. 


irtment indicates do not meet 


Dothan, Ala. education has been 
installed in each of | ree grammer schools 
and the high schools. | chool is now sup 
plied with stereopticon an les for teaching 


the different subjects above third grade 
One hool has been equipped WM the complete 
et « les and stereoscopes ma ed by the 
Keyst \ Company. 


Catalogs and details are at your service. 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers 


The course of study in the schools has been 
reorganized and revised and a system of mid- 
term promotions placed in operation.  Intelli 


gence and standard tests for the general sub- 
jects of the curriculum have been inaugurated 
in grades three to eight inclusive. 

“A good school board will be careful to pre- 
serve at least the appearance of harmony,” said 
Joseph P. Jennings, president School Di 
Association of Lackawanna County, Pennsy! 
vania recently. “A divided school board or one 
that spends time in bickering or in personalities 
will soon lose the respect of the community. 
Directors should be courteous to each other and 
should always keep in mind that they are to 
guard the welfare of the children and not to 
achieve a victory over some director who may 
have a different opinion. After a free and frank 
discussion upon a question, the voice of the 
majority should represent the voice of the 
school board. 

The members of the Fort Wayne, Ind 
school board are at present appointed by the 
mayor. A bill has been prepared whereby th: 
choice is to be made by popular election. 

The five members of the school board of 
Britton, Michigan, have resigned owing to un 
warranted criticism made by taxpayers. The 
interesting question involved here is as to who 
is authorized to accept the resignations and who 
will call the election for a new board. 


e¢ tors’ 


The Chamber of Commerce at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has investigated the school board of that 
city and summarizes its findings by asking the 
resignation of three members, charging clique 
control and extravagance. 

The Boston, Mass., school committee will 
have new offices at 15 Beacon Street, the pro 
perty purchased for the school system. Super 
intendent Jeremiah E. Burke will occupy offices 
on the ninth floor. The offices of the secretary, 
Thornton D. Appolonio, will also be 
the building. 

The school board at Lafayette, Ind., 
aroused a storm of protest when it promulgated 
an order to the effect that children would have 
to attend the schools in the districts in which 
they lived. The “go as you please” policy suited 
the parents best. 


located in 


Senator Lawrence C. Phipps of Colorado 
has introduced a bill in the United States Sen- 
ate whereby the members of the school board 


Huntingdon, Penna 


of Washington, D. C., are to be appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

The school board controversy of Chicago is 
likely to play a part in the spring mayoralty 
election. Judge William E. Dever, the demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor champions an elec- 
tive as against an appointed school board. 

A suit was brought against the board of 
education of Springfield, Ohio, on the charge 
that it was attempting to segregate the colored 
children from the white. The court decided 
against the school board holding that the evi- 
dence showed “beyond all controversy a careful 
and methodical plan to create a separate school 
by a discrimination based solely on race or color 
in the assignment of pupils. This brings the 
fact squarely under a decision of the supreme 
court of the State of Ohio in the case of the 
board of education versus state. There is no 
occasion for a discussion of the law. The su- 
preme court has spoken and this court has no 
option in the matter. It must follow the law as 
laid down without regard to any personal views 
on the subject.” 

The Grand Rapids, Mich., board of educa- 
tion wants an absolute divorce from the city 
commission in the issuance of bonds and in the 
control of the school finances. 

Alton, Ill. Bonds will be voted for the erec- 
tion of a new high school. 

A recent change has been the reorganization 
of the Alton School District into a Community 
Consolidated District embracing a large amount 
of territory extending outside of the city limits. 
The reorganization has increased the school 
population five per cent and the assessed valua- 
tion about fifteen per cent. A saving of $16,000 
in the yearly cost of operation has been effected 
during the first year of administration under 
the new organization. The experience of the 
Alton school authorities furnishes a concrete 
illustration of the benefits to be derived from 
the consolidation of schools. 


Supt. D. E. Wiedman of Bellingham, Wash., 
has been reelected for the ensuing year. Supt. 
Wiedman was recently elected president of the 
Bellingham Safety Council. 

Supt. Chester Newlun of Marshfield, Wis. 
has been reelected for a term of two years. 
He is serving his fifth year as executive head 
of the Marshfield schools. 
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THE BOLENIUS 
PRIMARY 
READERS 


























NOT MERELY ANOTHER SERIES OF READERS 


Like the widely used Bolenius Intermediate Read- 
ers, these new Primary Readers provide a carefully 
organized basal course in reading which includes 
thorough training in all the necessary forms of this 
most important of the school arts. 


SOME OF THE MANY STRONG FEATURES 
FOR PUPILS FOR TEACHERS 
A complete organized course The Teachers’ Manuals pro- 
in primary reading. vide unusually detailed and 
: helpful suggestions. 
Unique teaching equipment 
of great educational value 
including “Three-Decker 
Charts” for phrase and sen- 


Rich authorship. Variety and 
freshness of material. 


Adapted to both city and ru- 


ral schools. tence building before the 
class pattern sheets, di- 

Correlated with other school agnostic tests, word and 
subjects. phrase matching puzzle 
games, phrase, word and 


New typographical features 
to aid pupils and teachers. 


phonic cards. 
Diagnostic Tests and Drills. 


This new organized course in primary reading marks 
a distinct advance in this highly important field of 
teaching. The publishers will gladly send full infor- 
mation regarding it. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











SERVICE 





‘‘I had six honest, serving men; 
(They taught me all I knew): 
Their names are WHAT and WHY and WHEN, 
And HOW and WHERE and WHO.” 
WHAT was the Declaration of London? 
WHY does the date for Easter vary? 
WHEN was the great pyramid of Cheops built? 
HOW can you distinguish a malarial mosquito? 
WHERE is Canberra? Zeebrugge? 
WHO was the Millboy of the Slashes? 
Are these “six men” serving you too? 
an opportunity by placing 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATION AL 
DICTIONARY 


in your school, home, 
office, club, library. 
This “Supreme Au- 
thority” in all knowl- 
edge offers service, 
immediate, constant, 
lasting, trustworthy. 

Answers all kinds of questions. A century of de- 
veloping, enlarging, and perfecting under exacting care 
and highest scholarship insures accuracy, complete- 
ness, compactness, authority. 


WRITE for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of 
Regular and India Papers, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. Established 1831. 


Kipling 


Give them 














67 VOLUMES 





THE NEW 
ECLECTIC CLASSICS 





HE sixty-seven volumes of the Eclec- 

tic English Classics cover most of the 

books commonly read in Secondary 
School Work. The volumes are attractive 
in appearance, and durable in binding. They 
have been edited especially to meet the 
needs of Secondary Schools, by teachers 
with Secondary School experience. They 
are of convenient pocket size, and inexpen- 
Sive. 


Descriptive circular and price list mailed 
on request. 





American Book Company 


NEW YORE 330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO 
ATLANTA CHICAGO, ILL. 














Modern Books on 
the Basal Subjects 


LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 
Manly-Bailey-Rickert Lessons in English 


ARITHMETIC 
Watson & White’s Modern Arithmetic 


READERS 
The Kendall Readers 


HISTORY 


Bourne and Benton’s U. S. History 


Revised to 1923 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Aldine Speller 


ik offering this new Speller for the consideration of 
those who are concerned with the teaching of this 





important subject, the publishers desire to call attention 
to the following distinguishing features: 





1. Carefully prepared instructions to the teacher. 
2. Phonetic lists on which words in common use 
are based. 


3. A systematic and comprehensive presentation 
of the words and spelling facts that every 
pupil must learn. 


4. A progressively expanding vocabulary fitted to 
AL DVS the pupil's present and future needs. 


5. A large number of dictation exercises based on 
the words found in the spelling lesson. 


Special stress laid on the most difficult words. 
Oft-repeated drills on the real trouble-makers. 


nn a 


Omission of words seldom used in speaking and 
writing. 


FOUR-BOOK EDITION 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 
Part One, Grades 1 and 2. Part Two, Grades 3 and 4 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 


Part Three, Grades 5 and 6. Part Four, Grades 7 and 8 











TWO-BOOK EDITION 
THE ALDINE SPELLER, THE ALDINE SPELLER, 
Grades 1-4. Grades 5-8. 


LEARNING TO SPELL—A Manual for Teachers 
using the ALDINE SPELLER. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE :: : NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE : CHICAGO 














Teach the Pupil 
How to Think 


Teach him the ALEXANDER-DEWEY way 


lhe Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic with its socialized, 
dramatized recitations, stimulates the pupil to self-activity. 
Most of the carefully graded lessons can be worked out by 
the pupil alon Hundreds of problems of contemporary 


nterest; quantities of oral lessons and reviews 


Teach him the HORACE MANN way 


Che Horace Mann Readers appeal to the interest and 


magination of pupils of all grades, and tend to develop 
independence in reading. The New Primer and New First 
Reader are the latest additions to the series. They contain 
ew material in story form, with colored pictures of unusual 
merit Teacher's Editions 


Teach him the WOODBURN & MORAN way 


Woodburn and Moran's Histories make a personal and 
dramatic appeal and foster a real love of history. Authentic, 
martial, and inspiring Beautifully illustrated Many 


The Makers of America (3t/: Grade 
Introduction to American History (6//) Grad: 


Elementary American History (/¢/: & Sth Grad 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York: 55 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 














Standard Classic Readers 
THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


| The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 

use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 
pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 
to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic READERS feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
60 cents 60 cents 60 cents 
SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 80 cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 
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| 
LIPPINCOTT’S | 
Based on the Need for Socialized 
Education 
For High Schools and Colleges 
FABRICS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM, by 
Grace G. Denny. Just off the press. Expert 
advice on every phase of the subject, for stu- 
dents and teachers. $1.50 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD, by C. W. | 
Taber. A business study of the housekeeper’s 
financial problems. $2.50. 
i? 
HOUSEWIFERY, by L. Ray Balderston. A con- | 
structive treatment of the multitudinous prob- | 


OF 
lems of houselcee ping. $2.50. 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN, by Laura I. Baldt. 


Dressmaking analyzed and taught from the 
standpoint of color, fabric, patterns, ete. $2.50. 


Subject to discount. Write us for 
fulle yr into? mation. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago 
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Did you ever see 


Here it is 


By HARRY BROOKS 


Book I, 70c. 


these books stand are: 


34 Beacon St., Boston 





A REALLY INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC? | 


The Inductive Problem Arithmetic | 


of the Boston Public Schools 


A two-book series, covering Grades IV-VIII 
Book II, 80c. 


Problem Arithmetic: 
An Inductive Drillbook, 90c | 
To accompany any textbook 


The improvements in teaching for which 


The _ socialized recitation 
The ultra-inductive method 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Boston 
New York 
Chicago 


London 














Fabrics and How To Know Them. 


Grace G. Denny. Cloth, 12 mo., 146 pages 
Price, $1.50. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book consists in the main of definitions 
of textile fabrics and of terms relating to fa- 
brics. It is in reality a compact, extremely In 
encyclopedia of textiles for American 
users and buyers. It should be of considerable 
interest to every teacher of household arts and 
should be included in all school libraries for re 
ference by teachers and pupils alike. From a 
technical standpoint the second and third parts 
of the book are probably no less important than 
the first part. They include a series of technical 
and practical tests of textiles for use both by) 


clusive 


the expert and the occasional user. Part three 
is a classification of American textiles by cloth 
structure and by trade names. The book is 


splendidly 
made 


illustrated and is most carefully 
from the manufacturing standpoint 
Roget’s Thesaurus. 

Revised by C. O. S. Mawson. Cloth, 8 vo 
741 pages. Price, $3, net. Thos. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 

To the journalist, the literary worker, the stu 
dent essayist, Roget’s Thesaurus is the stan 
dard book of synonyms and antonyms and no 
dictionary of synonyms can replace it. The 
present edition has been brought down to date 
by a distinguished lexicographer and is wholly 
worthy of the original work. The editor has 
taken into account the widened use of the book 
by writers in the scientific, technical, and popu 
lar journalistic fields and has expanded the 
treasury of words beyond the purely literary 
and philosophic field which the original book 
covered. The book is indispensable in the school 
and college library. 


Two widely-used series 


| THE LEWIS SPELLERS 

The Lewis Spellers teach a child 
to spell and more—they teach him 
to use the dictionary, to employ 
words in sentences, to syllabicate 
and pronounce properly. 


ALLEN’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 
North America 
South America 
This series is unique in its happy com- 
bination of geographical fact and local 


atmosphere, enriched by hundreds of 
attractive pictures. 


Ginn and Company 


United States 
The New Europe 
Asia 


Atlanta 
Dallas 
Columbus 


San Francisco 








Rapid Arithmetic. 
i. O’Connor Sloane. Cloth, octavo, 190 pages. 
Price, $1.50. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 


An arithmetic with human interest is a rare 
type of book. True our best elementary texts 
now have a close relation to child interests and 
activities and to later everyday life. But it is 
a rare book indeed that is not of the single 
track, one method type or that departs so far 
from the conventional as to include the multi- 
plication tables above twelve. Very few authors 
and teachers have learned the peculiarities of 

umbers, those oddities which lift them out of 
the humdrum rigidity of two and two make four. 

The present book assumes that the reader 
1e mastery of the ordinary principles 
and that he is seeking quicker or easier methods 
of manipulating the four fundamental opera- 
tions. It presents a wide variety of sound arith- 
metical information and a large number of shor% 
cuts, variations of common operations and quick 
proofs. The arrangement is logical and care- 
fully graded 4 small amount of historical in- 
formation and an interesting group of number 
tricks and jokes are included. The whole work 
is written in an informal, informational style 
that adds to the interest and enjoyment of an 
otherwise very dry subject. 
Elementary Agriculture. 

By Henry Jackson Waters. 
Published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more at- 
tractive textbook on agriculture than this one 
oduced by Mr. Waters. He presents not only 
practical lessons on all phases of 
agricultural production but he has brought the 

istrator to his service in an effective manner. 

After discussing the world’s greatest industry, 
n general terms, pointing out modern as against 
primitive methods, the author tells all about 
corn, wheat and the lesser grains. The legumes 
come in for adequate attention. Cotton, tobacco, 
. » dealt with. A large sec- 
book is devoted to soils, analysis and 
irrigation and drainage. There is 
a series of chapters on cattle, their care and 
feeding, poultry, ete. Also a chapter on gardens 
and one on orchards. The business of farming, 
marketing, storage, transportation and the like, 
is treated briefly. 


} t} 
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Cloth, 349 pages, 


ry? 


a series of 


- . 1 
allaifa, ete are ais¢ 
tion of the 


treatment, 


Bound or Free, and The Wizard of Words. 

By Catherine Turner Bryce. Paper, 32 pages. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, Mass. 

Two charming playlets, intended to drive 
home the lessons of better speech, make up this 
booklet. 

The Measurement of Achievement in Shorthand. 

By Elmer Rhodes Hoke. Paper, 118 pages. 
Price, $1.50. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Success in the study of a shorthand writing 
system involves four elements: Reading ability, 
speed of writing, quality of writing and usable 
knowledge of the system. All teachers of the 
subject have taken these factors into account, 
more or less, in determining the advancement of 
students and their readiness to accept employ- 
ment, but the present is the first comprehensive, 
objective study which has been offered to the 
public. The reading test consists of a simple, 
commercial letter drawn up to contain only 
words included in the Ayres list of a thousand 
words most commonly used in personal corre- 
spondence. 

The two-speed tests are of the interlinear 
copying type and consist of rather interesting 
general material. The measuring scale of 
shorthand penmanship is based on the well- 
known Ayres device and represents sixteen 
grades of quality with due weight on the speed 
element. The test of usable knowledge includes 
one thousand words and five hundred phases 
taken from standard vocabulary studies and 
from recently published standard books trans- 
cribed in shorthand. The study gives evidence 
of careful application of principles of testing 
which have been found standard in other educa- 
tional investigations and places in the hands of 
teachers a new tool for making the vocational 
subjects vocationally efficient. 

The Engineering Workshop Handbook. 

sy Ernest Pull. Cloth, 16m, 186 pages. 
Price, $5. D. Van Nostrand Co., New York, 
. ae # 

This is a handy machinist’s guide and con- 
tains a great amount of practical information 
on shop mathematics: materials, machine and 
hand tools, common machine tool operations, 
etc. It is quite strictly British in origin, but 
will be found useful as a 


reference in any 
American school shop. 
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“The More Carefully I Study It, 
the Better I Like It. 
It Is Different—” 














McClure. 


gether 


This book—N EW 


Ask for a 
Copy for 
Examination 


your attention 
one who is interested 
ZENSHIP. 


say prominent educators from every sec- 
tion of the United States who have exam- 
ined OUR GOVERNMENT by Davis and 


This textbook in Civics presents accurate 
data for a Course in Civil Government to- | 
with the essential activities of a 
Course in Applied Community Civics. 


but already used with 
such gratifying results that it can no longer 
be considered en experiment, is claiming 
-~and the attention of every 


BETTER CITI- 





1922 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 





The Teaching of Fractions. 

By Edward Wildeman. Paper, 145 pages. 
Price, $0.75. The Plymouth Press, Chicago, Ill. 

This book presents detailed suggestions and 
concrete teaching devices for teachers who are 
wrestling with the problem of teaching frac- 
tions. The book is the result of long experience 
in teaching and supervising teachers and will 
be found helpful for any instructor of beginners. 
Social Work in the Light of Histroy. 

By Stuart Alfred Queen. Cloth, 325 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book traces the growth of social work 
from the early years of the Christian era to the 
present time. It begins with a discussion of 
present tendencies and practices as the starting 
point for the historic study of social service and 
charity. It then takes up successively the hu- 
manitarianism of the 19th century, the develop- 
ment of the English poor laws, the medieval 
church and philanthropy, and the mutual aid 
in medieval communities. The usual chrono- 
logical study is thus reserved and the constant 
basis of comparison of each period is the pres- 
ent practice and theory. 

The method of the book is undoubtedly novel 
and its purpose important. It is not clear to 
the reviewer that the method produces the effect 
which would result from chronological study 
which begins with beginnings and treats each 
period in the light of what has gone before. 
Contemporaneous government, politics, religion, 
wars, and the state of civilization rest largely 
on precedent and recent happenings, so that the 
early Christian period and the medieval periods 
can hardly be understood without reference to 
Rome and Greece and to the barbarian tribes. 

The perspective of the book in the considera- 
tion of medieval times seems rather short, and 
the treatment lacks ppreciation of the gen- 
eral improvement whi occurred. It is idle to 
apply an ideal of universal, professional social 
service with democratic objectives to an era and 
to people who were totally unfit for democratic 
living. Certain statement concerning early 
Christian and medieval religious practices are 
entirely erroneous—particularly those concern- 
ing indulgences and the selfishness of religious 
merit for almsgiving—so that much of the argu- 
ment in this section of the book is without basis. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


130 East 25th St. 
New York 





HIGH SCHOOL | 
Commercial Education 


Department Business Administration, Grove City College, 


For the commercial teacher, high school prin- 
cipal and school superintendent. 
Commercial Education is the only book which | 
deals with administrative problems of second- | 
ary commercial education, as well as with class- 
room methods. 


Partial contents: 
The Teacher 
Textbooks 
Equipment 
Tests and Examinations 
Relations to Business Community 
art Time Cooperative Training 
3ibliography of Commercial Texts 


Examination Copy to Schools and Teachers, 90c, Postpaid. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 WEST 45TH ST. 





By R. G. WALTERS, 


Grove City, Pa. 


High School 


Cloth. $1.25. 


261 pp. 


NEW YORK CITY 








The book is undoubtedly valuable for a general 
view of the problems of social work, but it 
points to the need for a more thorough, detailed 
book written in true historic style. 
Agriculture for Southern Schools. 

By J. F. Duggar. Cloth, 369°: pages. Revised 
edition. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

Here is a well written textbook on agriculture 
that might serve in all the rural schools of the 
country. It introduces itself to the student by 
giving the best arguments why agriculture is 
a useful and interesting study. The germina- 
tion of seed, qualities of soil, pollination, mois- 
ture, fertilizers all come in for adequate treat- 
ment. 

There are studies on the growing of cotton, 
Sugar cane, peanuts, watermelons and citrus 
fruits, etc. ete., which are grown in the South. 
The author also tells about harmful insects and 
how to exterminate them, the care of machinery 
and the rotation of crops. 

Shop Mathematics. 

By John M. Christman. Cloth, 384 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book is a simple, but exceedingly com- 
plete treatise of mathematics applied to ma- 
chine shop practice. The author has been a 
shop man and teacher of mathematics in the 
Ford Apprentice School and writes with long 
experience in both the practical and the teach- 
ing field. The book is not burdened with com- 
plicated pedagogical devices and is_ brief, 
straight forward and as free from mathematical 
technicalities as is possible. It begins with the 
simplest arithmetical operations and carries the 
work through to the more complicated trigono- 
metric problems such as are involved in spiral 


pages. 


gears. Complete tables of trigonometric func- 
tions, factors, and decimal equivalents are 
added. 


Automotive Manual. 

By Albert Leroy Taylor and A. Harold Blake. 
Cloth, 178 pages. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

The automotive trades are becoming an in- 
creasingly essential and popular part of trade 
and continuation school courses. The present 
book is an exceedingly brief, introductory text. 
It is arranged on thoroughly correct pedagogi- 
cal limes and utilizes the shop project method to 


the full limit. The illustrations are large, and 
the questions at the end of the chapters are 
useful for leading to shop study and practical 
work. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Metal Lath and Gypsum Plaster on Wood 
Supports. A report on interior building con- 
struction jointly submitted by the Associated 
Metal Manufacturers of Chicago, and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of 
Chicago. Published by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Chicago. This valuable re- 
port discusses the use of metal lath and gypsum 
plaster on wood supports and records in detail 
the technique and results of their complete fire 
endurance tests to which floors, walls and ceil- 
ings of ordinary wood construction protected by 
means of metal lath and gypsum plaster were 
submitted. The tests showed conclusively that 
metal lath and plaster will resist fire for a con- 
siderable period of time and form a very de- 
pendable firestop for homes and other small 
buildings where a better type of fireproof con- 
struction is not economically possible. The re- 
port is of special interest to school authorities 
and architects who are interested in the design- 
ing and construction of small school buildings 
in rural or suburban districts. Copies of the 
report are available for distribution. 

Written Examinations and Their Improve- 
ment. Walter S. Monroe. Bulletin No. 9, Oc- 
tober 16, 1922, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
The arguments for and against examinations 
have dealt with various phases. Some of the 
criticisms have emphasized the effectiveness of 
the examination as a measuring instrument; 
others have had to do with the purpose for 
which the examinations are used by teachers 
and by other school officials. In this pamphlet, 
the most significant criticisms have been sum- 
marized and grouped under a few major heads. 
No attempt has been made to point out limita- 
tions or to present the arguments in favor of 
written examinations. The pamphlet discusses 
the basis of a rational estimate of the value of 
written examinations, the criticisms of written 
examinations set by teachers and other school 
officials, the defense of teachers and other school 
officials, and the methods of improving examina- 
tions. 
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TRADE AND | A Contribution to Education 
| “ee | and a Joy to Children 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


6 
E shall be glad to 
zt St eogra or Beginners 
describing both the Trade 
and Technical Texts and 
in the Business and Commer- oo " ; , ‘ 
BUSINESS i)’ cial Texts published by By Edith Porter Shepherd, Principal of Warren 

end i ‘| the International Text- . . _ OL: 
COMMERCIAL}! book Company. Write, and Avalon Park Schools, Chicago 

dee i) too, for a sample text. 

TEXTS Hi Be sure to state the sub- 

Ww ae 2 tro ee Oe Texas has just made it a third grade basal adop- 
tion. Substantial recognition has come from practi- 


cally every state in the Union. 























The general opinion is voiced here: 





— “One of the most interesting books we have seen 

for a long time is Geography for Beginners. It is a 

These Te ts are Used By text designed as an introduction to formal geography 
and to be used in third grade or even the fourth. It 


| 307 Schools and Colleges is written in short, clear sentences. It enables the child 


to see how life in his own home is related to that of 


5i~ pamphlet texts published by the International the world beyond him and it shows him how people 

Textbook Company cover practically every business have used the earth and its products to make life 

and technical subject taught in the schools and colleges | pleasant for him. 

of the United States. The ring partial lis 1s = — p , . 

the «Bcc fp pel on tn. } ergeandiyeer a [he book is illustrated with attractive pictures, the 

rae aaa : te COMCESS THAT BFS USING whe ° type is large and easy toread. Each chapter closes with 
ay Eee , a its . a list ‘things to think about and do.’ Mrs. Shepher 
University of Pennsylvania; Virginia Military Institute; 4 : Sn ie hing ng his book f hild : 
United States M ° Cc 5: Loa : las given us somet ng new in this Doo or children 

nited States Marine Corps; Los Angeles Board of Edu- and has made a distinct contribution to education and 

cation; University of California; Yale University; At- : £88 : , ‘ 





lanta Board of Education; Catholic University of ae 
| America; Emporia High School; Brighton High School; 
New York Board of Education; Pratt Institute; Drexel 
Institute; Utah Agricultural College; Schenley High 
School; State Department of Public Instruction, West — a 

Raleigh, N. C.; University of Nevada; Lehigh Univer- Send for descriptive folder with illustrated sample pages 
sity; lowa State College; University of Minnesota; 


aa ee Institute, and the U. S. Military Rand MCNally & Company 


Virginia Journal of Education 
Richmond, Va. 



































y | INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
| Box 8892, Scranton, Penna. 
2, and ) - 
$s are 
i ie “THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 
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le re- Sat Se” 
Vetail Political Geography Blackboard Maps 
T Series, consisting o : ifferen wo Series, consisting of 24 maps, 
te fire gn er Frag Ba a ie ckhannd Maps a various aon 
d ceil- are good to the best that are made Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, etc 
ted by 3 Miscellaneous Maps 
were “ Physical Geography Rainfall, Vegetation, rte 2 Gla- 
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orities t d t world LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 
. ; ” . ° Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 
lesign- stuaen mor United States History ology, two series, 21 charts. 
ildings ° Sanford American History Series, Botany 
of the tality 32 maps (a new Map now ready) June, Koch and Quentell Series, 
Mediaeval and Modern 47 charts. 
, | ° Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. 
2 History Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts 
Q C- | " 
Trt Webster, Knowlton, Hazen Series of 7 
rbana. | 26 Maps, and other series , Zoology — 
nations | Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 
. ; is 35 charts 
of the | English History Johnston Series, 5 charts. 
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— ” Wall Outline Maps (8 maps Atlases 
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iscusses THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY Complete catalog No. CA23 sent on request 
alue of : PUBLISHFRS OF SCHOCL MAPS 
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7 ee Chicago Boston London 2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 
c — Active sales territory open for competent representative. 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium | 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic | 
or Architectural paintings | 


for front drop curtains. 








| 
Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed | 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 





Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

















tack-don’t talk 


EUREKA CORK FELT 


it saves time 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


are found in at least 
six parts of any mod- 
ern schoolhouse 


CLASSROOMS 








Suiil 
—for lesson notices i “. 3 Ee i 
CAFETERIA 2 3 “SH | 
—for menus ‘ee res | 
GYMNASIUM : : 

















—for athletic notices 
CORRIDORS 

—for general notices 
LIBRARY 

—for special notices 
OFFICE 

—for teachers’ notes 


Our guarantee against warping, chipping or 
cra kin g makes the installation cost the only 
cost. Our cate alog contains many suggestions 

cork bulletin boards in schools. It is 
available for school executives and architects. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 DE KALB AVE. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK. 




















SCHOOL BOARD 

















M&M PORTABLE 


SCHOOLS 


ARE SOUNDLY BUILT 


Mershon 











Leaders Since 
1898 


Ask for Catalog 


ley Company 


Saginaw, Michigan 


























Auditorium and Assembly Hall stages 
supplied with everything in 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Scenery 
Rigging 
Lighting 


Motion Picture 


Paraphernalia 
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Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 
(PATENTED) 
For All Your Textbooks 
ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 
TWO: It is cut and folded true and exact. 
THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 
FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 
FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 
SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 
SEVEN The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 
EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 
Pa convinced it pays to re-bind. 
re Meare u are in a class by themselves. 
F itl / 
| ww / / 
! | ; 
a =_a an quote prices promptly. 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
“‘The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use.’’ 
MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 
Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- 
eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Office Chicago Office 
358 Fifth Ave. 1811 Prairie Ave. 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 
— a) \ 




















rHE SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 
(Concluded from Page 34) 
ie telegram to find it is from 


your prospective teachers. 
id that she 


better position closer home. 


is very sorry but she has a 
Will you please 
release her from her contract? Your thoughts 
altogether free from profanity as you 


reflect on what to do. You reason, however, 


t if you hold her to the contract she will be 
a ssatistied, decide it is best to release her and 
make arrangements for another teacher, and so 
your previous investigations are repeated. 


In hiring teachers, in buying material and 


supplies, and in all other ways in which the 


money of the district is used, it should be used 
judiciously. Millions of dollars are wasted 
every year in buying things that are not used. 
In mar school closet we find a pile of junk 


] al 
called by different names that was sold to the 
ard at a good price and never was used 


and ne 


a gullible school board can be the means of 


ver will be. A smooth-tongued agent and 


spending a lot of money unnecessarily. 


Q) the otl er hand, there are instances where 


lack of |] berality has done an injustice to the 


scho The school board must steer its course 
in safety between the scylla of extravagance and 
the charybdis of penuriousness. Spending 
money judiciously is sometimes saving money. 


lo illustrate: We are paying about $50 a year 
t For $500 


® keep our blackboards in repair. 


we can supply the necessary slate blackboards 
which will need no repair. In ten years our 
repair bill will pay for the better blackboards. 
It is economy to buy these now and stop the 
repair bill, 

These are a few of the essential duties and 
responsibilities of the school director. Many 


} 
? 
others 


suld be mentioned if space permitted. 


Suffice it to say, however, that every thought 


Strong, Durable, Economical 
Educational Re-binding 


Boards of Education, Colleges, Etc., 


Do not discard valuable books. 
The Educational Bindery Company, and be 


Our Specialty—The re-binding of School and Col- 
lege Text Books, Hymnals, Law Books, etc., in Cloth 
and Buckram, with well printed titles. 


Good binding at a reasonable price. 


We are one of the oldest established School Book 
re-binders in the country. Our workmanship and prices 


We re-bind three to four books for the net cost 
price of one new copy. Send a list showing quantity 
of each item you contemplate re-binding and we will 


If you wish a sample of our work send us any 
school book and we will re-bind it free of charge. 


The Educational Bindery Company 


Please Note 
Send them to 





Not Inc. 
1126 Warren St. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 








of school welfare, every act, decision, 
should look to the future of the school as well 
as to the present. No bad precedents should be 
made that will make the work harder for the 
follow. Your duties may call 
upon you to perform unpleasant tasks. It may 
be more pleasant to shirk your responsibilities 
than to do your duty, but a clear conscience 


every 


directors that 


and a satisfaction of duty well done is greater 
compensation than gold, silver or the plaudits 


of men. 


ADMINISTRATION OF TRANSPORTATION. 
(Concluded from Page 39) 

members of the county board of education and 

to a number of persons outside of the state. In 

other words, every inducement possible is offered 


for efficiency. 
Gas and Oil Records. 


The reader has seen from the reports how 
track is kept of the gas and oil which go into 
truck. When the monthly record of 
trucks (Fig. C) is received it is immediately 
checked with the books upon which has been 
posted the four (a scholastic month) weekly re- 
ports of transportation (Fig. B). If the totals 
do not agree it is returned to the principal with 
the request that he 


every 


correct the discrepancy. 
When the reports are in agreement, a check is 
then made with the invoices of the oil company 
who has a contract to furnish gas and oil to the 


county board of education. 


Since the record has had to deal with the dis- 
tance traveled in order to arrive at the gas and 
oil mileage it is easy to keep up with the dis- 
tances run by every truck. At the close of the 
year a statement is given to the county board 
of education in which is shown the number of 
the truck, its make, the gallons of gas and oil 
consumed during the year, the gas and oil mile- 


ages, the number of miles every truck has trav- 
eled, and the total number of miles traveled by 
every truck since it has been owned by the 


county board of education. 


The Cost Element. 
twenty 


total 
10,445 gallons of gas 


trucks last 
distance of 107,308 miles, 


and 608 


To propel year a 


gallons of motor oil were consumed. 
The greatest gas mileage made by any one truck 
The greatest oil 
mileage was 482, the least was 105. The aver- 


, the average oil mile- 


was 13.76, the least was 7.66. 
age gas mileage was 10.27 
age was 176. 

» cost to operate a school truck last 
year was $893 or a monthly cost of $99.22. The 
cost per capita was $25.17. The average cost 
per mile was nearly sixteen cents. 


The average 


Since the Montgomery county board of educa- 
tion were among the pioneers in operating a 
large fleet of trucks on a county-wide plan, they 
The 
The board real- 
izes that they have but begun the work, and as 
they stand 


have had few precedents to guide them. 


system has been an evolution. 


in the threshold of a great develop- 
ment they feel that the beginning has been laid 
on a stable foundation. 


HOW PUBLIC INDIFFERENCE AFFECTS 
OUR SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 43) 

1 believe that publie indifference is one of the 
worst enemies of 
know that it is the 
in my community. 


yur public school system. I 
worst enemy of the schools 
Publie indifference breeds 
ignorance of actual conditions and needs in the 
makes it hard to get 
And the 


is always 


schools and this ignorance 
through needed school propositions. 
ignorance engendered by indifference 
a fertile breeding ground for all sorts of wild 


rumors and anti-school propaganda which is 


spread by persons who assume to know all about 


——$—<—<—< 
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An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product 
FOR SCHOOLS 








Our equipment 


school should not 
Some users: 


125 installations; 
Board of Education, 
15 installations; 
Board of Education, 
7 installations; 
Soard of Education, 
5 installations; 
Board of Education, 
2 installations. 





& MFG. 





Pa. 














Electric Clock Systems 


economical and reliable. 

We can supply the needs of the 
small school as well as the large 
one, at prices in proportion. 

There is no reason why your 
system of this kind. 


Board of Education, 


Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 


Waynesboro, W. L. EVANS 





is most simple, 








have a suitable | That Pays for Itself With 


FLOOR SPACE SAVED 
WARDROBES, Class E 
have Laminated Backs, Ends and Divisions, and with 
Butte, Mont., Evans Process Hollow Sanitary Door, hung on double 
pivoted arms, without guides, tracks or rollers, swing 
easily and silently. They cannot stick or bind. Made 
Durham, N. C., with or without blackboards. Hardware can also be 
purchased separately. 
More Than a Million Hang Their Wraps in 
Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobes 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Baltimore, Md., 


El Paso, Tex., 








Trade Mark Catalog 
CO VANISHING DOOR “PICTURES THAT TALK” 
* U. S. Reg. Sent on Request 








700 Block 0 Washington, Ind. 


























h rs r y are like the 
m ! rinning of this article 
nd ki ry f 
pu difference is a 
bat ech the s boards must keep fight ng 
wit eve m I vel r I 1 ype 
eeks—all help a 
tie KCC p } erest 1 d ed iwate 
the pu real if ol needs. And 
{ nly by i ng a ss f public ré 
sp nsil ity to tal the plac f publ Cc ndiff r 
ence that we cal make our public sel is the 


power which they should be in the affairs of our 
own local communit’es and in moulding the fu 
ture citizenship of America 
ELECTIVE PROGRAM ENGINEERING. 
(Concluded from Page 52) 
narily elected by the entering tudent, are 
usually displayed, and the ipp| cant is requested 


to elect from the programs offered. This makes 


for a more unified program in the first year. 
Als nformation as to exemption from pre- 
d studies, such as physical training, is 
There is a line for the approval of the 

| d the a mportant notice as to the 
red for home study each 

evenl! nspicuous place at the bot- 
tom of the is found of great value 
in any sul terview with a parent 
whose child ha t up Ww ith his class on 
account of neglect me work. In short, 
this is an opportunity before the parents 
any facts about the se! t t they should 
know and that before the j reaches the 


scho y]. 

This blank is sent to the elementary school 
as soon as the number of pupils coming to the 
rh school is determined. The elementary 
te r sees that the blank is properly filled in 


and guides the choice of studies by the pupil. 








Here it is well for the teachers of the elemen the other teachers. On one the Red Cross 
tary schools to visit the lower grades of the drives during the war, his te ers did not give 
high school to learn more fully the sort of pupil as liberally as he thought they ought to, and in- 
that fits in each course. stead I gett yr aiter them e should have 
The signed blank is delivered to the high done, he made it up by subscribing way beyond 
school In a reas mnable time. This enables the his means | ky ww f ra tact that t} man, of 
program committee to finish the freshman pro-_ his own free will and rd, went to his land- 
grams by the first of June. It is good practice lord and insisted on paying more rent. He 
to have all pupils who intend to enter the high worked early and late for th lfare of all the 
chool in the fall meet after the regular pupils pup ls who cared for hel Hi snot sog yod in 
have gone on some afternoon toward the end dealing with the clas ho attend school for 
of J ine. A small entertainment may be sup social purposes, or because their parents send 
plied and the pupils made to feel at home. them. Nothing very serious ever me up dur: 
Phey ean then be sent to their rooms for the ng his long term of service as principal, and 
coming year, meet their teachers, and receive he rendered a faithful lot of it Ile did not 
their ieee Tt is a revelation to them tO cater to the “blue bloods” and he was often 
at ever e Pres for ha ‘ +} , ’ 7 
we that everything is ready for them and that  oritieised by them, but the rank and file thought 
vy are already , . ' 
they are already known. a great deal of him. One of his teachers told 
The program work should not extend to the me she thought he was the best man in town, 
end ol the school year. It may well be done nd she meant just what she said. 
by the beginning June. The changes i ’ 
. eg nning ol er . Che “% hang = The nev sp i} cr rei rters were I ostly young 
prophesy may require a slight adjustment in a | 
: ; lrresponsibles who had never done much 1 
the last week or so, but not enough to require : i 4 : : 
school, and foolishly brushed with them, and 
a change in the layout or even a readjustment : : So Oe 
. Fa aad ' . So tney KLOCKE | whenever they could. [he 
of the divisions. The changes occasioned by are é 
: TOWLTST 6 p e@ sp lid have s ip ress d th | yellow 


the entry or the leaving of pupils often offsets. , , 
br. ; pul journalism, but they did not, neither did they 


these apparent operations. A small amount ; : ; ai 
put much stock in the reports, but it hurt Just 


of equalization may well be left to the fall. 











————E 


_—-———- 


the same. Finally, a business opportunity came 
SOME SCHOOL PRINCIPALS I HAVE HAD. along, and Mr. H quit the ranks for good, to | 
(Concluded from Page 55) enter upon more congenial work 
vidual pinion, irrespect ve of great ab lity. It 
does not pay to be dictatorial. This woman In St. Louis, Mo.. the schools are aiding 4 | 
had one redeeming quality, and that was that big municipal bond issue. Will the munici 
she never was insubord nate herself. She some pality reciprocate by supporting the next schoo! 
times questioned and fumed, but always did as _ bond issue? 
she was instructed. The placing of a looking glass in every 
Mr. H. was the most over-conscientious prin- schoolroom is advocated by the health commis 


eipal I ever saw. He made the mistake of try sioner of Allen County, Ohio. The girls will 
ing to do too much himself. He should have need no coaxing to use it. But, how about the 
delegated more duties to the sub-master and to boys? 
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DIXONS 
py DIXONS 9 Spencerian 


DORAD 
E R A School Pens 


\ 
\ 

























And how do we know it’s 
“the perfect eraser”? Well, 
first of all, sir, it will quick- 
ly erase and clean off your 
paper, and leave not behind 
it a mark or a trace. And 





The hard use given pens in schoolroom work 
proves that Spencerian Steel Pens are best every 

















COUNTING HOUSE 


. denis I te tas aoe aa time. They outwear any two ordinary pens. 
th to the teaeh, somiadinn you These long-wearing, smooth-writing pens en- 
le ear wir little babe’s face. \< as courage children to become better penmen 
ng In it, you'll’ find, your full \\ - quickly. For more than half a century Spencerian 
= faith you can place, sir. Steel Pens have been the standard among the 


And the name of it? Why, 
—Dixon’s Eldorado Eraser! 


Sizes: 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 
30, 40, 48, 60, 72, and 80. 


Sample Offer to Teachers 


better schools. 





Superintendents and teachers should write 
to us tor samples of these school pens. Supplies 
may be obtained from the trade. 
























































































ae SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
. Let us know the size you are interested in and we'll send you a sample 349 Broadway, New York 
amas JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. ee ey ee ae oe eN 
' Pencil Dept. 31J., Jersey City, N. J. Sa 2 Counting House, excellent jor bookkeeping 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic 
[nd. : ' soesaraanaaieattaata aceite Vo. 47 peepee aly rome Rat pony stiff action 
} 
d Cross 
ot give 
, and in- 
ild have 
y beyond | 
3; man, of . 
is land- ‘2 
Hi we 
rf 1] the Pe i, 
so gor d in Mae. 
hool for Baie DYNAMIC TEACHING 
ents send ae eptels sd 
“ipal, = 8 N the teaching of geography, elementary sci- aS ARFR 
e did not Perel ence, and other subjects teachers can do more ; GBERHARD FAGGH 4 
; often | Peet dynamic work by supplementing oral explanation ae : eas = 
thought | 5 with diagrams, simple sketches and written sum- Se, 
ea told ve maries on the blackboard. ’ 
erg 5 oa LECTURERS CHALKS will assist teachers in Actual Size Actual Size 
town , ° ° » 
._- ' ea) the effort to make instruction clearer and more ) sat 
ae ; raat} : » ‘ 
Ken] ‘ntemesting. Se ATNESS is one of the prime essentials 
stly young pea For drawing by pupils “CrayoLA” Crayons 90S NE hool work and 3 “to err is hu- 
much id wee are excellent in color selection, and of just 8 in Sc 00! work a y ; 
oa ae the proper hardness. “ARTISTA” Water 8 man” especially among young pupils. 
them, - | aes Colors are put up in attractive boxes, are " ; : 
yuld. The | aS pure and permanent in color, and give even x c Eberhard Faber erasers will he p to cor- 
this ro — oe Saree elit dud a sea rect mistakes and still leave the paper clean, 
> did t ey A oe N upervising officers wi n our rochure on 8 . a : : 
: host ae | w%e"s| blackboard drawing interesting. It will furnish |PoXD* unscratched and as neat as if the erasure 
lie te | erage a yaaa topic of importance. The brochure had never been made. 
unity cate § a ° is free. : ; 
or good, to | tata BINNEY & SMITH CO. There is an eraser for every purpose. 
eee Makers of seats Those shown here are best for school work. 
‘hat Ant! TA” We ven og eee Send for samples and further information 
re aiding 8 eee ati es Water Colors a end for p , 
‘aij Ke . 42nd St. ew Yor > 
‘he municl Me 
next school fg EBERHARD FABER 
LQ “The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” <> 
ss in every 
Ith commis NEW YORK 
e girls will 37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
w about the 
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STURDY, GOOD LOOKING 





and guaranteed for five years 


Five years doesn’t sound 
like a very long time. It 
isn’t. But to be able to 
guarantee the Vul-Cot 
waste-basket for five years 
we have built a basket 
that will last a lifetime 
with ordinary treatment. 


The Vul-Cot is made of 
vulcanized fibre — that 
tough, hard - wearing, 
knock-withstanding . sub- 
stance that seems to find 
joy in rough service. 

We know that in spite 
of wear and even occa- 
sional ill-treatment that 
the Vul-Cot will out-live 
its guarantee, at the end 
of five years will still be 
the useful, handsome re- 
ceptacle that it is when it 





is bought. 


Million Desks 


National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


VUL-COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 


stationers and stores. 





The Vul-Cot is the ideal 
receptacle for the school. 
All school supply houses 
carry them as well as most 


Mt 


ULAAUEULETH 


UHUULULES 


QUNNUUENAUALLAUUULLULNUUL 


SNUULUINELUUCCUNSULULCQQEEUULLEQGEUUU4Q4A0 CEOEUOUCOOQEQCUCQGQQQCUUQOQNOELUOQOONEEOUOUUEESEOUOGQGEEULSQOUEULLOGUOUUAAEA AANA 


SOU UUNNNNNNNNNAUUNUUUUUNUUUUQUNONUONNNNCUOUSUUUUUUU OOOO UCU UUULENOAAOUEASEOOUOGEOAGAOUEAEUOU UUs 














Buying or specifying a _ black- 
board is a more important job than 
might at first be apparent. If the 
installation is a 








**CASCO” ARTIFICIAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD 











installed by our experts in this line, 
you know there will never be any 
trouble or any occasion for renewal 
as long as the building lasts. 
When you write on CASCO Arti- 
ficial Slate Blackboards, the chalk 
leaves a clear, even line. Chalk 
marks are easily and completely 
erased with 


the regular type of 
eraser, 

CASCO Artificial] Slate Blackboards are 
noiseless and very durable. They are com- 
posed of stone and steel and present a 
greater wear resisting surface than other 
materials. They are built on and to the 
wall, making a permanent blackboard. 











] 

In spite of these many specific advan 
tages, the CASCO Artificial Slate Black- 
| boards can be installed for at least 25 
ess than natural slate. 


CASCO Artificial Slating and Blackboards are made, 
installed and guaranteed by 





CHICAGO ARTIFICIAL SLATING CO. 


| 127 North Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. | 
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Economize! 
Install U. S. Inkwells 


They Are 


NOISELESS DUST-PROOF UNIVERSAL 





School officials who want real economy plus service and 
satisfaction are equipping the desks in their schools 
with U. S. INKWELLS. 

There are no hinges to break, corks to lose, they oper- 
ate silently, easy to clean and keep clean, are non- 
evaporating and neat in appearance. 


U. S. INKWELLS have been pronounced the most ap- 


propriate, substantial and satisfactory inkwells for 
school use 


Write for sample 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


DES MOINES IOWA 











DUSTLESS 


NATIONAL crayons 


CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


When you finger a National made 
erayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 

National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 


Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 
the classroom. 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
your supply dealers. 








THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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PALMER’S 

: CHOOL CLEANLINESS CAN’T SPREAD ERASER 
uth = 

= 

— SUUTUEODULEREEO GREET EOE OOEORDEREEGE DERE ECEUETEDETEDE EER EEOEES PUAEEACOOEREGGEEDCUREEAECOEEEETCRECOEEOOTEEEEECEE LEDER TELECON TOC ODEO 

a > ORIGINAL 20th CENTURY SOAP : | 
Wn z is the most economical as well as the most satis- : | 

= : factory material for cleansing purposes, unsur- : 

= = passed in cleaning woodwork, desks, furniture, : 

= = and all floor cleaning. It keeps slate blackboards 2 

= from becoming glossy. Cleans off the chalk marks : 

= : and brings back the original finish. Only pure = 

= = vegetable oils are used in the manufacture of = 

= = Original 20th Century Soap. = 

= p As its name would indicate—the Palmer Eraser simply 

= OBERT SON S DRPODUCT cannot spread, because of its peculiar, patented design and 

2 4 .SYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION a 

= . — 7 It gathers the dust and holds it—yet may be cleaned as 

= readily as any other eraser. 

B = It is noiseless and dustless—has a soft, open cleaning sur- 

= : face, and will not mar nor scratch the blackboard. 

= i NEW TRIUMPH LIQUID § SOAP 2 The high quality of felt used, and the patented construction 

= = : (Patented Oct. 26, 1915), insure unusually satisfactory wear 

= is a smooth velvety product producing an abun- : and service 

= = dance of lather and cleanses thoroughly. It is = : 

= | = made of absolutely pure vegetable oil. It is the Z 

= = ideal soap for school children because it is odor- : 

5 = less and antiseptic. Will not injure the skin. : 

= : New Triumph Liquid Soap is 20% anhydrous 

= soap. Registered U. S. Pat. Office. 
| = ) Write for Literature and Pric 

= 


We manufacture Brushes, Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, 
Soap Powder, Scouring Powder, Cleaners, and are 
Headquarters for Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Etc. 


rm : > . | 
| OR re i ||] AeGecces FALMER CO. 2Qccce: 


MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. =<cgaemmesen tr”. 




















TUTTI LHLOLLLLLLLL 














700-704 W. DIVISION ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Manufacturers for the Jobber. 
| 
(UULULUULUULLNNNTS /-— —————— — = : ee | 
am : ’ oak ; alas ee 10 — 
THE DAYTON SCHOOL BUILDING fresh, clean air to every corner of the building Walls and Partitio — 8 
3S PROGRAM. at all times. The actual cost of this buildi ng was 26.4 cents 
| CNaeaaeS Cee Page Se? Separate fans for the auditorium and gym- per cubic foot for the building complete, includ 
iS | On the top floor, in the center of the building, nasium are provided to meet the varying de- ing all the grounds, sidewalks, grading, drive- 
with windows on three sides, is located a very Pras 


mands of these departments without operating ways, ete., ete., 


and including half of the final 
generous and attractive eafeteria. 


the units for the balance of the building. equipment required in the building, or a total of 
: ; a er ; : , 91 KQEQ1K AT The hnildin: 1) 
de On the ground floor, between the two open Phe exterior of the building is designed in a 1,585,015.47. The building will 


accommodate 
The contract was let 


° 399 ; . 1 il se2 “a6 @ 9 @ ; $c 

ce courts of the “E pian, are located the indus sin p! “ rnified Elizabethan style, util zing 1,800 to 2,000 students. 
trial-arts departments, removing the noise and tay » brick with Bedf 

se 


vestry bricl sadford stone for the color July 20, 1922 and the classrooms will be ready 
vibration from directly below the academic sec 


combination. by the opening of school September, 1923. 
Hen oft Gus tacit, Tice steel cash aed in this beiidinn have bets SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 

F : 4 : oe y m ' a , eg Batesville, Ark. A new grade school will 
tly. The shops are all provided with ght, a ry especially desig ed ir se 1 bu dings, provid be erected near the central part of the city early 
for om ngs, with steel monitor sash in long units ing balanced ventilated sections near the top in the spring. An auditorium for use by the 

motor driven operators over each shop, in ind easily o 


nerated. Hinges at the bottom and Children and community of West Batesville will 
t 


also be built. 
the —Sacramento, Calif. Having attained a pop- 
ulation of 65,000 the city has taken steps to re- 
he windows. These windows ean all be cleaned build its school plant. At present the sum of 
from the inside, without any danger whatsoever $4,214,000 is being spent on new school build- 
a elt ule ae Ths ee << ts tentials dle we welded & ings, which with the $800,000 spent only a few 
, locker and wash rooms. le arrangt to the janitors. Marbi are prov years ago, makes the 
gram about $5,014,000. 
is used jected buildings have 


suring the best of light and ventilation at all 
nes. Back of each group of shops is located 
| 


ugh 


sill provide a definite wind 
shield and eliminate drafts on the students 1 
. | 

r 


ear 
1] 


a well lighted shop lecture room with elevate 
seats, large project locker room, and generous 

| cost of the present pro- 
ment avoids the possibility of congestion during Nine of the eleven pro- 
been completed ready for 


obviate m 1intenanece as would be the case where 
¢] ss changes and precludes all delay on the part wood 


of students during the periods between classes 


1 


\ large printing shop, having a separate pr 


Dress 
room and a composing room, has been located in 
the ground floor of the north wing of the build- 


ing, directly adjacent to the other shops. 


The main switchboard and engine room 


3 30 


ocated and arranged that it can be used as a 


laboratory for steam, electrical and plant opera- 
+: 


study. The boiler room and pump room 


laid down asa the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
the most efficient 2 recent dinner given in honor of the Board of 
r the various divi 
lowing schedules 
show more defin! s obtai 
tandards recommended by Was excluded. I was present myself, 
‘iation Committee colored principals sat at the next table. 


P was to be held would not 


. . . —— a occupancy and one other will be started in a 
Care has been given in designing une Cade short time. A new high school located on a 
A large machine shop, two auto-mechanics that all features requiring heavy maintenance thirty-acre site, and costing $1,540,000 will be 
shops, a foundry, a carpenter shop, a cabinet be eliminated and only such features and details ready for use nay tage ory 
: Sa Pita j “s :; ara Se er No One Excluded. 
shop, and a junior shop are provided in the two as have been proved satisfactory have been _ ,, _ 
» and a jun ‘ Me . —- ' To the Editor: 
yy y . -=NY 1a yr ¢ ance 0 9e—” 1 >» , to - : . 
groups, all conveniently arranged for easy inter adopted. A note on page 107 of the February issue of 
munication. 


says that at 


Public Education, six colored 
principals were excluded. I am just calling 
your attention to this matter so that you may 
‘tained as_ know that the statement is incorrect. Nobody 


men and women 


and two 


What happened was that certain colored prin 
cipals were told that the hotel where the dinner 





receive colored guests, 
r 1j t to tl rine room Actual Space and some of them did not appear for that rea- 
re aqiace > ens 00 i 
jacent to 1e engine Recommended Provided in son. It was subseque ntlv found. however, that 
r — ‘ ‘ by N. E. A. Roosevelt : , pntatler Pars ‘ 
| » entire building ig heated ind ventilated Committee High School this was not strictly cr f 
} ree } ils 1 fans. The air deliv _ ; E. C. Brooms 
DY re neating cous an bene 1¢ aon lV atin 12% gt Sunerint: ndent of Schools, 
pares f f very ; » hnildine is fins , eYX- nstruction 50% 59.4% ar , P 
er ) every room in the building is finally ex esa ot 307 2.1% Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
hausted through the roof ventilators, insuring  gtairs and Corrid 20% 16.1% February 14, 1923 
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We now manufacture the Boston 
Inkwell. It fits a 127/32 inch 
hole. Has a Hard Rubber Top 
with a slide over the pen hole. 
The glass has a ledge below the 
thread to keep the ink from spill- 
ing if it should come loose from 
the top. 











Our price is right. 







No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell. No. 3 or Chicago Inkwell. “STICK WITH GLU EY : 
Has a Hard Rubber Topand we furnish a one lug or the 
fits a 2 inch hole. 


It is the best inkwell on the three lug glass for it. Nickel 
market. plated. 


GLUEY teaches children the 
value of using good tools. 


No wasted time to mix with water, or 
allow for drying. Gluey stays creamy 
and smooth. It sticks tight—taking in- 
stant purchase. 

“Sticks Like A Pure white, sweetly scented, Gluey in 


ove spires neatness and instills pride in 
Brother doing work well. 


SEND TODAY FOR SPECIAL 


Quotation on Your Requirements, and a 
Trial Tube of Gluey. 





Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


. YOM PAN V 
SQUIRES INKWELL CO. THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
713 Penn Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. COLUMBUS, Address Dept. 108 Please OHIO 



































4 ’ wae er We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 

Su bs Cc ri b ers Fr ee S e rvi Cc e D e p a r t m e n t administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we 
shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 

If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given 














below. 
| 
Adding Machines ............+- | GD oo cdicn sens c00s80be< san Filing Systems .......+++ eee Natural Science Apparatus ; Stair MEE. cas dxeeaeewan 
Adjustable Window Shades.... NEN i iciscenesaeer Fire . Nv6640500855 6d RAS Natural Science Cabinets ..... DEE. acctcede bes Gs ees 4s 
Agricultural Apparatus ..... in Chalk Crayons ............ Fire Escapes .......-.+sesesees Oil Color Materials. . eoee SEE §0:05.5454b0600808 08408 
Air Conditioning Apparatus Charts—Geographical ...... Fire Extinguishers ......sseeee Organs Lseeeeebs edbedwedebeda Statuary ee veecccceccceccccoes 
. at Se 4000086805 oe soe Tt Pl cp. eec ec cehes cad buteé DE d¢nenneedGuhesees 6d ° I, 
Alarms (Fire) .....+s++ss+s0+s Chemical Apparatus ..... - WT MOD ccacecessensaes a ee ee Steam Boiler Pipes ...... 
Antipanie Door Bolts........... Chemical Toilets ........... Fireproof Floors and Partitions Paper Baling Presses ....... Steam Covering ............ 
Architectural Bronze and Ce: EE “Sa cGcdeedoeeeews ‘ PUNO. 0650065468 6000c000 DE. cabs esdcrcae eves Steam Regulators ............ 
rar sevens Cleansing Disinfectants ..... First Aid Supplies............ Paper Waste Baskets ......... CN ee ne ke aes 
BD TE 6.6. 6-60000600000666s ee oe Floor Deafenere ........seeeee0. PL <tc cdi nb 6050006000568 Stenciling Materials ......... 
Asbestos Fire Proofing......... Clock Systems ............ : Floor Dressing ....... seeeeeees PABLO oc ccccccccccccsescccees , ne oe ee rer 
Asbestos Roofing Tile........... SO Floor Scrubbing Machines .... Dy c6 055 Sai ans @ale-ee ee bre DUE Gkckbbeaesabendee reed 
Ash Handling Apparatus....... | RARE - Flooring and Floor Covering.... Penci] Sharpeners ............ PERE I ELL IG 
Athletic Supplies ............- Er ee Floors Cec ercccccccssescccseses WU 60850966640 6500600066 60.60 DE Sis 64458 Dace bennds6 sc 
Auditorium—Chairs ........... Closet Ventilators ...........-- Fumigators b06455.05060CbCe0088 UR, icin ae nb.00060404-0 Sweeping Compounds .......... 
I Po ea an Furnaces oneceese rer erry Physical Apparatus ...... je eeees Swimming Pool Sanitation..... 
12540 aseadaueneneeede | Costumes for Plays............ | Furniture .....ccsscccccccseees Physical Geography Supplies.... MEL, hca ee ebenebabeedeeeseas 
Automatie Fire Doors.......... . (6S eee a 7 PED 65-0 00.066.0:000604%6% DEE. Ghvteuiscanedssdiedesae RR eee 
ee a Crayon Troughs .............. Movable Seb hedbeSTERAGRS CORT SPT rr rier ere MeNOON si cevcccevceces 
ce cee cuchees Damproofing Compounds ...... Se SED. eka cha ceneestaees DE act bae end iss bb0ss0e0es Talc Blackboards ............ 
Batteriee—Storage ............ Pome PON .ccccaccceccecs | Gas Stoves and Ranges........ oe, rrr re SEE  Sb.cc eke paknns 60605 
ES 6 ee go ok Globes CCT TT TT err eres Se Si sgbvestsiceeses Temperature Regulation ...... 
Biolocy Supplies .............. Deen occ cccccccessscee Granite ETT ESTE TT TTT CLT Playground ADPATACS 22. cccces Zi UE si veeeedeieses6e00.0 
Blackboards—Composition ..... OES EOE OF TS | Gymnasium Apparatus ........ Plumbing .......eeeeeeeeeeeess Se TD 6.06.000000006080% 
UT ee es a e —~ ear | Gypsum ...... sees eesceeeevees Plumbing Fixtures ............ Theatre Curtains ............ 
Blackboard Paints ............. | Dictionary Holders ............ | Hardware Specialties ......... | Portable Schoolhouses ........ Theatre Scenery ..........0:. 
Nn ee i hie Heaters (Rural School)......... Power Transmission Machines. . Thermometers ............e+:: 
Boiler Feed Water Governors.. Directory Tablets ............. Heating Apparatus ............ Printing Equipment ........... ME SA6CGG WS eK205 50000000600 
Boller Thermometers .......... | PEED ack 0cecnssesacees Heating and Ventilating........ Projecting Machines .......... Time Recording Systems...... 
Bookbinding Supplies ......... Bbemiaw FIGS onc ccccccesese DUE) 56 60eWb66866 0466054066005 Projecting Microscopes ........ Pn Te s6secsdacesaes as 
Bookeases—Sectional .......... | Domestic Science Equipment... Inkwells eee ceeceeseeeeseecees Pumps SpaBhewendes ess 66604845 DY PR ne 
MR a Benches.... Stoves.... Janitor Supplies . se eeeeeeeeees Dy i. cecagesesaneesseee es Light Woodworking ..... 
Sea rein hipaa ail d biatit | Doors and Sashes.............. Kindergarten Supplies ......... DE bo hbdsbe6s6000060496000 Metal Working ............ 
| EO heal ihe en etter al | Electrical Equipment .......... Laboratory Equipment ........ Record Systems .........+.++.. BOD pcb inssccsWeces sense 

Gemenen Brick | Drawing Supplies ............. Laboratory Furniture .......... Refrigerators ..ccccccccccccess dk SRS ea ae 
Sees Chie... | \  MeYreTvTTerTTTITITrTrrey Lath-Metal CORO e eee eee eee Regulators (Heat) eeeeeereeses Urinals eoSeeseoeeseccseecece 
(a waar ala aati ahaa tia Drinking Fountains ........... Lavatories ses eeeeeceeesreeeees EE 6.956.4.0.009666608460066028 | Vacuum Cleaning Systems... 

: EET htt eeseeeeseeeenes EN ee es ale G Library Shelving ...........+- Rubber Matting ............... | WME. Shacssesecssesecsenceas 
Builders Hardware ......+.++. | Dusters (Sanitary) ............ Library Supplies ......... cocce | BNE O08 BBs oi ccccccecese ... Seer ae 
Building Engineers ..........+5 | Electrical Equipment .......... Lighting Equipment ........... Safe Cabinets ...........ee00.: Ventilating Apparatus 
Building Material ............. [SE BO ee oes a cea EAMG coccesccceccosccoccccecee Sanitary Appliances .......... MED. 06 04'653.56%5450000% 
PD scceneesssscecs RE Es eS ¢ Se aaa ROOD GUD cesccscecececsccese TN So desceeescseseccecsesioce 8 Per errr re 
Cabinets ...... cocccecccece Fraser Cleaner® .......ceseees BOE §eb.6990006660000046040000 } PE £6.66660046060506006866.0% .. fo. re see 
Cafeteria Equipment .......... | PRK ks ccccecccevccese MS PP errrrrr rer Terre | BD, Do c.ccccccceees bas 8 Ea ne 
Py cbs cekstcedcunsdsees | Fans—Ventilators ...... = EEN Loose-Leaf Books ...........+:. Scientific Apparatus .......... Waste Baskets ............ 
Caps and Gowns............... “Sse ‘ Manual Training Supplies...... b BRIOTD cc ccvcccccnccccccccccce Water Color Materials....... 
ED So marddescccsccesoneee Filing Cabinets ..........++e+: Benches .....+eeeeeeeseeeees | Sewage Disposal .............. Water Heaters ......... 

DEED 660600006600000 00060060008 | Sewing Machines .............. Water Pressure Systems 
Sines tein oti esata cane WN. 66.5:044400064506006 066004600 | Shades and Awnings........... Waterproofing .......... 
Metal Construction ............ | BEE Resadasataveisoecseees Water Purifiers 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. Metal Working Materials....... Skylight Operators ............ | Water Systems ............. 

Gentlemen— We are interested in the ilems as checked abore. If you TENE 656594640800600088 MEE 6905466065085 b000600046008 | Weather Strips .............. 

will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to OE eee ee EY SeGee eben she cdsd bie ees%ee | Windows and Window Sash.... 
Motion Pictures .......0s.-e0% | Soap Dispensers ........ ceeean | Window Ventilators ......... 

Signed) Motion Picture Projectors ..... Stage Equipment ...........+. | Wire Window Guards.......... 

Cot eeeserererseccecescrerescccsoveseees Motion Picture Screens ........ | Lighting ......ccceceeeeeeees b TRUE escescsccssacnsosceccsss 

PED 65006660086600 00800 eeee Seenery ....00s- evovece treeeee | Woodworking Machinery 

City rr ‘ eae State... ae ‘a Musical Instruments .......... Stair Plates .....cecccces eevces 

Offical Bids 

Title Lenvdeeess er 192. Additional Wants ........ canescens ‘ ee 
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— 
: I THE APSCO LINE 
| | . 
Ps When the Lead Breaks 
UALITY SERVICE PRICE | 7 ing of 
A what does the pupil do—regard the re-sharpening of 
the pencil as a tedious, laborious proceeding, or a mere 
the fj t | S 
As exclusive manufacturers of School Papers incident ? 
we are prepared to supply schools with any In most schools the re-sharpening of a pencil is a mere 
and all kinds of quality school papers. incident, for thoughtful school officials have already 
Twenty-two years of experience in manufac- appreciated the fuss and muss usually attendant in 
turing School Papers, ample storage space sharpening a pencil—and have eliminated it by install 
and in an ideal shipping location permits us ing one or more models of 
nO ar . > 51 « s<« 1c r . 
~ li gs prompt, efficient and satisfactory | The APSCO Line 
pais ; | Of Pencil Sharpeners 
. — ; > Cleanly, efficiently, and economically (for Apsco Pencil Sharp 
BE ra a >) 4 ne me mi > > ‘ 7’ * le - , 
BAKER PAPERS Our complete manutfac- | eners cease sharpening when point is produced), Apsco Pencil 
: Include turing facilities and large Sharpeners are providing the schools of America with sharp 
Poster Papers variety of kinds and er — be gga Me Lager - k } —— sharp 
grades of papers to pointed pencil essential, facilitating as it does, written expres- 
Penmanship Papers sion of one’s knowledge and thoughts. 
— choose from enables “= Lowe CS ee ea - 
r . The original ost of Apsco I encil Sh irpeners is low upKeep 
CR aay ; orig cost i pkeep, 
y Examination Papers schools to secure all their too—and quality high. Exclusive, distinctive sco features 
F Ledger and Journal paper requirements from | ele ven differ nt models to select from; and S( veral models 
Papers one source. particularly adapted to school use, have made the Apsco Lin¢ 
\- the choice of America’s schools. 
6: : ‘ ; C3 ; " : 
a Se and Foolscap For school officials’ use, we have prepared interesting litera 
" Write for samples and price ture describing the entire Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpener 
Construction Papers containing eleven different models. Send for it today No 
i obligation 
lypewriting Papers 
e Mimeograph Papers BAKER PAPER CO. Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Hectograph Papers , ;, 1309 Garland Bldg., Chicago 
: Jept. D ‘ ' 
’ Drawing Papers » ipsco Pencil Sharpeners are displayed and sold by 
») OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN leading school supply dealers and stationers 
| school a . | 
ust, we | MYC FLOOR OIL AND 
rr wry . I 
2 given PENNY PACKET SEEDS PATENT SPRAYER 
— For School and Home Gardens = = 
waa YOUR PUPILS WILL LIKE IT = EK = 
pap Make it possible for your pupils = A = 
to have some sort of a garden, = 
aes if only a small plot at home. = S 
peeees No expense to you or your School = 
ek Board if you use our plan. = Y 
A pieye Ask for a free demonstration out- = 
osece fit, including literature and sam- = 
ewer ples of seed. = T 
hea V[p/ THE CHILDREN'S FLOWER MISSION = = 
abana ] $700 Detroit Ave — Cleveland Ohio = O = 
saan : — a 2 P = 
PURITY STRAWS : E 
gies Are you serving milk to the chil- = E 
dren in your school? = = 
ae 5 Scientific records show added = R = 
rates RVR AEA i mental and physical efficiency = = 
18. Ma where this has been tried. = A = 
ytd Ny Serve milk in half pint bottles = = 
poees and insert a Purity Straw through = | = 
pees bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- = = 
rete ical. No washing of glasses and = E = 
no breakage. Children cannot gulp = <4 
milk when served in this way. = 
eae Purity Straws are specially made 
for this use. So strong they will Myco Spray Oi! with a Myco Pneumatic Floor Oiler will cut your cost 
not break if bent or crushed nor for oiling floors and give them a clean, bright appearance. Fl ors will 
soften after longest exposure. Sam- A ay py tp tye 
eee ple box and information on request. anitor can do expert work with it. 
. COE MANUFACTURING CO Se eae een ee 
Sie 4 iWE FAL Y ; a x ° ‘ ‘ — - — 
feecuwes 35 S. Warren St., MASURY-YOUNG COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 60 Roland St. Boston, Mass 
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It Took Him a Half ee] 





To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





Samples and prices on application. 














= | om “STANDARD” 
; yy We BACKING CORK 
Wf woop P 
insert Bulletin Board 
ri’ corn THE BEST 
ce COMPOSITION BY 


ANY TEST 


i schoolrooms. 
“1 old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
Easily installed in 











If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 


American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 





Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











SGGRESRSSERRAGAED 


IMSTRONG COMPANY 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


,@eu Gane SSeS Snaenes. 





>» } wre >. AND MEET EVERY 
3 REQUIREMENT 

OF YOUR 

BUILDING CODE 







The AR MSTRONG SECT I INAL SC HOOL BUILDINGS are esenabain | in every 


detai g double fi and ceilings. With every modern con- 

venience them the be st Portable S ho ol Buildings. yn the market today. With 

the perf ghting and ventilatior hout e« jual Our buildings can be 

taken dowr iy ed t nother loc n without mutilating in the least any of 

the | s. We can prove it. If you wr is what 1 desire, we wil. send you 
i VW re spe in Sectior Sch struction 

THE AR MSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 





OUR FREE SERVICE ' in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Pen- 

manship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided 
with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enroll for the complete 
correspondence course upon payment of the smal] fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover. ths entize United States and their 


ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN nn" wnich ‘becomes @ big asset ‘in school, bustuese 


and social life. 


is i ial ed and i lai 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP®: trint” ‘Thus, it conserves the time of the 
writer and the time of the reader. Palmer method Penmanship compels healthful posture 
while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 

more and more the attention of modern educators. 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
Spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES #,'s': 


very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
* 6norTON no latch necessary. 
‘fs 3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
Avpreved by the Nationat Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratores room should have one. 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 









Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Closer 
with Hold-Open 
Arms and do away 
with door stop en 
bottom of door. 


a 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


“The 
PERFECT PROJECTOR 
for every need 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
fiw SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


a © 


er Hundreds of illustrated 
= @-8 3 lectures for rent. 





WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
141 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA. 





> << <= = > <== = <= «ae a am 





Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 





We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 























od Pen- 
rovided 
mplete 


nd their 
ols hav- 


ndwrit- 
us iness 


as plain 
} of the 
posture 


tracting 
jucators. 
Method 


are sell- 
ingin 


quiet— 


ven De- 
the arm 
is auto- 
erate it 
l on the 
to do to 
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to hold 
school- 
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rated 
y rent. 
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on short 
nd State 
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without 
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ovements 


Inc. 
1, N. Y. 
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ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 








“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 


Paramount in designing and engraving 
are workmanship and service at conserva- 
tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 
you of these together with complete satis- 


Taction, 


guvrm . ~yroo TY 
~d ‘ < 


AVING CO 
Ne leh QALY LINAS ~) ), 
IGNERS 3 ENGRAVERS 


MILWAUKEI WISCONSIN 





























“Rk YSE DAYLIGHT 


: -KiLutTHe GLARE 








\-- ie [EVE R=. LASTING -TRANSLUCENT | 
ase a= Mes Kees i 


MAKES BETTER SHADES AND 
SHADES BETTER 
—~Shurlox _ 
An ry G Shade Co. 





CHICAGO 
563 WEST MONROE 


OUR FOLDER TELLS THE STORY. WRITE FOR IT TODAY 





You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 





Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 




















Established in 1876 This Machine Will 


h , Standard for Automatically 
| Years Produce 


a 


| For your lab- 


4 oratories, Do- 

‘i mestic Science 
“, “<, Department. 
. In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
| tions through- 
out the country. 








Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. 


Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 


6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














TEACHER $ 





Globe Special Book 
Case 


Shelves more than three 


hundred books. 


Special price, $12.00, f.o.b. 
Morristown. 


Shipped day order is re- 





ceived. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 
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COME TO 


HEADQUARTERS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidz. 
Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Calif., Chamber of Com- 


Our Reputation is National 


Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to U orth # Presidents 


aaa 
ROCKY MFT. TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar. Bann BLOG. Denver.CoLo. 
WM RUFFER, Ph. D 





Portland, 
Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, 
merce 

280 Rialto Bldg., 


Manager Kansas City, Mo. 


OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 


except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. — Any subject 
from hieh echool up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial 


DPFCIA yj STS ppt Pnpsical Bdtcation. 20 


year. Covers all states. Tell 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


us your needs. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, 
Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pres., 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 





FIS 


Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 





1. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Miss Nellie S. Hathaway Mrs. E. H. Scott 
Renaineten, Vt. 353 West 117th St., New York 


Free enrollment in both offices. 
Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 


Managers— 














2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 








SILICATE VENEER PLATE 





BLACK BOARD 


} 
HRS Sie ==" 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 











Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the schoolroom. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 





1o separate independent foui air ducts or flues made 

brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 
Our descriptive catalog gives full 
will be sent upon request. 


information and 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 














—————— 


g] CLASSIFIED WANTS 








The for Classified Ad ments ts 10 cents per word per insertion 
r able in advane lose the 15th preceding the date of 


or ee oe ——————————————— 
roe me pee evar em com 


issue 











CLASS MEMORIALS PUBLIC SALES. 
ver 1001 ibjects of inspiring Modern and We have purchased 122,000 pair U. 5S 
Art now ready for your selection Army Munson last shoes, sizes 54% to 12, 
mation gladly given. Boston Sculpture which was the entire surplus stock of one 
( 99 Main Street, Melrose, Mass f the largest U. S Government shoe 
; contractors This shoe is guar: — one 
SCALE. hundred per cent solid leather, color dark 
: . tan, bellows tongue, dirt and wobenienl 
Teachers’ Agencics! School Executives! ie eetesl valaw of his thee ts eee 
Attention! Scele for Greding High School wine t this tremendous ie wn eae at 
leachers. Send 25¢ to Mrs Florance fer same to the public at $2.95 Rall ates 
Keeney Robertsor 2363 Ith Ave, West rect Ze Pay postman on delivery or send 
Adam Place, I Angeles, California money rder If shoes are not as repre- 
oa sented we will cheerfully refund your 
WANTED money promptly upon request National 
Position Wanted as Superintendent of Bay St ite St oe Company, 296 Broadway 
Schools. Graduated U. of Il, BS. it New York, N. ¥ 
Agriculture, 191 A.M., Sct l Educ 
tior I Chic 1917 Spe lst high PROPOSALS 
*} l iministration and sup sior Ex 
pe need as Principal and Superintenden Proposals for Indian Supplies —Department 
of School is Direct of A ulture, of of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs 
Manual Training nd of Community and Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1923. Sea led 
Extension W<« Qualified t upervise all proposals, plainly marked on the outside of 
hich school il cts Available September the sealed envelope: “Proposal for gr 
1923 Salary $2,500 Address J.2 Ameri ceries’’ (or other class of supplies, as the 
can School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis case may be) and addressed to the “Com- 


: missioner of Indian Affairs, U. S. Indian 
Position Wanted—A man 48 years of age ~ 1 


. Warehouse, 1749 West Pershing Road, Chi- 
A.B. degree and summer school work in ‘ago, Ill., will be received until 10 o’clock 
ducation, in good health, Protestant, d2- a. m. on each of the following dates and 
peers de yrononn mee om talline — ae Sor on the class of s ipplies specified, and then 
nae gel a. ts tae held f hg BS. Areal pened Dry goods, Apr. 4, 1923; Under- 
1 « i s e as 1e€ if r ( 18, } y . ‘ 
hres anne ass tant in high adunal ten eet hosiery, gloves, suspend 4 hats and 
: e E MPs he Tg - caps, Apr. 7, 1923; Notions, Apr. 4, 1923; 
csen gree egal sins principal of high and Groceries, Mar. 26, 1923; Agricultural Im- 
raded schools, and ‘or last fc arteen years plements, wagons, etc., Apr. 2, 1923 ; School- 
ae intendent of | schools of small New ooks, etc.. Mar. 31, 1923; Chinaware, etc 
England cay Sn adjoin ng rural com- Mar. 28, 1923; Automobile supplies, Mar 28, 
see it Bs es gr Romig Figg nd: — - 1923. Similar proposals on Clothin and 
tear s Dl Address 5J, / eric: schoo © me “nn Sa 
Board Journal, Milwaukee Wis. “9 oe goods, addressed vad the ———_ 
: E : sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
Will pay 50 cents for January, February D. C.,” will be received until 10 o'clock 
and March issues of American School a. m. on Mar. 15, 1923, and then opened 
Board Journal Copies must be in good Schedules covering all necessary informa- 
-ondition Address Classified Wants, Amer- tion for bidders will be furnished upon 
ican School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. application to the Indian Office, Was! ing- 
: ton, D. C., or the U. S. Indian Warehouses 
PICTURES at Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco 


[The Department reserves the right to re 


rhe Copley Prints for school walls have ject any or all bids or any part of any bid, 


the very highest endorsements. See Illus- und to post tentative awards promptly, sub- 
trated Catalogue. Curtis & Cameron, 2 ject to correction CHAS. H. BURKE, 
Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass Commissioner. 





= BUILDING toute 


a a “AucUSTUS N: PARRY CHAIRMAN 
“MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY PWILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
= GEORGE:L BRIGGS Se ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL ~*~ = © EARL M NELSON 
y PRESCOT TF & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO» BUILDERS 


THIS. BUILDING, ERECTED. Ey 





HONOR ROL LS—MEMORI AL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK 8ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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ely PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE We Specialize in Brains 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 


kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- ‘ ‘ . 

U) tendencies, salannabnies, snaviehion, also such positions as business —_ Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schoois and 
directors, trained nurses, ete. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 

_——_—_—— of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. recommending only when asked to do sv by employers. Owing to our professional 

en EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, and standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 

>y Evanston, and the American College Bureau. Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment 


for doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 


m EDUC ATION SERVICE to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 


. tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
Ernest E. Olp, Director Gon ed. 
1254 Amsterdam 

































. - Ave., New York A Distinct Service for Educators who appreciate Ethical Standards. 
ooemnen f oe ee . y _ a 
Chicago =e ae \ Ss eacon St., 
Security Bidg., "OR SERVICE) NOT PROFIT _— Boston THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
Evanston LA i / ° Southern Bldg., Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
Washington KANSAS CITY, MO. 
UY bel 
=a t= | 
a | Three Classes of Teachers Who Should ? 
| : Enroll in Our Agency | TheH. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
ee ee ee ee ee 728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 
U. Ss 3—Those who possess average or more than average 
» to 12, uality ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. | PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
of one Cindy EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
nt shoe 


Handicraft Bidg., 89 So. Tenth St. DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


eed one 











or dark 
| 
erproof | 
s $6.00 “THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 
can of TEACHERS WANTED . 
#3 ro Seto aad Colege very dy of the ear WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
oO sem Y 
geen NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, aa VC. DENVER. COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, womrasoTa BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
i al D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. om acelphia, Fa Gas & Electric Building Peeples Building The Plymouth Bui y Bank Building 
on : —BRANCH OFFICES Free Enrellment—aAll Offices 
a ‘ Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. } The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 





Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 











partment 


Agena LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK ’ 
aside of AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 

































































for gro- en " 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
3, as the i We Havethe e Have the P . ° ~ 
e “Com- | Teagan SCHOOLS Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
3. Indian . . - ° Sage ye 
oad, Chi- , Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
o one CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 
lates and Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. : . : 
and then ' 
. Weder 
hats and 
923; ry ‘ ~ ‘ {DAT SOW J 2 
satel tar Brewer Teachers’ Agency | THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 
3; School- + i | ; d 
vare, etc., ee Operates locally and nationally. We offer free service to em- 
s, Mar 28, The Oldest National Agency—Founded 1882 by Orville Brewer | , ‘ : ‘aie : 
hinz and : e ploying officials. Correspondence invited from those seeking 
“Commis- Forty Years of Honorable and Efficient Service teachers or teaching positions. 
ye We have the teachers—Let us know your needs | 
n opened = | 
informa- tine seeteegl tenectacectecens 
hed upon 
Washing- The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. ’ 
larehouses TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS Scherm erhorn I eachers Agency 
hogy Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? Established 1855 
r to re . . 
o eng A ‘ pte Rm gorge Bureas aya ont bone sil CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
ly, sub- et us help you:—wWrite us re us. me us. me see us. ‘ur otto: | f 
BURKE. ' “Service First.” Our address: 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 
cea Atlanta, Geergia. Distributors ef School and College text beoks. RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 
b 
The Pratt Teachers Agency THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Including The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
RECEIVES calls at all oO * for college and ot ag! oor py and J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 
ther teach leges, publi i ‘ rts try. er ain — 
‘Abvees Ga Fe ge Mam og ane eoeey oe WM O. PRATT. Manager | 224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
a dees . Send for registration blank 
ee | Choice Positions Filled Every Month of the Year 
Twenty Years of Real Service In Every Section of the United States 
PARKER °siiutt 


Walker Bu 
TEACHE Ree AGeNew  waniieittth Carre strt | FE reviver THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY  32%sisuPytine 
s - If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 
SCHOOL BOARDS: Principals, let us co-operate with you. 


SO UTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY TEACHERS: If you are looking for a position, we can 


W. H. JONES. Manager place you. 

















OVERS THE SOUTH ‘ The right teacher for the right place— 
COLUMATA, 8. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. OUR MOTTO: prompt service. 
" 9 TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
INZE INTERSTATE TEACHERS BUREAU, A L B E R T 25 E. Jackson em , Chicago, Tilineois. 
RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
Organized 1901. Prompt and effiective service permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Member, National association of Teachers’ Agencies. | Other Offiices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 





, MASS. ae 
Se 
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The efficiency of the modern school demands punctuality 
and cooperation between teacher and students 


SETH THOMAS 


ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


Guarantee the uniform and accurate control of time and 
time signals to make this punctuality and cooperation possible 


For the past one hundred and ten 
years SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 
have been known for their accu- 
racy and reliability and our ELEC- 
TRIC TIME SYSTEMS are built 
to give this service, where uniform 
time and time signals are required. 


Every unit in the SETH 
THOMAS ELECTRIC TIME 
SYSTEM is manufactured in our 
own factory and the highest grade 
electrical equipment used through- 
out. 

We maintain an engineering de- 
partment that is prepared to sub- 
mit specifications, wiring diagrams 
and estimates on time systems of 
any size. 

We have just brought out a new 
catalog covering 

MASTER CLOCKS 

PROGRAM INSTRUMENTS 

SECONDARY CLOCKS 

CONNECTOR AND PUSH 





BUTTON BOARDS TYPE 70 MASTER 
CHARGING EQUIPMENT Fitted With 60 Beat Self- 
aa me eeihiee pees e Winding, Weight Driven 
AUTOMATIC BATTERY Movement. 
CHARGERS 


Bulletin and prices 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


OFFICES —New York: 19 West 44th Street Chicago: 215 West Randolph Street 
San Francisco: 140 Geary Street 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


KEEGAN ELectric Ciocx Co WHITE & CONVERSE Hersert BryAN 
294 W ngton St., Boston Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa 























place in this Directory. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 


“Nt. ails 





Di leeereeeree eerie 





AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 
\merican Blower Co 
ARTIFICIAL SLATING 
Chicago Artificial Slating Co. 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
ATHLETIC GOODS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co. 
aa oy & Wekeneld Co. 
mpany, e Theodor 
cen” Saeed Furniture Co. 
BELLS 
Foote Foundry Co., J. B. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 


Beckley-Cardy Co. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 

Rowles Co., 

Standard Blackboard ‘Company 

Weber Costello Co 
SLACEBOABD SLATS 


Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Natural Slate Ly ae Co 


Penna. Structural Slate Co 
BLEACHERS 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Boilers 
Kewanee Boller Co 
BOOK CASES 
Globe Book Company 
BOOK COVERS 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Walraven Book Cover Co., 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Educational Publishing Co 
Educational Bindery Company 
Ginn & Company 
Heath & Co., D. C 
Houghton, Mifiln Co 
International Text Book Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Co., J. 
Little, Brown & Company 
Merriam Co., G. & C 
Newson & Company 
Palmer Co 
Pitman & bon, Isaac 
Roberts 4 Meck 
World Beok Company 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo B 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co 
Duriron Co. Ine., The 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 
Knapp Bros. Mfg. Company 
Natl. Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn 
National Terra Cotta Society 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Structural Slate Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Paddock Cork Company 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Coe Manufacturing Company 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Van Range Co., John 


CHARTS 
Ryetrom & Co, A. J. 
Weber Costello "Company 


CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Company 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Time Recording Co 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Metropolitan Supply Company 
Standard Electric Time Co 
Thomas Clock Ce., Seth 
Time Systems Co., The 

CRAYON 
American Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Rowles Co., BE. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 


DEAFENING QUILT 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DIPLOMAS 
Metropolitan Supply Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., 
' DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 
DISINFECTANTS 


Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., 


Theo 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUI P- 
MENT 


Christiansen, C 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., ‘John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C 
Renny Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
1n 
Sheldon & Co, rn 
DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Murdock Mfg. & exonly Co., The 
Nelson Mig Com N. O. 
Rundle- -Bpenee Mf, 
Tavlor Company, fi 

Wolff Manufacturing 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Co., 
American Wiremold = 


ompany 


ELECTRIC WIRING 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
American Wiremold Co. 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, B. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Fiske Iron Works, w. 


FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Company, The 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE 4 LATCHES 
Sargent & Comp 
Smith Hardware Co, F. F. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIRE EROOr BOOns 
Dahlstrom Metallic 
FIREPROOFING G MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
FLAG 


Annin & Co. 
FLAS SOLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., 
FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Mamufoctusees Assn. 
Oak Flooring Adv, Burea 
FLOORING-—-COMPOSITION 
Marbleloid Company 
FLOORING, MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thom 
FO LOING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Beckley-Cardy e.. 
Cleveland Seating Co 
Columbia School Equipment Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Economy Draw Table & Mfg. Co 
Empire Seating Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 
Inner Braced Furniture Co. 
Kundts Company, The Theodor 
Louisville oF & Furniture Co 
Pea School Furniture Co. 
Progress Chair C 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Reed Rotary ae Seat Co 
Rowles Co., EB 
Scientific eating,” feo 
Standard School Equipment Co 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 
GUARDS 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATERS 
Hart Mfg. Company 
Smith System Heating Co 


Virginia School Supply Company 
HEATING MATERIAL 
Crane Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS 
American Blower Company. 
Bayley Mig. Company 
Buckeye Blower Com 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Ino. 
INK 
Commercial Paste Company 
Rowles Co., BE. W. A. 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Masury-Young Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
Van Range Co., John 


KINDERGARTEN | SUPPLIES 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., BE. H. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Duriron Co., lnc., The 
Rowles Company, KE. W. A. 


LANTERN SLIDES 

Keystone View Company 
Victor Animatograph Co. 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Library Bureau 

LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Library Bureau 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Holophane Glass Company 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works 
Plaut Company, L. 


LIQUID SOAP 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, I. 


LOCKERS 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Lyon Metallic on Co. 
Medart Mfg. . Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
MANUAL TRADING BENCHES 
Christianse: 


a. Bhool spp’ Co 
Sheldon & 








LOCKS—KEY LESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
MAPS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., bert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Spencor Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company, J. L. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 


DeVry Corporation, The 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
United Projector & Film Co. 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds, 
Hockaday Company, The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Smith Hardware Co., F 
PAPER 
Baker Paper Company 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
PARTITIONS—WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
Palmer Company, The 
PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Faber, Eberhard 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
ENS 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 
Miessner Piano Company 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment (¢ 
Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


Narragansett Machine Company 


mpany 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 


Fiske Iron Works, J. W 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
Clow & Sons, James b 

Crane Company 


Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 
Kelly & Bros., Thos. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
Wolff Manufacturing Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Bossert & Sons, Louis. 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Inc. 
Mershon & Morley 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Victor Animatograph 
RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company. 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Mfg. Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp 
SCALES 
Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Schaar & Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
SHADE CLOTHS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman Co. 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
SPRING HINGES 
Lawson Manufacturing Co 
STAGE SUPPLIES 
Lee Lash Studios 


STAIR TREADS 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
STATIONERS’ TABLES 


Blair C eee , 
STEEL “LUMBER 


Central Steel Company, The 


STEEL SAGEES 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
CABINETS 


STEEL STORAGE. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 


Detroit Steel Products Co 
N. W Expanded Metal Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
SWITCHBOARDS 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The 
TABLES 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine 
TELEPHONES 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The 
‘ELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Federal Tel. & Tel. +" 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Company. 
TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Comoeny 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Pasdose Co., Theo. B. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
Vv itrolite Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM ae 
Nash ALE Comp: 
LVES—FITTINGS 
Crane oun 


VENTILATORS 
Globe V ont A: inspor 
NSCOTING 
Vitrolite cum 
WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
a Co., The J. T. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 

WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co. 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Co. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co. 
Kawneer Mfg. Company 
Truscon Steel Company 

WINDOW SHADES 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Maxwell & Co., 8. A. 
Shurlox Awning & Shade Company 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 

WIRE GUARDS 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Woodworking Machinery Ce. 
Sheldon & Company, B. H. 
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HER FIRST THOUGHT. 


Teacher 
Tommy ? 

Tommy—Cause there was a man pinched for 
stealin’ hens and setting a house on fire, an’ 
knockin’ down five policemen, an’ mither sent 
me roon to see if it was father.”—-London 
Blightly. 


How is it that you’re so late, 


What is a Flapper? 

Some Brooklyn college girls undertook to de- 
fine the flapper and a few of their efforts are 
given below: 

“A girl between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-one who is ‘flapping’ between girlhood 
and womanhood.” 

“A flippant, flightly, forward minx, primarily 
interested in clothes, boys and herself.” 

“A young girl whose common sense and 
brains are minus, while her efforts to attract 
are plus; whose vocabulary revolves around the 
pronouns ‘I’ and ‘he’, and thinks she is really 


wild.”—Boston Transcript. 
In His Broken Way. 
First Stude—Say, fellows, Billy Stammers 
called us monkeys. 
Second Stude—The nut! Did you hear him? 


F. S.—Yes; he referred to us as his “baboon 
companions.”—Boston Transcript. 

One Exception. 

Prof.—‘Nobody ever heard 
without a predicate.” 

tright Soph.—‘I have, prof.” 

Prof.—‘What is it?” 

Bright Soph.—‘ Thirty days.”- 

What He Said. 

The Sunday-school teacher was talking to her 
class about Solomon and his wisdom. 

“When the Queen of Sheba came and laid 
jewels and fine raiment before Solomon, what 
did he say?” she asked presently. 

One small girl, who evidently had experience 
in such matters, replied promptly: “’Ow much 
d’yer want for the lot?” 

Student Philosophy. 

“Sedentary work,” said the college lecturer, 
“tends to lessen the endurance.” 

“In other words,” butted in the smart stu- 
dent, “the more one sits the less one can stand.” 

“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer; “and if one 
lies a great deal one’s standing is lost com- 
pletely.” 


of a_ sentence 


Punch Bowl. 


“Now, Jimmy,” said the teacher, “what is 
the difference between ‘human’ and humane?’” 

Jimmy thought deeply for a monment. 

“Well,” he said, at length, “suppose you had 
two pieces of candy and a hungry little dog 
grabbed one from you. If you gave him the 
other piece, you would be humane; but if you 
threw a stone at him, you would be human.” 
—Everybodys. 
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The Short Cut. 


An ambitious young man went to a university 
professor and said: “Sir, I desire a course of 
training which will fit me to become the super- 
intendent of a great railway system. How 
much will such a course cost, and how long will 
it take?” 

“Young man,” replied the professor, “such 
a course would cost you $20,000 and require 
twenty years of your time. But, on the other 
hand, by spending $300 of your money and three 
months of your time you may be elected to 
Congress. Once there you will feel yourself 
competent to direct not one but all the great 
railroad systems of our country.”—New York 
Evening Post. 

Mental Arithmetic. a 

“Now, then, Johnny,” said his teacher, “if 
your father gave you seven cents and your 
mother gave you six and your uncle gave you 
four more, what would you have?” 

Johnny wrinkled up his forehead and went 
into silence for the space of several minutes. 

“Come, come,” said the teacher impatiently. 
“Surely you can solve a simple little problem 
like that.” 

“It ain’t a simple problem at all,” replied the 


boy. “I can’t make up my mind whether I’d 
have an ice-cream soda or go to the movies.” 
-New York Sun. 


Educated Dog. 

“Lay down, pup. Lay down. 

doggie. Lay down, I tell you.” 

“Mister, you'll have to say, ‘Lie down.’ 
a Boston terrier.” 


That’s a good 
He’s 


Logical. 

Teacher—“Thomas, will you tell me what a 
conjunction is, and compose a sentence contain- 
ing one?” 

Thomas (after reflection)—‘A conjunction is 
a word connecting anything, such as ‘The horse 
is hitched to the fence by his halter.’ ‘Halter’ 
is a conjunction, because it connects the horse 
and the fence.”—Harper’s Bazar. 

We Hope So. 


Teacher—“‘And what was Nelson’s farewell 
address ?” 

Bright Boy—‘“Heaven, ma’am.” — London 
Mail. 

Shocking Report. 

History Professor—‘How was Alexander Il. 
of Russia killed?” 

Student (vaguely)—“By a bomb.” 


Professor—‘“Be a little more explicit, please.” 

Student (in desperation)—‘ Well, you see— 
er—it exploded.”—American Legion Weekly. 

Some Young Ideas. 

Teacher—‘Where was the Declaration of In- 
dependence signed?” 

Bright Pupil—‘At the bottom, mum.” 
cinnati Enquirer. 


Cin- 


Teacher—‘Do you know the population of 
New York?” 

“Not all of them, ma’am; we’ve only lived 
here two years.”—The American Boy. 


Teacher—‘Swarms of flies descended upon 
the Egyptians, but there were no flies on the 
children of Isreal.” 

Smart Boy—‘There 
Cleveland News. 


ain’t now, either.”— 





Professor: “If you must move a thinz, Mrs. Craddock, you should always put 


it back again. 
exactly where she found it.” 


Why, your predecessor would even replace an empty 


match box 


New Charlady: “I expect, sir, that was just ’er sarcasm.” 





HEATOVENT. 


The Buckeye Blower Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, have issued a new cata- 
log describing HEATOVENT System of Unit 
Heating and Ventilating. Following a complete 
description of the HEATOVENT System with 
illustrations of various installations is contained 
floor plans, dimension tables and engineering 
data on the different types of Heatovents to- 
gether with complete specifications. The cata- 
log is 84x11 inches, containing 32 pages. A 
copy can be obtained by addressing the above 
company. 

A New Portable Band Saw. The Oliver Ma- 
chinery Company has just put on the market 
a new 18 inch band saw which is particularly 
interesting for manual training shops. The 
machine is ball bearing throughout, portable 
and self-sustained even when motor driven. It 
is fitted with a motor cord and switch and may 
be attached to an ordinary lamp socket. The 
machine is carefully guarded and is furnished 
with or without a floor base. Complete circu 
lars are available. 

New “American” Manual Training Motor 
Headstock Lathe. The American Saw Mill Ma- 
chinery Co. has recently added a new manual 


training motor headstock lathe to its line of 
maual training machinery. 
The new motor headstock lathes are of the 


same general construction as other “American” 
manual training lathes, except that a motor in 
the headstock replaces the belt drive. One- 
half h. p., three phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt A. C. 
or 115-230 volt D. C., ball bearing motors are 
standard equipment. A. C. motors have a speed 
variation of 570, 1140, 1725 and 3450 r. p. m. 
and D. C. motors of 609 to 3000 r. p. m 
The A. C. motor controller is mounted inside 
of leg, under the motor. A large door provides 
easy access. Controller handle and indicator 
are outside of leg, convenient for operator. 
Rheostat for D. C. motor is mounted on the leg. 
Enclosed fuse switches are furnished and suit- 
ably mounted. 

On the outer end of the headstock spindle 
there is a 7 inch combination hand wheel and 
face plate, which may be removed for the use 
of larger face plates. The new lathes may al- 
so be equipped with hand feed carriage with 
compound swivel and cross feed, instead of the 
regular tool rest. The lateral travel covers the 
entire distance between centers. Racks and 
pinions have cut teeth. Traverse movement 6 
inch Swivel has degree graduation. These motor 
headstock lathes are made in several sizes, with 
distance between centers 24, 36, 42, 48, 60 or 
72 inch. 

TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Movable Desk Superiority. The foregoing 
caption is the title of a most interesting catalog 
just issued by the Detroit School Equipment 
Company. The catalog illustrates and describes 
in detail the several models and sizes of the 
Detroit Movable Desk and discusses its special 
conveniences for general and special types of 
school work. 

Complete information is given concerning the 
construction, the material and the finish of the 
desk. Copies of the catalog are available for all 
school authorities and architects. 

Sanymetal Partitions. The Sanymetal Pro- 
ducts Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has just issued 
its catalog No. 5 for school authorities and 
architects. The catalog illustrates and describes 
in detail the construction, installation, and com- 
bination of units of the Sanymetal toilet-room 
and shower-bath partitions. 

The Sanymetal Company has made an inter- 
national reputation for its metal partitions and 
metal screens which are made of Armco iron 
and cold rolled steel, electrically welded and 
reinforced by a patent construction. Special 
lead coating and zinc coating are given all iron 
parts of the partitions and special precautions 
are taken to prevent all rust and deterioration 
of standards, etc. All Sanymetal partitions are 
enameled white or gray or olive green in a way 
that will prevent scribbling. 

Architects will especially appreciate the typi- 
cal layouts provided in the catalog and the com- 
plete technical descriptions of plans, elevations 
and construction. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to any one 
interested on application. 
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Won Duprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit L 








Specify 


Von Duprin 


Self- Releasing 
Fire Exit 
Latches, as ap- 
proved by the 
U nderwriters’ 
Laboratories 
(Inc.) of the 
National Board 
of Fire Under- 


writers: | 











Report No. S. 
A. 163; Guide 
No. 100-F 24. 
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Where Quality Counts 


Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches are made, 
used on the basis of high quality. 


sold and 


In many lines of manufacture low cost is of primary importance, 
but—as you'll agree—in the protection of human life there is no jus- 
tification for sacrificing reliability to effect a small saving. 
is this true of Yon Duprin latches, which 
item of cost in a building. 


Especially 
represent an insignificant 


Von Duprin latches are made well enough to harmonize with the 
finest buildings, are low enough in cost to justify their use on the 
roughest factory building—and are so reliably built that not one, any- 
where, has ever failed to operate in an emergency. 


Ask us to se nd Catalog 1 2-( 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 
Indianapolis,Ind. 
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The Modern School 
Protects its Children at Play 


fe 


“or L - : og. 

for the school] This 5 ft. high fence of Page Wire-link 
fabric and concrete posts gives a definite, 
secure boundary to the playground of this Oak Park, IIl., school. 
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— tection Fence with top rail and 
barbed top fabric—gives true protection and prevents misuse o1 


lamage of track, diamond, courts, or gridiron 
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—no surer security against traffic acci- 
dents can be given than by use of a 


PAGE PROTECTION FENCE 


Street accident fatalities almost double the number of fatal 
accidents on railroads—in 1920 they totaled 13,096. The 


number has increased rapidly with the growth of motor 
driven traffic. 


Page Protection Fence puts a positive barrier between the 
playground and the street. It keeps the children out of the 
traffic, promotes carefulness, prevents accidents. It is an 
essential of the modern school or recreation field. 


There is an expert erecting organization in each of the cities listed 
below that carries complete stocks of Page Fence Products, and is 


equipped to give you prompt and efficient service in construction. 


MORE, M BIRMINGHAM, ALA BOSTON, 
4 CAGO, ILL CINCINNATI OHIO. 
KANSAS CIT MO. LAFAYETTE, IND. LYNCHBURG, VA 
EL} \ I LINCOL) El MEMPHI rENN MEDFORD, ORE MINNEAPOLIS, 
M \ LA . CONN ORLEANS LA NEW YORK, N Y OSCEOLA, IND 
I t {> ORI RENSSELAER, N. ¥Y RICHMOND, 
RAN x 4 I PR FIELI MASS S1 LOUIS, MO I SA, OKLA. 
. Mi RE CANADA ZANESVILLE, OHIO 
For complete catalog material and name of nearest distributor, write 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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c America’s The only wire 


Zetue. PROTECTION FENCE 3m 20e 














for the recreation field 





20,000 feet of Page Wire-link Fence have been installed in ten years by the Department of Rec- 


n, City of Boston. The protection of children at play is essential whether in school or at recreation field. 




















THE LAUREL HIGH SCHOOL, LAUREI Guilbert & Bet« 
out with Austral Windows: ¢ ther } t e] designed by 


AUSTRAL EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
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HAVE 
I—VENTILATION WITHOUT DRAFT 


2—PERFECT CONTROL OF LIGHT WITHOUT 
INTERFERENCE WITH CIRCULATION OF AIR 




















All schools make use of window ventilation 





a few months out of every year. Many 
schools frequently use window ventilatiot 
through a period greater than half of the 
school year. 

The Austral Window is not a substitute 
for mechanical ventilation, but during the 
periods when it is impossible 
window ventilation the 


the perfect type 





The illustration to the rig 





the outside air is admitted 

room without striking the he: 

the pupils. The sash are forced 

the meeting rails, creating a 

opening about one foot wide I 

enters at an angle directed upward 
Window shades operated by cords are at 

tached individually to each sash and stay 

flat against the sash, no matter 

tion the sash is in or what 

the shade is required. 
Ventilation without direct 

fect control of light without 


with incoming air are both obtained 





the school building is eq 


Windows 





A model demonstrating the 
advantages of the Austral 
Window will be mailed upon 


request. 














AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Ave, New York City 



































